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BY WILLIAM WALDORF 


OR the third time 
since the close of 


the American 

Civil War the President of 

the United States has been assassinated. 
Of the nine individuals who have occupied 
that office during the last forty years, three 
have fallen by violence. ‘The killing of 
Mr. Lincoln, in April 1865, had a motive 
that, at least, was intelligible, for its per- 
petrator, John Wilkes Booth, was an ardent 
sympathiser with the cause of the Southern 
Confederacy. His scheme at first con- 
templated the kidnapping of his victim, 
and his conveyance within the Con- 
federate lines; and only by degrees, as 
the difficulty of such an attempt was 
did he and _ his 
determine upon murder. ‘The wretched 
creatures associated with Booth probably 
had but an imperfect understanding of 
the magnitude of their crime. ‘They were 
largely under his personal domination, and 
he, strangely enough, regarded himself as 
an heroic liberator. The death of Mr. 
Garfield was compassed by Guiteau, a 
disappointed office-seeker, whose unsound 
mind had been fevered through brooding 
upon political disputes and_jealousies, 
the remedy for which he professed to 
believe lay in Mr. Garfield’s removal. In 
the crime which renders the 6th day of 
last September memorable there was no 


recognised, fellows 
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such incentive. Its commission 
conceived in consequence of hearing and 
reading doctrines of Anarchy, and added 
one more to the recent examples of the 
deadly hate wherewith ignorant 


was 


malice 
can strike at the peace and prosperity of 
a nation. 
wrongs than the killing of the Empress 
Elizabeth, of King Humbert, and of 
President McKinley—all by 
identically the same abhorrent 
all animated by the gratuitous 
villainy—the last, and the 
pathetic, accomplished, as by the bitter 


‘There have been no more cruel 


men of 

type,— 
same 
not least 
irony of fate, within the precincts of a 
Hall dedicated to Music. 

The head of the American Executive 
stands in so powerful a glare of publicity, 
that, throughout his life, there can be 
no veiled incidents, and few uncertainties 
as to his character and habits. His pro- 
genitors and relatives, living and dead, 
stand equally within that blaze of scrutiny. 
It is much to assert that Mr. 
McKinley has become intimately known 
to the entire civilised world. 
in our time, has an American President, 
the man famous for brevity of speech, 


not too 


Once only, 


screened his opinion, whether upon private 
or public matters, behind an obstinate 
reticence. It is part of the business of 
that high official to be communicative 


and confidential with the man in the 
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* 
street, and it is remarkable that Pre- ably wanting in breadth of vision. His 
sidential utterances upon a multiplicity mental temperament was never elastic, 
of subjects, not infrequently upon things and his education had been without 
in themselves unknowable, often made special advantage or opportunity. He 
upon the spur of the instant, or in _ never travelled, except for the purpose of 
moments of weariness and distraction, political campaigns, and was indifferent 
should be so decorous and wise. Mr. to Art and Literature. His dominant 
MckKinley’s life and sayings, almost his idea, at that time, was the protection of 
thoughts and motives, are unfolded before native industry to the exclusion of every 
us. We follow the industrious lad from other interest. He began life with fixed 
his modest home to the public school; views upon several economic questions, of 
thence by gradual steps he becomes’ which the encouragement of American 
school teacher, post office clerk, private labour was the chief. It was in this 
soldier and officer during the War of capacity, as the champion of extreme 
the Rebellion, and at its close politician, Protection, that in 1889 and 1890 he 
lawyer and Congressman. It is a typical appeared on larger fields of action. As 
American career. Through all those chairman of the Congressional Committee 
years that life is pure, the devotion to of Ways and Means, he brought forward 
duty constant, the simplicity and ab- the celebrated McKinley ‘Tariff Bill—a 
stemiousness unvarying. In his early measure certainly difficult to defend upon 
political days, as a campaign speaker, economic principles, but which was 
he developed intuitively those qualities endeared to its framer as a_ powerful 
of oratory which instantly appealed to expression of the demands of American 
his auditory. He shared with Mr. Bryan, Labour. ‘This measure he advocated 
his rival for the Presidency, the latter’s with passionate conviction, though his 
marked ability to speak to masses made arguments, which rested largely upon a 
up of what President Cleveland aptly _ personal acceptation of an academic phrase 
called the plain people, with homely and in the Constitution, as to an inalienable 
forceful bluntness. He used no subtlety right to the pursuit of happiness, can 
of argument, nor employed the quaint hardly be taken seriously. For a time 
humour wherewith Mr. Lincoln illuminated this policy commended itself; but, a 
his discourse, but talked with an earnest- reaction following in 1892, the Republican 
ness and self-conviction to which his party was routed upon its own’ ground 
hearers were never unresponsive. At of Protective principles ; and while Mr. 
the age of twenty-eight he married, and McKinley never changed his opinion as 
entered upon that quiet domestic life to the necessity for the safeguarding of 
which has become so well known. He American manufactures, he subsequently 
lived frugally in a plain house, was at so expanded his intellectual grasp and the 
all periods of his career easily approach- _ range of his mental vision, that his speeches 
able, evinced an abiding sympathy with during the present year are all for Reci- 
his fellow-men that broadened as the _ procity. Here, be it said, in the increasing 
horizon of his life extended, cherished capacity to modify and adjust _ pre- 
his invalid wife with tender and chivalrous conceived opinions to altered conditions— 
devotion, and displayed an unvarying as in the abandonment of the Silver pro- 
enthusiasm for the principles of De-  clivities of earlier years—lay the strongest 
mocracy. These were traits well suited and most valuable feature of his public 
to commend and ultimately to endear _ service. 
him to the people over whom, in his His great aim—the aim so to identify 
riper years, he was called to rule. himself with the interests of the American 

In the commencement of his Con- people as to become their fit exponent 
gressional career his mind was unquestion- and mouthpiece—received its most distinct 























expression during the complicated negotia- 
tions that led up to the war with Spain. 
Personally speaking, he watched the ap- 
proach of that conflict with reluctance, 
and, but for the destruction of the A/uzne, 
it might have been averted by his efforts. 
It was in keeping with his Methodistic 
horror of war, and with his appreciation 
of the scope of his authority, that he left 
the ultimate responsibility for its outbreak 
with Congress. But, once committed to 
a policy of armed intervention, he entered 
upon its execution with the same fervour 
he brought to the discharge of every 
duty, and no one gloried more in the 
triumph of the American forces than did 
their official Commander-in-Chief. Un- 
doubtedly the most valuable result of the 
war with Spain was the bringing together, 
for the first time since Appomattox, of 
Northern and Southern regiments against 
a common foe, and under the old flag. 
Compared with this emphatic and signifi- 
cant reunion, the mere acquisition of 
Cuba and the Philippines was a paltry and, 
at best, a problematical gain. From this 
period dates that remarkable expansion in 
the range of American foreign politics— 
that unfolding of the Monroe Doctrine, 
like a telescope suddenly drawn out to 
thrice its seeming length—that has re- 
ceived the appellation of Imperialism. 
Here Mr. McKinley marched with the 
vanguard of the new movement, though 
he never advanced beyond the opinion of 
the popular majority. In this he was 
again the pioneer of an irresistible im- 
pulse in favour of American participation 
in the relations of all countries, wherever 
and whenever American interests are 
involved. Herein lies one of the most 
instructive examples that is afforded in 
our time of the evolution of a vast idea. 
Imperialism is a movement as original and 
momentous in America as was the ex- 
pansion of the England of Henry VII.— 
remote, confined and isolated from the 
rest of Europe —to the England of 
Elizabeth, daring, far-reaching, leading 
the advance of exploration, of Colonial 
aggrandisement, of religious independ- 
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ence, and ubiquitous in commercial and 
military contact with foreign lands. 

No less weighty to the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is the revulsion of 
feeling that has come about between 
England and America. This growth of 
kindlier sentiment has been neither swift 
nor uninterrupted, but it has lately reached 
a measure of vitality that could hardly 
have been looked for by those who re- 
member the relations between the two 
countries during the ’sixties. Here also, 
in generous sympathy, in hearty recog- 
nition of the ties that link the English- 
speaking race, Mr. McKinley stood 
second to none. ‘The progress of modern 
civilisation has rarely sustained a severer 
shock than resulted from the violent 
severance of the American Colonies. 
The bitterness then engendered would 
have been slow to heal, even had no 
recurring jealousies kept the embers 
warm. ‘The bringing together again of 
two nations in a better understanding 
of one another’s point of view in the 
world’s affairs, deserves the highest efforts 
of statecraft. Surely it will hereafter be 
accounted no small merit in those who 
have laboured patiently, in the face of 
discouragement, to soften the memory 
of an ancient feud ; and not least among 
such aspirations may be remembered the 
late President’s message to England: 
“Peace on earth, Good Will among 
men.” 

By a crime of extraordinary atrocity 
Mr. McKinley’s life has been brought to 
anend. Upon his grave are heaped the 
tributes of Humanity. Beneath it lie 
buried the vagaries of that curious hallu- 
cination called Bimetallism. He is dead. 
There has been but one voice, the wide 
world over, breathing a fervent recognition 
of his immense personal force for good. 
Even the American Yellow Press muffles 
its strident drums. ‘There is an evident 
satisfaction in many transatlantic utter- 
ances at his having lived and died a poor 
man—as a democratic American should 
do. His death is largely attributable to 
that exaggerated sentiment, which has 
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come down from the days of Jefferson, 
that the President must be easily accessi- 
ble. On occasions such as the Exhibition 
at Buffalo, there is a promiscuous hand- 
shaking that is liable to bring the sweep- 
ings of many lands—a Bresci, a Lucchesi, 
a Czolgosz — face to with their 
Our horror at the wrong which 


face 
victim. 
has been done, prompts a renewal of the 
inquiry whether the time has not come 
when valuable lives shall be protected 
against obvious and extreme peril. Society 
is asking whether civilisation must always 
be defenceless, while Anarchy makes 
ready to strike. From several quarters 
we are assured that the mere killing of 
Anarchists will not eradicate them or their 
principles. A cogent answer to such 
declarations is present in the result of 
those repressive measures which in Russia 
have done so much to draw the teeth of 
Nihilism. Few will deny that conditions 
have improved in that country since the 
years between 1880 and 1885, when not 
only the Imperial family, but every high 
official stood in danger. During those 
years of Nihilistic activity Russia was the 
scene of continual bloodshed and outrage. 
It became a fight for life between the 
Government and Nihilism. A loathsome 
disease in the body politic called for the 
knife. The 
simple, and the result bears token to 
their efficacy. Military execution dealt 
with every member of a Nihilist association, 
and his relatives—father, wife, brother, 
child—were transported to stations in 
Siberia from which escape was impractic- 
America has thus 
object-lesson of a remedy tried and found 
adequate, and possesses, in the northern 
fringe of the Territory of Alaska, a locality 
where men and women  self-dedicate 
to attempts against the of the 
community could do little mischief. It 
is a matter of course to put mad dogs 


measures resorted to were 


able. before it an 
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out of existence, and no less does common 
sense dictate drastic measures against 
the plague of Anarchy. More than all, 
may we have cause to be thankful for 
a speedy execution of Czolgosz. ‘The 
world has no place but the grave for 
such as he. 

It is tragic to turn from the story of 
Mr. McKinley’s life to the cruel deed by 
which it was terminated. In the first 
anguish of what proved a death wound, 
the charity of his great heart interposed 
to save his assailant from the violence of 
“ Let no harm 


’ 


the infuriated bystanders. 
come,” he said, “‘to that young man ;’ 
then bowed his head in silence to the 
inevitable, which he accepted as “ God’s 
Way.” He is dead, and the grandeur of 
his death has filled the gates through 
which he passed with magnificence. 
Two days before the end, and while the 
whole world still cherished hope, but 
when, perhaps, the sufferer’s dimning 
mind was already conscious of that fateful 
approach which neither surgical skill nor 
his own dauntless courage could avert, he 
asked to be so placed that he might still 
behold the tranquil and shining trees. 
“They are so beautiful,” he murmured, 
with touching pathos. And on. their 
foliage—luminous with the inspiration of 
the forest—his gaze continued to rest 
through the long-drawn hours of that 
afternoon. Who shall say what peace 
those branches, radiant in the September 
sunshine with their infinite suggestion of 
the tender grace and calm of Nature, may 
have brought to the dying man? Who 
among us does not cherish the hope that, 
to the spiritual eye, when the transient 
things about us are fading away, the 
memory and significance of the Nature 
we have known and loved may return 
with the benediction of a transfigured 
meaning, and with promise rarer and 
more glorious than ever before ? 























THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
The new President of the United States, 


















MIST-DREAMS. 
BY ISABEL CLARKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. WALTER WEST 


Ww waste of sea mist-swathed, 
Gulls hovering white and low, 


Little gray waves on a sandless shore 





Flecked with a rim of snow. 


And I gaze across the sea, 
Straining mine eyes in vain 
For the face that is hid from me 
In bewildering mist of pain. 
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Oh, hands | pressed to my heart, 
To still the beating there, 
And the face that lay close to mine, 


Where are you—where? 


I in Love’s Kingdom dwelt 
Once for some happy hours ; 
Fate in ungrudging mood i, 


Heaped us with flowers— 


Gave me a cup to drink, ; 
Bitter and sweet, 
Strong wine of Love and Death 


ny Made life complete. 


Oh, waste of sea mist-swathed, 
Hiding my Love from me, 


Gulls circling wide and low, 


Drifting eternally ! 




















THE 


PRESENT CONDITION 


AND PROBLEMS OF POLAR 


EXPLORATION. 


BY FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


HE human race is impelled by a 
deep-seated instinct to extend its 
knowledge of the surface of the 

earth. In this department, however, as in 
so many others, progress seems to move 
in a series of waves ; and there have been 
several periods during which geographical 
investigation has advanced with giant 
strides. Such a period was the sixteenth 
century, with its great discoveries of 
America and the Pacific Ocean. In the 
century which has just come to an end 
we have passed through a similar period. 
We can best understand how great has 
been the extension of our geographical 
knowledge during that century by re- 
flecting that at its beginning more than 
half of the entire land area of the globe 
was completely unknown, while at the 
end of the century scarcely a tenth part 
remains to be explored. We cannot 
say that this process of exploration has 
been marked by the discovery of great 
unknown continents ; on the contrary, it 
has been chiefly devoted to the closer 
examination of the interior of the known 
continents and their natural features. As 
was to be expected, the investigations of 
‘this pre-eminently scientific century have 
been more and more directed towards the 
acquisition of exact knowledge ; until, at 
the end of the century, we may almost be 
said to have entered upon a new era, in 


that our expeditions are now planned to 
serve exclusively scientific ends. 

The most important areas of the globe 
which still remain to be explored are the 
regions around the two Poles. At the 
same time, the complete scientific in- 
vestigation of these regions is of singular 
moment, inasmuch as their physical con- 
ditions are so peculiar, so unlike those of 
all other portions of the earth, that the 
knowledge of them is indispensable to a 
complete understanding of the laws which 
govern the majority (and these the most 
important) of the physical phenomena of 
the planet’s surface. As an example, one 
may mention the determining influence 
exercised by the Polar regions, with their 
intense refrigeration, upon the circulation 
of the atmosphere and of the sea,—matters 
which most intimately affect the environ- 
ment of our daily life. It is natural, 
therefore, that the scientific world should 
every day call more and more loudly 
for the complete investigation of these 
regions. 

(a) Arctic EXPLORATION. 

The knowledge of the regions 
the North Pole has, during the bygone 
century, constantly advanced by greater 
or less degrees ; and the closing years of 
the period have witnessed the approximate 
solution, at any rate, of several of the most 
important problems. ‘The English Arctic 


around 
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expeditions, especially those of the middle 
years of the century, explored and mapped 
the coasts of the North American Arctic 
Archipelago, and determined in broad 
outline its extension towards the north. 
American expeditions, and the English 
expedition of 1875-6, explored the 
northern coasts of Grinnell Land and the 
north-west coast of Greenland. Peary 
and his companion, Astrup, pushed their 
way right across the northern portion of 
Greenland to a point—Independence Bay 
—on the north- 


petually drifting, from the Siberian coast 
towards the ocean between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland ; and earlier conjectures 
as to great fixed masses of ice in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pole have once for all 
been proved untenable. ‘The experiences 
of the ram Expedition render it pro- 
bable, moreover, that large portions of 
the as yet unknown Polar area are 
occupied by a similar sea, over which the 
Polar ice drifts in a similar way. By 
finding a deep sea to the north of Franz- 
Josef Land, the 





east coast. A 
Norwegian 
expedition 
traversed the 
southern _ por- 
tion of Green- 
land from coast 
to COGat: 
Numerous 
Danish —expe- 
ditions have 
greatly added 
to our know- 
ledge of the 
physical con- 
ditions of 
Greenland. 
The most 
important geo- 
graphical 
problems yet 
remaining to 
be solved upon 
the Greenland- 
American side 
of the Polar 
area are the 
determination 
of the northern 








fram ¥xpedi- 
tion further 
disproved the 
original theory, 
which saw in it 
only the south 
coast of a con- 
siderable — ex- 
panse of land 
or continent. 
We were able, 
indeed, to as- 
certain that 
Franz- Josef 
Land was a 
comparatively 
small group of 
islands, whose 
extension — to- 
wards the 
north-east we 
settled. The 
extension of 
the group to- 
wards the west 
was accurately 
t determined 
bid and mapped 
: by the Jackson- 








limits of Green- 
land, and the 
ascertaining whether there lies a deep sea, 
or possibly as yet unknown land, to the 
north of the American Arctic Archipelago. 

On the Asiatic side of the Polar area 
the most important problems were solved 
by the /vam Expedition, which proved 
that the whole region to the north of 
Asia and Europe, for a long way north of 
the New Siberian Islands, Franz-Josef 
Land, and Spitzbergen, is one expanse of 
sea two thousand fathoms in depth, in 
which no unknown land was to be found 
right up to the eighty-sixth degree and 
farther. Over this sea the ice is per- 


A private photograph. 


Dr. Nansen. 


Harmsworth 
Expedition. 
In the course of the American Well- 
mann Expedition, Mr. Baldwin also suc- 
ceeded in discovering a new island east 
of Wilczek’s ‘Land, the most eastern 
island of Franz-Josef Land seen by us 
in the course of our expedition. Mr. 
Baldwin has thus possibly determined 
the eastern extension of Franz-Josef Land, 
although, from our observations, I regard 
it as not improbable that land may be 
discovered still farther east. 
Finally, the brilliantly executed Italian 
expedition, under the Duke of the Abruzzi,* 
determined the northern extension of the 


* See the PALL MALL MAGAZINE for June and July Igor. 
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Franz-Josef Land group, Captain Cagni’s 
magnificent dash towards the ‘“ farthest 
north” having proved that neither 
“Sherard Osborne Island,” ‘‘ Petermann 
Land,” nor ‘* King Oscar’s Land” exists 
at all. Cape Fliegely, on Crown Prince 
Rudolf Land, which was found to lie in 
about 81°55’, thus forms the northernmost 
point of this group of islands, and at the 
same time the farthest north land as yet 
known on this side of the Pole. 

The many Swedish expeditions to Spitz- 
bergen and the North Siberian waters 


have contributed greatly, by means of 


their admirable scientific investigations, to 
our general knowledge of the physical 
conditions of the Arctic area. 

How far have we progressed, then, at the 
present moment? On almost all sides we 
have left the coasts behind us, and have 
penetrated far over the ice-covered Polar 
sea, right up to 86° 33° N.—reached on 
April 24th, 1900, by Captain Cagni. 

As before stated, there is only one 
point where the northern limit of hitherto 
known land has not yet been reached, 
and that is in Greenland. 

What now remains to be discovered, 
and what must be the goal of the Arctic 
investigations of the coming century? In 
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SS ee 
Nansen’s ship, the Fram, \ 
now exploring the north-west coast 
of Greeniand under Sverdrup. 


the first place, we want to acquaint our- 
selves with the as yet unknown area, by 
no means an_ inconsiderable expanse, 
from the sea north of Behring Strait and 
the coast of Alaska, right over to the 
northern coasts of Greenland and Grinnell 
Land. We want to know whether this 
expanse is One continuous sea, deep or 
shallow, or whether there is land in it, 
and, if so, what may be its form and 
extent. But of still greater importance, 
perhaps, is a complete and_ searching 
investigation of the physical conditions of 
the Arctic regions, and more particularly 
of the North Polar Sea. We must 
endeavour to obtain the most accurate 
observations, extending over months and 
years, under the extreme conditions that 
there present themselves. We want to 
study the variations of atmospheric 
temperature, of the winds, of precipitation. 
We must have a thorough knowledge of 
the temperature of this sea, of its salinity, 
its gas-impregnation, its currents, etc., 
its flora and fauna, in all latitudes and 
in all localities. We must investigate 
the strength, direction, and variations of 
the magnetic currents in these northern 
regions. We must know the force of 
gravity at the different points. We must 
examine the geological conditions of the 
unknown regions, and thereby acquire a 
deeper insight into the history of our earth. 

We thus see that the Arctic area still 
presents many and important problems 
for solution. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the chief 
end of Arctic in- 
vestigation is the 
mere attainment 
of high latitudes, 
or the reaching 
of the Pole it- 
self. If it should 
be reached, as it 
no doubt will be 
before long, we 
must indeed ad- 
mit that a point 
has been scored, 


ase. and even a con- 
siderable point, 
r= since, as a matter 


of fact, so many 
wishes have 
Y centred upon it 
and so many 
sacrifices have 
been made for it ; 
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but it must at the same time be remem- 
bered that the most important portion of 
the problems of Arctic research will still 
remain to be solved, and will not cease 
to lay claim upon our efforts so long as 
scientific investigation exists. 

At this moment no fewer than three 
Arctic expeditions are in progress, and a 
fourth is on the point of setting out. Let 
us take a brief glance at the objects and 
the prospects of these expeditions. 

It is now exactly three years since 
Captain Otto Sverdrup left Christiania on 
board the vam, despatched by Messrs. 
Axel Heiberg, Ellef 


period of four or five years, and had taken 
with him from the west coast of Greenland 
about eighty sledge-dogs. ‘The year after 
he left Norway, news of him arrived 
through the American Peary Expedition. 
He had unfortunately found the condition 
of the ice unfavourable during his first 
year, and had only succeeded in attaining 
a point a little north of Cape Sabine, of 
such melancholy fame in connection with 
the Greely Expedition, where the Fram 
had to pass the winter. ‘The autumn and 
spring, however, had been well employed 
in exploring Ellesmere Land right over 

to its west coast, 





Ringnes, and 
Amund _ Ringnes, 
with instructions to 
press northward 
through Smith 
Sound, and as far as 
possible along the 
north-west coast of 
Greenland. 
Sverdrup’s object 
was to attempt the 
exploration of the 
northern portion of 
Greenland, and to 
determine its north- 
ward extension. 
When he could get 
no farther with the 
ship, it was his in- 
tention to go into 
winter quarters, and 
in the following 
spring to push on 
with dogs and 








which had _ hitherto 
been unknown. In 
the month of August 
two years ago, the 
Fram pushed farther 
north, and — since 
then no __ further 
news has reached us; 
so that we must still 
for some time re- 
main in ignorance 
of the results of the 
expedition. 

We may hope that 
this uncertainty will 
come to an end be- 
fore the close of the 
present year, when 
the return of the ex- 
pedition may be ex- 
pected. ‘The extent 
of its achievement 
will of course mainly 
depend upon the 








sledges' over the 
northern region of 
Greenland or any 
islands lying to the north of it; possibly, 
if circumstances should prove favourable, 
returning southward along the east 
coast of Greenland. He might then 
elect to make his way back to his winter 
quarters across the inland ice, or perhaps 
to go farther south and be picked up 
later on by the Fram, or reach home in 
some other way. If circumstances should 
prove specially favourable for pushing 
northward, from the northern extremity of 
Greenland, over the presumably extensive 
drift-ice, it was also conceivable that he 
might make this attempt; although, in 
accordance with his plan, it could only be 
of secondary importance. Sverdrup was 
well equipped in every particular for a 


Sir John Franklin, the most famous Arctic hero. 


state of the ice with 
which Sverdrup has 
had to-deal; but 
supposing that the conditions have not 
been exceptionally unfavourable, I think 
there is every probability that he may 
have solved the essential part, at any 
rate, of the problems he has proposed to 
himself. If he succeeded, in the autumn 
of 1899, in penetrating, let us say, to 82° 
or a still higher latitude along the coast of 
Greenland, he has probably been able, 
in the spring of last year, to reach the 
northern extremity of Greenland or of 
possible islands beyond it, even if this 
point should lie very far to the north. 

In the summer of 1899 Professor 
Nathorst established an excellently ap- 
pointed depét for Sverdrup far north on 
the eastern coast of Greenland. This 
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depét, however, was found intact last 
summer, which proves that Sverdrup 
had not passed that way during the 
preceding spring. It is possible, but not 
very probable, that he may have arrived 
there in the autumn of last year; nor do 
I regard it as probable that he will come 
that way this 
year, as he 
can scarcely 
have enough 
provender 





numerous 
dogs to per- Hi tse aay 18 
mit of his 
undertaking | 

so long a 

sledge- 
journey. In 
all likelihood, 
then, Sver- 
drup 
chosena more Per i 
northerly field 
for his | ac- 
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reach the North Pole over the ice with 
sledges and dogs. ‘The expedition thus 
conceived would naturally occupy several 
years, and its hope of success would con- 
sequently in a great measure depend upon 
the willingness and endurance of Peary’s 
Eskimo followers. His plans, however, 

were in some 


TT emery ory! rn degree upset 
Go weveung “a ' 
yy meme 4 Srey te) by the same 


~ Revue hindrances in 


state of 


Sverdrup en- 
countered, 
A, 8 and he had 

‘ } therefore to 
1 Uf: kann pass the first 

S winter on 

board the 
Windward, a 
very short 
way north of 
the Aram, on 

q the coast. of 
Grinnell 


to forward it to the Sccretary of - 
the\ time and place at which it was 
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well-known 
American ex- 
plorer, Robert 
Peary, also 
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was so unfor- 
tunate as to 
get his feet 
frost-bitten in 
the course of 
a sledge- 
journey, so 
that he had 
to have seven 
toes ampu- 
tated; but 
with the in- 
domitable 
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worth’s ship, 
the Wind- 
ward, he 
pushed north- 
wardsthrough 
Smith Sound 
with the object of getting as far north as 
he could, and then’ being put ashore 


Hospital. 
and there found by Lieut, 
Expedition. 


_Wwith some Eskimos, whom he would take 


on board at their settlement north of 
Cape York. His further purpose was, by 
help of his friends the Eskimos, to 


establish depéts farther and farther north, 
so far as there was land to be found, and 
then, from the northernmost depét, to 


A tragic relic of the Arctic. 


Facsimile of Sir J. Franklin’s last record, from the original in Greenwich 
Placed in a cairn on King William Island, April 1848, 


energy and 
endurance 
characteristic 
R. Hobson of the McClintock Of him, he 

didnot on that 

account relin- 
quish his expedition or abridge his plans. 
Already in the following spring we find 
him setting forth upon further sledge- 
journeys to investigate the secrets of 
Grinnell Land and Ellesmere Land. In 
the course of the summer he was put 
ashore from the IVindward at the Eskimo 
colony, Eta, north of Cape York, in the 
neighbourhood of Smith Sound, there to 
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The Arctic, compiled from the latest maps. 


pass the winter alone with the Eskimos, 
sending the /Vindward, meanwhile, back 
to America, to return the following year 
with fresh supplies. Peary was to employ 
the winter, along with the Eskimos, in 
making preparations for the expedition, 


and the IVindward was to take them on 
board again next summer, and carry them 
farther north. In accordance with this 
arrangement the /Vindward started for 
the place of rendezvous last summer, 
but did not come back in the autumn, so 
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that Peary’s expedition, like Sverdrup’s, 


can scarcely be heard of before August 
What Peary 


or September of this year. 
may have 


Kotelnoi. His purpose was, if possible, 
to winter on this island, or even to press 
farther towards the north-east, and reach 

and winter 





accomplished 
or may have 
a prospect of 
accom plish- 
ing it is of 
course diffi- 
cult to fore- 
cast. I am 
inclined to 
regard it as a 
drawback to - 
his scheme = 
that he is in 








upon the 
island of Ben- 
nett Land, 
discovered 
by the Ameri- 
can Jeannette 
Ex pedition. 
From his 
winter quar- 
ters ‘Toll in- 
tended to 
make sledge- 
expeditions 








so great a 
degree de- 
pendent upon 
the Eskimos, who understand little or 
nothing of the objects of such an 
expedition, and whose actions are so 
largely determined by the mood of the 
moment. At the same time, we may be 
certain that, however circumstances may 
shape themselves, Peary, with his in- 
comparable energy 


The Jeannette, upon the movements of whose wreckage Nansen to ex plore 
based his drift theory. and map 


these un- 

known islands in their northward exten- 
sion. By means of sledge-expeditions 
over the ice of the Polar Sea, he also 
hoped to determine the northern limit 
of the submarine shallow plateau which 
extends northward from the Siberian coast 
and the New Siberian Islands. By 
soundings from the 





and his many mental 
and physical __re- 
sources, will achieve 
something of im- 
portance. * 

Last summer the 
Russian expedition 
under Baron Edward 
von ‘Toll left Europe 
to push forward 
along the Siberian 
coast by the same 
route taken by the 
Vega and the Fram. 
Toll’s intention was 
to pass the first 
winter with his ship, 
the Sarja, some- 
where on the east 
coast of the Taimur 
Peninsula, and to 








ice he would seek 
to determine how far 
north one must go 
to reach the place 
where the bottom of 
the sea sheers sud- 
denly downward into 
the deep Polar basin, 
and where, there- 
fore, we may trace 
the coast-line of the 
primeval Asiatic con- 
tinent. 

As I write, an 
American expedition 
is setting forth under 
the leadership of Mr. 
Baldwin, who took 
part in Mr. Peary’s 
second expedition 
to North Greenland 








investigate that 
region. His further 
design was to visit the 


hitherto unknown Sannikoff Land, north of 
the New Siberian Islands, which, on an 
earlier expedition, he had sighted from 


Mr. E. B. Baldwin, Leader of the Baldwin-Ziegler and in Mr. Well- 
Polar Expedition. 


mann’s expedition to 
Franz-Josef Land. 
The funds of this enterprise are supplied 
by an American millionaire, Mr. Ziegler, 
and its object is to reach the North Pole 


is esi , 7 ? . 

_* Since the above was written Mrs. Peary has returned to the United States. She reports that 
Lieut. Peary had reached a latitude of 83° 50’ after a march from Lockwood’s northernmost cairn. 
His further progress was arrested by open water, and he has_ returned to Payer Harbour for the winter. 
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by the 
same route 
and the 
Sa me 
method 
pursued 
by the 
Duke 
of the 
Abruzzi. 
A whaler, 
re-christ- 
ened the 
America, 
has been 
purchased 
for the ex- 
pedition in 
Scotland. 
On_ board 
this ship it 
will pro- 








the possi- 
bility of 
continuing 
his journey 
from the 
Pole to- 
wards the 
north - east 
coast of 
Green- 
land ; and 
in case he 
should do 
SO tt is 
proposed 
to de- 
spatch a 
special 
ship to the 
east coast 
of Green- 
land to 








no . 
ceed to ahd establish 
F ranz- depéts for 
J osef The America, Mr. Baldwin's ship. him. 


Land, and 

will make its way as far north along the 
coast as possible before going into winter 
quarters. It takes with it no fewer than 
four hundred dogs, besides a_ certain 
number of Russian horses; and Mr. 
Baldwin hopes with their aid to press 
forward over the drift-ice to the Pole. 
Should it prove advisable, he has in mind 


Ever 
since Johansen’s and my sledge- journey 
over the Polar ice, it has been clear that 
the attainment of the Pole itself is, in 
effect, only a question of securing a suffi- 
cient number of good dogs and a practical 
outfit; and this experience has been con- 
firmed by Captain Cagni’s journey. I 
should therefore regard it as very probable 
































The Vega, Nordenskidld’s ship which forced a North-East passage through the Polar Seas 
to China and Japan. 


By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
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that Mr. Baldwin will be able to reach the 
long-desired goal, supposing that he is 
fortunate in his outfit and in his selection 
of dogs and men, and further assuming 
that no exceptionally unfavourable con- 
ditions are opposed to him. His greatest 
difficulty will be to make a start from his 
winter quarters sufficiently early in the 
winter to give him time, in the course of 
the spring and summer, to cover the great 
distance ahead of him before the forma- 
tion of the 


Ww 
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hundred and thirty-five days at his dis- 
posal]. That is to say, he must cover 
a daily average of ten nautical miles 
as the crow flies, which is_ probably 
not impossible with well-trained and 
selected dogs, even although rough ice, 
fissures, etc., will add considerably to the 
actual distance. If he should be able to 
return by Franz-Josef Land, the distance 
will of course be considerably diminished. 
What, then, will be accomplished, 
should 





summer fis- 
sures or 
lanes in the 
ice, and still 
more be- 
fore the 
melting of 
the surface 
snow, shall 
place too 
great ob- 
stacles in 
the way of 
his ad- 
vance. He 
will not be 
able to fix 
his winter 
quarters 
farther 
north than 
on Crown 
Prince Ru- 
dolf Land, 
which is 
south of 
82° N.;and 
thence to 
the Pole is 
a distance 
of 430 








these expe- 
ditions ful- 
fil our 
hopes? 
From the 
geographi- 
cal point of 
view, we 
shall have 
madeavery 
consider- 
able step in 
advance. 
The north- 
ern exten- 
sion of 
Greenland 
will at last 
have been 
ascertained 
—a matter 
of great im- 
portance. 
We shall 
have ac- 
quired 
more defi- 
nite know- 
ledge of the 
expanse of 
sea in the 








nautical 
miles, 


find it 

necessary to make his return by way of 
Greenland, he can scarcely reckon upon 
finding any depét north of 75°N.—that 
is to say, goo nautical miles from the 
Pole. ‘Thus he has altogether to face a 


. journey of 1380 miles as the crow flies, 


over rugged drift-ice. Let us suppose 
that he makes a start from his winter 
quarters on February tst, 1g¢e2. He 
would need to accomplish his sledge- 
journey before, let us say, the middle of 
June; so that he would have about a 


Commander R. P. Scott, R.N., the leader of the English Antarctic 
Expedition which has recently sailed from London. 
Should he From a photograph by Valentine, Dundee. 


neighbou r- 
hood of the 
Pole. Last, 
but not 
least, the mathematical point which we 
call the North Pole will have been 
reached—in itself, of course, a matter of 
no significance, which yet acquires an 
adventitious interest from the fact that 
so many nations, through so many genera- 
tions, have thrown themselves into the 
adventure. 

We may reasonably hope that other 
sciences besides geography will profit 
considerably by the labours of these 
expeditions ; but from the nature of the 
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case it is evident that their observations 
must consist in the main of such as can be 
effected on board the ships or in winter 
quarters. In the course of the sledge- 
expeditions themselves, investigations 
must necessarily be of a more casual 
nature, since it is unfortunately impossible 
on such an expedition to carry any 
considerable scientific equipment. In 
this respect the method pursued during 
the #vam Expedition has great advantages 
—the method, to wit, of drifting with a 
strong and well-furnished ship, year out, 
year in, through the unknown regions. 


researches which have yet to be made in 
the unknown Polar Sea, the most judi- 
cious course would now be, as I have 
before insisted, to take a strongly built 
ship, like the 47am, equipped at all points 
with the most modern appliances, and 
proceed with it through Behring Strait 
into the Polar Sea, in a northward or 
perhaps a slightly north-eastward direction, 
and there abandon oneself to the tender 
mercies of the ice. Such an expedition 
would presumably be swept right across 
the Arctic Ocean far to the northward 
of the /vam’s route, and in a direction 

















The Discovery outward bound. 


From a photograph by Valentine, Dundee. 


In this way alone can we acquire such an 
intimate knowledge of these Arctic seas 
as is necessary, 1 repeat, for our under- 
standing of many of the most important 
physical conditions of the planet. ‘The 
superiority of this method of travel, from 
the purely scientific point of view, is very 
apparent when we compare the manifold 
scientific results attained on board the 
Fram with those which Johansen and I 
were able to achieve on our long sledge- 
journey and during our winter encamp- 
ment, when our energies had to be almost 
entirely devoted to the unceasing struggle 
for existence. In order to carry out the 


approximately parallel to it, and would 
after five (or perhaps six) years reappear 
upon the east coast of Greenland. With 
its thoroughly equipped laboratories on 
board it would be able to collect a store 
of accurate scientific observations such as 
no other expedition has ever garnered in. 
The fact that it would doubtless drift 
right across the Pole or in its immediate 
neighbourhood would be of comparatively 
slight importance. 

If I am rightly informed, the Canadian 
Government is contemplating the despatch 
of such an expedition in the immediate 
future, under the command of Captain 
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Bernier. The civilised world will await 
its results, which cannot but be very 
considerable, with the liveliest ex- 
pectation. 


397 


more mysteries will be cleared up in the 
immediate future. Thus these inhospitable 
tracts, which were once a happy hunting- 
ground for the wildest extravagances of 
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The Antarctic—compiled from the latest maps. 


6. ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

The preceding pages show that the 
greater part of the problems of Arctic 
exploration have little by little been solved, 
and that, although much remains to be 
done, there is every prospect that still 


inventive imagination, have been subjected 
to the sober control of human research. 
The case is different in the Antarctic 
area, which in this respect, and, it would 
appear, in most others, forms a striking 
contrast to the Arctic area. While the 
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would lead 
us to expect 
a somewhat 
high tem- 
perature 
throughout. 
According 
to our most 
recent re- 
searches, 
this cold 
layer at the 
bottom of 
the sea can 
only in very 
small meas- 
ure proceed 
from the 
Are 1c 
Ocean, 
which is 
shut off by 


several sub- 








Winter quarters in the Antarctic. From Mr. Borchgrevink'’s book, 


By permission of Messrs. Newnes. 


North Polar Sea is enclosed on both 
sides by the great continental masses of 
land, we know, on the other hand, that 
the Antarctic lands and _ ice-fields are 
surrounded by a vast expanse of ocean. 
But of these regions themselves we as yet 
know only the most advanced outworks, 
and these only at a few points. As to 
what lies behind them in that “ great 
unknown ” we cannot, if we must confess 
the truth, form even any confident con- 
jecture. Whether it be a _ continuous 
continent covered by an enormous ice- 
mantle, or scattered groups of islands, or 
an expanse of sea with occasional pro- 
jections of land here and there—all this 
is and must remain for the present a mere 
matter of guess-work. Yet it is certain 
that the physical conditions of these 
regions exercise a determining influence 
upon the physical conditions of even the 
warmest zones, and that a knowledge 
of them is indispensable to a complete 
understanding of many of the most 
interesting problems in the earlier history 
of our planet. Let me give one or 
two examples. It is a well-known fact 
that the temperature near the bottom of 
the sea, even at the equator, is only one 
or two dezrees above the freezing-point 
of water, and this although the high 
temperature of the surface, together with 
the subterranean heat of the sea-bottom, 


marine 
ridges. ‘The 
great bulk 
of it must therefore come from the 
Antarctic Ocean, but how and from what 
regions we have as yet scarcely any 
knowledge. It is easy to understand, 
however, that this phenomenon has an 
essential bearing upon the whole circu- 
lation of the sea, and through that upon 
the function of the sea in determining the 
distribution of climate over the earth. 
Certain remarkable resemblances _be- 
tween the fauna of South America on the 
one side and of Australia on the other 
have led many people to conjecture that 
these two continents were formerly con- 
nected by tracts of land extending right 
across the South Pole, and thus making 
possible the migration of animals. Did, 
then, such a continent formerly exist? Is 
the land in the Antarctic regions merely 
a remnant of it? And does a shallow 
submarine plateau to this day extend, 
with a few interruptions, between America 
and Australia, forming, so to speak, the 
pedestal of the Antarctic lands and islands, 


which stand out from sea as the ruins of 


the submerged continent? From the 
fossils found in the strata of the rocks, 
we know that those tracts of earth which 
we ourselves inhabit, and likewise the 
Arctic regions, have during earlier epochs 
in the earth’s history undergone remark- 
able vicissitudes of climate and physical 
conditions. Have, then, the Antarctic 
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regions been subjected to similar vicissi- 
tudes? All these questions, and many 
others of the greatest scientific import- 
ance, can be solved only by means of 
investigations of the unknown regions 
themselves. What wonder, then, that the 
whole scientific world should be more and 
more urgently demanding the exploration 
of this portion of the planet! One may 
almost say that there is no branch of 
natural science which does not present 
fundamental problems whose solution can 
be sought for only in the Antarctic 
regions. 

Such knowledge of the geography and 
physical phenomena of this area as 
we at present possess rests upon the dis- 
coveries made by various expeditions, 
most of them dating from the first half 
of the past century ; and we must always 
remember with gratitude the names of 
Cook, Biscoe, Bellinghausen, Dumont 
d’Urville, Balleny, Weddell, etc., and, 
most of all, that of James Ross. After 
an intermission of half a century, broken 
only by the great British Challenger 
Expedition, 


be made of the Belgian expedition under 
Lieutenant Gerlache, which was the first 
to winter in the Antarctic region, drifting 
in the ice-pack to the west of Graham’s 
Land, from 75° to 103° W. Long., and 
between 70° and 71° 30’ S. Lat. ‘The 
latest Antarctic expedition is that des- 
patched by Sir George Newnes, under the 
command of Mr. Borchgrevink, which 
was the first to winter on land in the 
Antarctic regions, remaining from February 
1899 to February 1900 at Cape Adare in 
Robertson Bay, Victoria Land. ‘This 
expedition also succeeded in landing upon 
Ross’s so-called “great ice-barrier,” and 
in reaching, at 78° 50’ S., the highest 
southern latitude as yet attained. 

From the collective results of these 
expeditions we now know that to the 
south of the southern point of America, 
and close to the Antarctic circle, there 
exists a considerable amount of land, the 
so-called Dirk Gherritz Archipelago, which 
includes at least one island of some extent, 
Graham Island, and, farther to the south- 
west, Alexander I. Land. On the other 





and by a 





German ex- 
pedition 
under Dall- 
mann, we 
again, at the 
end of the 
century, 
come upon 
a period of 
activity in 
Antarctic 
exploration, 
We may 
especially 
note the 
work done 
by the 
Norwegian 
Captains 
Larsen, 
Evensen, 
and Christ- 
ensen, the 
lastof whom 
effected the 


’ first landing - 


upon the 
“Antarctic 














Continent.”’ 











Mention 
must also 


The Southern Cross: Sir George Newnes’ Expedition. 
By permission of Messrs, Newnes. 
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side of the South Pole, due south 
of Australia and along the Antarctic 
circle, we find either a serics of islands 
or a continuous continent, known as 
Wilkes Land, which is supposed to 
end towards the west in the so-called 
Termination Island at about 95° E., and 
a little north of the Antarctic circle ; but 
the existence of this island is question- 
able. Southward from New Zealand we 
have, moreover, the largest known expanse 
of land in the Antarctic regions—Victoria 
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continent? Chief among the reasons 
which have led to this conjecture may be 
mentioned the well-known and_ peculiar 
Antarctic icebergs, which attain to such 
huge dimensions. In their strange table- 
like formation they rise to a height of 
150 or even 200 feet over the sea level, 
and run to a length of several English 
miles. These colossal masses of floating 
ice are encountered in almost all quarters 
of the Antarctic Ocean, and presumably 
have their origin in the ice-mantles of 

















Victoria Land, on which Ross discovered 


After an old lithograph. 


Land, stretching southward to beyond 78°, 
on which Ross discovered the great 
volcanoes Erebus and ‘Terror. 

At about 50° E., in the ocean between 
Africa and Australia, land has been 
descried on the Antarctic Circle—the so- 
called Enderby Land, and, to the east of 
it, Kemp Land. 

It will be seen that it is mainly in 
three segments of the Antarctic Circle, 
far distant from each other, that land 
has been discovered. ‘The great question 
at once arises whether these lands, as 
many suppose, are the northern outposts 


of a great and continuous Antarctic’ 


the great volcanoes Erebus and Terror. 


the unknown lands. It must also be 
noted that the land discovered in the 
Antarctic regions has everywhere been 
found to be clothed in huge glaciers, 
whose high, perpendicular ice-walls drop 
sheer into the sea. ‘To the east of the 
volcanoes Erebus and ‘Terror, on Victoria 
Land (at about 78°), Ross, in February 
1842, sailed for nearly four hundred miles 
along such a “ great ice-barrier,” until, at 
its eastern end, he thought he saw more 
high land behind it. In other quarters of 
the Antarctic Ocean a similar ice-barrier 
has been found to block further progress 
towards the south. Hence it has been 
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concluded that the whole ‘ Antarctic 
Continent” is clothed in a continuous 
ice-mantle like that of Greenland, almost 
everywhere covering the land and pro- 
jecting into the sea, ending in these walls 
of ice, and perpetually giving off in the 
form of icebergs its yearly increment of 
snow. ‘This conjecture must, however, 
be regarded as far from established. We 
must remember that, by a similar process 
of reasoning, Franz-Josef Land, on its 
discovery, was held to be the south coast 
of a great Arctic continent, and _ that 
geographers in general have at all times 


rule project into the sea on all sides, and 
give off icebergs of considerable dimen- 
sions, whose table-like form often reminds 
us strongly of the Antarctic ice-giants. 

It is true that the circumstance—em- 
phasized, among others, by Sir John 
Murray—that the sea seems to grow 
gradually shallower towards the south may 
point to the existence of a continuous 
continent; but, on the other hand, it 
must also be admitted that at several 
points, as, for example, in Weddell’s Sea, 
no such upward slope of the sea-bottom 
has as yet been noted. On the contrary, 

















The Discovery in the Tay. 


From a photograph by Valentine, Dundee. 


been inclined to assume the existence 
of great masses of land behind newly 
discovered coasts, and to transform 
scattered islands into continents. In 
view of the great precipitation which 
must occur over the Antarctic regions, 
surrounded as they are by sea, we need 
not assume such vast expanses of land 
in order to account for the formation of 
ice-mantles large enough to give off the 
-Antarctic icebergs. Franz-Josef Land, 
as we see, has been found to be a 
comparatively small group of comparatively 
small islands, which are nevertheless, by 
reason of the great precipitation, entirely 
covered by glaciers. ‘These glaciers as a 


Ross believed that he had found depths 
of 4ooo fathoms. ‘The sea between 
Enderby Land and Wilkes Land seems 
also to be comparatively deep—from 1600 
to 1800 fathoms; and the absence of 
icebergs in this stretch of sea may also 
imply the absence of adjacent land. I 
am therefore of opinion that we must be 
prepared to find broad arms of the sea 
running deep into the so-called Antarctic 
Continent, and perhaps cutting it up into 
comparatively small portions of land and 
groups of islands. For my part, I do 
not even feel convinced that the South 
Pole itself is situated on land. 

There are many other and still more 
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important unsolved problems in_ these 
regions, but the consideration of them 
would, for the present, take us too far 
afield, 

At the beginning of the new century 
we hail with satisfaction the opening of 
a new era in Antarctic exploration, inas- 
much as two of the most powerful nations 
in the world are despatching, each on its 
own account, a thoroughly equipped ex- 
pedition into the Antarctic waters. 

The British nation, which has so many 
great traditions in the sphere of Polar 
discovery, is now taking up its task afresh 
in sending forth an expedition, under 
Commander Scott, to explore Victoria 
Land, discovered by Ross, and the sur- 
rounding regions. Peculiar care has been 
devoted to every detail of its outfit. This 
is, so far as I remember, the first time 
that an English Polar expedition has built 
its own ship, especially designed for ice- 
navigation and exploration. It has been 


A. B. Armitage, R.N. 
Lieut. C, Royds, R.N. 
Discovery, 


christened the Déscovery—an_ excellent 
name, which evokes many memories of 
the great explorers, from William Baffin 
onwards. 

The intention is to start in August of 
this year, and, presumably in September, 
to proceed scuthward along the east coast 
of Victoria Land towards the region of the 
voleanoes Erebus and ‘Terror. ‘Thence 
the ship’s course will be laid eastward 
along Ross’s “great ice-barrier,” the 
nature and origin of which it is of great 
importance to determine. Does it form 
the northern edge of a great Antarctic 
ice-mantle, stretching right to the South 
Pole? Or is it only part of a local 
glacier belonging to Victoria Land? 
These are weighty questions which the 
expedition will be able to answer. It is 
proposed to push as far eastward as time 
and the state of the sea will allow, in 
order to ascertain whether land, as Ross 
believed, is again to be found beyond 
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the barrier. At the same time the east- 
ward voyage will not be carried so far 
but that, before autumn arrives, the ship 
may return to the east coast of Victoria 
Land, and there, if possible, find a 
harbour in which to winter. In the 
winter quarters, the autumn and winter 
will be employed in all sorts of scientific 
researches — magnetic, meteorological, 
seismological observations—observations 
of the tide, of the pendulum, ete. 

With the return of the sun in spring, 
sledge-journeys will begin. Partly with 
the-aid of dogs, and partly without, the 
expedition will explore the interior of the 
country towards the south and west, and 
will doubtless gather in a rich harvest 
of important discoveries with regard to 
the physical conditions and extent of this 
unknown land. ‘The sledge-expeditions 
will return to headquarters before ‘‘ the 
navigable season” begins, when the ship 
will try to break its way out of the ice 
as early as possible, in order to carry 
out a further voyage of discovery in the 
summer of 1902-3. ‘The main object 
in this case will be, so far as possible, 
to investigate the land west of Cape 
Adare and Wilkes Land, in order to de- 
termine, among 


to meet the conditions likely to be en- 
countered. Every one who has had the 
slightest experience is well aware of the 
enormous difference between a steamer and 
a sailing-ship, more particularly in the case 
of ice-navigation, where so much depends 
upon seizing favourable opportunities in 
the drifting ice. The British expedition 
has a great virgin field before it in 
these regions of ice and fire, where every 
step in advance must be attended with 
momentous discoveries. We see it set 
forth with every good wish, and we await 
its return in full expectation of a rich 
harvest of knowledge. 

Simultaneously with the British expedi- 
tion, the German expedition, under the 
command of Professor Erich von Dry- 
galski, will steer its course towards the 
south. 

Drygalski has planned and equipped 
his expedition with the scientific thorough- 
ness peculiar to the German nation ; and 
it is characteristic of the ruling spirit of 
the enterprise that its ship has been 
named after the great German mathema- 
tician Gauss. ‘The Germans too have 
built their own ship, for the construction 
of which the “vam has in the main served 





other things, 





whether it forms 
a continuous ex- 
panse or consists 
of islands. ‘The 
ship will thence 
make for New 
Zealand, and 
then homeward 
by way of the 
Pacific, presum- 
ably reaching 
‘ngland in Au- 
gust 1903. 
When we re- 
flect that James 
Ross_ performed 
his long voyages 
and made his 
great discoveries 














in these regions 
on board sailing- 
ships, which, 


‘moreover, were not specially built for 


such service, it seems clear that an ex- 
pedition such as this must be able to 
effect something very considerable, with 
its newly built ship, propelled by steam, 
and fitted out in the best possible way 


The Belgica: Gerlache’s Expedition. 


asa model. One difference between the 
two expeditions is that while the British, 
according to their old traditions, have a 
large ship’s-company, of something over 
fifty men, the Germans are taking only 
twenty odd, 
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Drygalski’s plan is to make first for the 
Kerguelen Islands and thence to push on 
southwards by the east coast of Enderby 
Land. Here he will have a new and 
entirely unknown field before him. He 
will make his way as far south as possible, 
and then winter with his ship at some 
point where a good winter harbour 
presents itself, either on the west coast 
of Victoria Land or on some other land 
which he may discover, ‘The winter will 
be employed in observations similar to 
those of the British expedition, and in the 
spring he will investigate with dogs and 
sledges the interior of the newly discovered 
lands. With the return of the navigable 
season he intends to make his way west- 
ward along the coasts of the Antarctic 
lands (or along the ice-barrier which may 
perhaps be found here also), thus, if 
possible, reaching Weddell’s Sea, and 
thence heading for home again. 

It is needless to say that the German 
expedition has a magnificent ficld before 
it for great and important discoveries. 
We have every reason to expect that by 
means of these two expeditions humanity 
will have made a great onward stride in 
its knowledge of the physical phenomena 
of the Antarctic area. It is a fact of 
special significance that these two nations 
should have agreed to despatch their 
expeditions simultaneously, and to conduct 
their investigations in accordance with a 
common plan. It is clear that observa- 
tions carried out simultaneously at several 
points in the Polar regions, and at other 
places on the earth’s surface, are of many 
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Relics of the Sir John Franklin Expedition found by Dr. Rae, 1854. 


times greater value than chance observa- 
tions carried out at a single spot. 

But Antarctic exploration will by no 
means be summed up in these two 
expeditions. Rather, we may be sure, 
they will form the introduction to a new 
period. ‘There is already a prospect of 
two other expeditions in the near future. 
A Scotch expedition under Mr. W. S. 
Bruce, and a Swedish expedition under 
Dr. Otto Nordenskiéld, will probably set 
forth next year. ‘These expeditions have 
chosen as their field of operation the 
other side of the Antarctic Ocean, 
south of Dirk Gherritz Archipelago and 
Weddell’s Sea. Here, too, important 
questions await solution. 

We will eagerly await the return of all 
these explorers, and look forward with 
intense curiosity to seeing how, by their 
efforts, the veil is lifted inch by inch from 
the mysterious realms surrounding the 
South Pole. 

In our age of avarice and greed, when 
the nations stand armed to the teeth to 
fight for power and pelf, and one begins 
to have doubts as to the moral progress 
of humanity, it seems like a ray of light 
to see men setting sail for higher goals. 
Let us, then, wish them godspeed on 
their several quests, in Browning’s well- 
known words : 


** Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry, ‘Speed,—fight on, 
fare ever 
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There as here! 
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N February of the year 1809, when 
the French were sat down before 
Saragossa—then enduring its second 

and more terrific siege within a period 
of six months—it came to the knowledge 
of Monseigneur the Duc d’Abrantes, at 
that time the general commanding, that 
his army, though undoubtedly the salt 
of the earth, was yet so little sufficient 
to itself in the matter of seasoning, that 
it was reduced to the necessity of flavour- 
ing its soup with the saltpetre out of its 
own cartridges. In this emergency, 
monseigneur sent for a certain Ducos, 
captain on the staff of General Berthier, 
but at present attached to a siege-train 
before the doomed town, and asked him 
if he knew whence—if anywhere in the 
vicinity—it might be possible to make 
good the deficiency. 

Now this Ducos was a very progressive 
evolution of the times, spawned of the 
rising sun, hatched stinging and splendid 
from the exotic quagmires of the past. 
A facile linguist, by temperament and 
early training an artist, he had flown 
naturally to the field of battle as to that 
field most fertile of daring new effects 
whose surprises called for record rather 
than analysis. It was for him to collect 
the impressions that, later, duller wits 
should classify. And, in the meantime, 
here he was at twenty a captain of re- 
nown, and always a creature of the most 
unflagging resourcefulness. 

_ “You were with Lefebvre-Desnouettes 
in Aragon last year?” demanded Junot. 

“T was, general; both before the siege 
and during it.” 





PTAIN. 


“You heard mention of salt mines in 
this neighbourhood ? ” 

“There were rumours of them, sir, 
amongst the hills of Ulebo; but it was 
never our need to verify the rumours.” 

“Take a company now, and run them 
to earth. I will give you a week.” 

“Pardon me, general; I need no 
company but my own, which is ever the 
safest colleague.” 

Junot glared demoniacally. He was 
already verging on the madness that was 
presently to destroy him. 

“The devil!” he shouted. ‘ You 
shall pickle yourself for that assurance. 
Go alone, sir, since you’re so confident, 
and find salt ; and at your peril be killed 
before reporting the result to me. Bones 
of God! is every. skip-jack with a 
shoulder-knot to better my commands ? ” 

Ducos saluted and wheeled impassive. 
He knew that in a few days Marshal 
Lannes was to supplant this maniac. 

* * * * + 

Up and away amongst the intricate 
ridges of the mountains, where the half- 
unravelled knots of the Pyrenees flow 
down in threads, or clustered threads, 
that are by-and-by combed into the 
plains south of Saragossa, a dusky young 
goatherd loitered amongst the chestnut 
trees on a hot afternoon. ‘This boy’s 
beauty was of a supernal order; his 
elastic young cheeks glowed with the hot 
ripeness that precedes, but is not yet 
mellowness ; his eyebrows were resolute 
bows; the rapid caressing speech of his 
lips was set between double dimples like 
quotation-marks. For, as he sat, he 
would talk to his own shadow as it lay 
on the ground before him—pout at it, 
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coquet with it, affect an attention to 
its replies—all after a fashion that was 
surely not that of the sex he represented : 
“Oh, shameful! who art thou? Not 
Anita, that Eugenio loved of old? Go, 
go, before he returns—as he promised 
he would one day—and change thy dress, 
lest, coming back, he should say, ‘ This 
is no girl’s shadow. Ah, me! I have 
lost the shadow of my love!’” 

She raised her head quickly on the 
word, and her heart leapt. It was to 
hear the sound of a footstep, on the 
stones far below, coming up the moun- 
tain-side. She looked to her shirt and 
jacket. Ragged as they were, undeveloped 
as was the figure within them, she had 
been so jealous a housewife that there 
was not even such an eyelet-hole in all 
as would attract a Peeping ‘Tom. Now, 
leaving her goats amongst the scattered 
boulders of the open, she backed into 
the groves precautionally, but a_ little 
reluctantly, because in her heart she 
lusted for company. 

The footsteps came on toilfully, and 
the man who sounded them hove into 
sight. He wore the dress of an English 
officer, save for the shepherd’s felt hat 
on his head; but his scarlet jacket was 
knotted loosely by the sleeves about his 
throat, in order to the disposition of a 
sling that held his left arm crooked in 
a bloody swathe. He levered himself up 
with a broken spear-shaft ; but he was other- 
wise weaponless. According to Eugéne 
Ducos, a pistol was folly’s resource, but 
wit’s embarrassment in an emergency. 

Having reached a little plateau, irregular 
with rocks shed from the cliffs above, he 
sat down within the shade of a grove of 
chestnut and carob trees, and sighed, and 
wiped his brow, and nodded to all 
around and below him. 

‘*Yes, and yes, and of a truth,” thought 
he, “here is the country of my know- 
ledge. And yonder, deep and far amongst 
its myrtles and mulberries, crawls the 
Ebro; and to my right—a browner clod 
amongst the furrows of the valleys— 
heaves up the ruined monastery of St. 
Ildefonso, that Daguenet sacked, the 
radical; whilst I occupied (ah, the week 
of sweet Malvoisie and sweeter love!) 
the little inn at the junction of the 
Pampeluna and Saragossa roads. And 
what has become of Anita of the inn? 
— of Oh, plague take it! if I could 
but find and use my little rogue now!” 








The goatherd slipped round the wing 
of a boulder, and stood before him, 
breathing hard. Her black curls were 
for all the world bandaged, as it might 
be (though they were more in the way 
to give than take wounds), and a soft 
black sombrero stood askew on the top. 
She had a kind of gaskins on her legs, 
loose, so as to reveal the bare knees and 
a little over; and across her shoulders 
was slung a sunburnt shawl that depended 
in a bib against her chest. 

Now the one stood looking down and 
the other up, their visions magnetically 
meeting and blending till the eyes of the 
goatherd were delivered of very stars of 
rapture. 

Was this a ghost, thought Ducos, 
summoned of his passion, or perhaps of 
his necessity? But the other had no 
such infidelity. All in a moment she 
had fallen upon her brown knees before 
him, and was pitifully kissing his band- 
aged arm; and was moaning and mur- 
muring her ecstasy; and, with every 
fondling plea, was ceding and abasing 
herself to wring a gesture of response. 

*Nariguita!” he murmured, rallying, 
as if from a dream: “ Nariguita!” 

She laughed and sobbed. 

“Ah! the dear little happy name 
from thy lips! A thousand times will 
I repeat it to myself, but never as thou 
wouldst say it. Andnow! Yes, Nariguita, 
Eugenio—thine own Littlenose—thy child, 
thy baby, who never doubted that this 
day would come—oh, love of my heart, 
that it would come!” (She clung up 
to him and hid her face)—‘ Eugenio! 
though the garden of my soul bears no 
fruit for the mouth of my lord that 
planted the seed !” 

He smiled, recovered of his _ first 
astonishment. Ministers of revolution! 
In all the pandemonium of passion they 
evoked, sl:ould not Love’s coincidences 
have a place? ‘Their very creed was 
opportunism. Here was he in proof to 
it; here was he chanced again, and 
timely, upon that same sweet instrument 
he had once used, and done with, and 
thrown aside, careless of its direction. 
He had but to stoop and return it to 
his bosom, and use and discard it once 
more. Great were the ministers of revo- 
lution, and great would he, their agent, 
show himself. 

He caressed her with a real delight. 
She was something more than lovable. 
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His longest kiss upon her lips was his 
earnest of a most enthusiastic gratitude. 
“ Anita—my little Anita,” began he 
glowingly. 
But she took him up with a rippling 
swiftness, answering the question of his eyes : 
“Oh, my beloved! I had offended 
Truth, and it turned upon me After 
thou hadst gone, it stood at my father’s 
ear, denouncing us. He held a last 
letter of thine, that had missed my hands 
for his. Oh, love, how I swooned not 
to read it! He was for killing me—me 
a traitor (soul of my soul, but wert thou 
banished to the sunless country, I would 
make my kingdom of the ice!) ‘Then 
Tia Joachina had pity, and dressed me 
as you see, and smuggled me to the 
hills that I might have at least a chance 
to live without suffering wrong. And, 
behold! the heavens smiled upon me, 
knowing my love! and Senor Cangrejo 
took me to herd his goats. For seven 
months—for seven long, faithful months ; 
until the sweetest of my heart’s flock 
should return to pasture in my bosom. 
And now he has come, my lamb, my 
prince, even as he had promised. He 
has come, and I too, to meet him, 
counting nothing of the mazes of the 
world —drawn together by the silent song 
of our hearts. What could we do but 
surely meet? Eugenio: ah Dios! and 
thou hast dared this for my sake?” 
‘*“Sweet my beautiful,” answered the 
ingenuous young officer, ‘“‘ I should have 
dared only in breaking my word. Ux 
honnéte homme wa que sa parole—sa 
parole @honneur, is the motto for a little 
poor ‘captain, Nariguita) And who is 
this Senor Cangrejo ?” 
Some terror, offspring of his question, 
set her clinging to him once more. 
“What dost thou here?” she cried, 
with immediate inconsistency—“ a lamb 
amongst the wolves! Eugenio 4 
“Eh!” he took her up, with an air of 
bewilderment: ‘‘I am Sir Zhones, the 
‘nglish capitaine, though it lose me your 
favour, mamselle. W’at! damn eet, I 
say !” 
She fell away, staring at him a moment ; 
then gathered, and leapt to him again 
between tears and laughter. 
“But this?” she asked, her teeth 
glistening ; and she touched the bandage. 
“Ah, that?” he answered. “I was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the French 
—you understand? Also, I escaped from 





their lines. As you remark, mamselle, the 
blood is real. It came—lint and _ splint 
and all—from the arm of a_ broken 
sabreur, who, indeed, had no longer need 
of it.” 

“ Por amor de su alma!” she cried. 
“Come away into the trees, where none 
will notice you.” 

“T have no fear, I,” said Captain 
Zhones. But he rose, with a smile, and 
followed whither she led. And _ then, 
sitting amidst the veiling shadows, he told 
her (the Machiavel) with what eagerness 
he had awaited this moment; and he 
carelessly suggested how, now that it was 
come, he should turn the occasion to 
account by looking for salt. Then at 
that she stared at him troubled, and her 
lip began to quiver. 

“Ah, God!” she said, “am not I 
enough? Go thy ways, then; but for 
pity’s heart-sake let me weep a little. Yes, 
yes, there is salt in the mountains. ‘That 
I know, and where the caves lie. But 
there are also Cangrejo—whom the French 
ruined and made a madman—and a 
hundred like him—wild-cats hidden 
amongst the Icaves. And there are the 
homeless friars of St. Ildefonso; and 
dear body of Christ !—the Tribunal of 
Terror, the Junta of women, that would 
penetrate your disguise as readily as did 
the shepherd the lion’s skin.” 

* By my soul, madam, I am obliged to 
you for omitting the ass. And what is 
this Junta?” 

“It is a scourge,” she whispered, 
shivering, “ for traitors and for spies. It 
gathers nightly, at sunset, in the dip 
yonder, and there waters with blood its 
cross of death. This very evening, 
Cangrejo tells me 

She broke off, cuddled closer to her 
companion, and clasping her hands and 
shrugging up her shoulders to him, went 
on solemnly : 

“Eugenio, there was a waggon-full of 
piastres coming secretly for Saragossa by 
the Tolosa road. It was badly convoyed. 
One of your generals got scent of it. ‘The 
guard had time to hide their treasure 
and disperse, but him whom they thought 
had betrayed them the tribunal of women 
claimed, and to-night——” 

“ Well, he will receive his wages. And 
where is the treasure concealed ?” 

“Ah! that I do not know.” 

Ducos got to his feet, and stretched 
and yawned, 
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“T have a fancy to see this meeting- 
place of the tribunal. Wilt thou lead me 
to it, Nariguita?” 

“ Mother of God, thou art mad!” 

“Then I must go alone, like a madman.” 

“Eugenio, it is cursing and accurst. 
None will so much as look into it by 
day ; and, at dusk, only when franked by 
the holy Church.” 

“So greatly the better. Advos, 
Nariguita !” 

It took them half an hour, descending 
cautiously, and availing themselves of 
every possible shelter of bush and _ rock, 
to reach a strangely formed amphitheatre, 
set stark and shallow amongst the higher 
swales of the valley, but so overhung with 
scrub of myrtle and wild pomegranate as 
to be only indefinitely distinguishable from 
above. A ragged track, running from the 
lower levels into this hollow, tailed off and 
was attenuated into a point where it took 
a curve of the rocks at a distance below. 

As Ducos entered the brush, approach- 
ing the rim, a toss of black crows went 
up from the mouth ahead of him, like 
ashes of paper spouted from a chimney. 

He looked over. ‘The bush ceased at 
the edge of a considerable pit, roughly 
circular in shape, whose sides of bare 
sloping sand met and flattened at the 
bottom into an extended platform. Thence 
arose a triangular gibbet—a very rack in 
a devil’s larder, all about which a horde 
of little pitchy bird scullions were busy 
with the joints. Holy Mother, how they 
squabbled and flapped at one another 
with their sleeves! The two carcases 
that hung there seemed, for all their heavy 
pendulosity, to reel and rock with laughter, 
bumping together in eyeless merriment. 

Ducos mentally calculated the distance 
to the gallows below from any available 
coign of concealment. 

“One could hear nothing,” he mur- 
mured, shaking his head in aggravation ; 
“and, this Junta of ladies—it will probably 
talk. What if it were to discuss that very 
question of the piastres? Noseling, will 
you go and be my little reporter at the 
ceremony ? ” 

Anita, crouching in the brush behind 
him, whispered terrified: “It is im- 
possible. ‘hey admit none but priests 
and women.” 

“And are you not a woman, most 
beautiful ? ” 

“God forbid!” she said. “I am the 
little goatherd, Ambrosio.” 
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He stood some moments, frowning. A 
scheme, daring and characteristic, was be- 
ginning to take shape in his brain. 

“What is that clump of rags by the 
gallows ?” he asked, without looking round, 

“It is not rags; it is rope, senor.” 

He thought again, 

“And when do they come to hang this 
rascal ?” he said. 

“Tt is always at dusk.—Eugenio! Oh, 
dear Mother!” she whimpered, for the 
young man had suddenly slipped between 
the branches, and was going swiftly and 
softly down the pit-side, 

Already the basin of sand was locked 
in the shadows of the hills. Ducos ap- 
proached the gibbet. ‘The congress of 
scullions arose and dispersed, quarrelling 
with nothing so much as the sunlight they 
encountered above. 

“Tt is an abominable task,” said the 
aide-de-camp, looking up at the dangling 
bodies, “but par égard pour ! Empereur ! 
That fellow there in the domino—it will 
make us of one build; and, as for com- 
plexion, why, he at least has no eyes for 
the travesty. Mon Dieu, what a Pro- 
vidence !” 

There was a ladder leaned against the 
third, and empty, beam. He put it into 
position for the cloaked figure and ran up 
it. The rope was hitched to a hook in 
the cross-piece. He must clasp and lever 
up by main strength his burden before he 
could slacken and detach the cord. ‘Then, 
with an exclamation of relief, he let the 
body drop upon the sand beneath. He 
descended the ladder in excitement. 

* Anita!” he called. 

She had followed and was at hand, 
She trembled, and was as pale as death. 

“ Help me,” he panted, “with this— 
into the bush.” 

He had lifted his end by the shoulders. 

“What devil possesses you? I cannot,” 
she sobbed ; “I shall die.” 

‘*Ah! Noseling—for my sake! There 
is no danger if thou art brave and ex- 
peditious.” 

Between them they tugged and trailed 
their load into the dense undergrowth 
skirting the open track, and there let it 
plunge and sink. Ducos removed the 
domino from the body, rolling and hauling 
at that irreverently. ‘Then he saw how 
the wretch had been pinioned, wrists and 
ankles, beneath. 

Carrying the cloak, he hastened back 
to the gallows. ‘There he cautiously 
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selected from the surplus stock of cord a 
length of some twelve feet, at either end 
of which he formed a loop. So, mount- 
ing a ladder, over the hook he hitched 
this cord by one end, and then, swinging 
himself clear, slid down the rope until he 
could pass both his feet into the lower 
hank. 

“ Voila!” said he. “Come up and 
tie me to the other with some little pieces 
round the waist and knees and neck.” 

She obeyed, weeping. Her love and her 
duty were to this wonder of manhood, 
however dreadful his counsel. Presently, 
trussed to his liking, he bade her fetch 
the brigand’s cloak and _ button it 
over all. 

“ Now,” said he, “ one last sacramental 
kiss ; and so, descending and placing the 
ladder and all as before, thou shalt take 
standing-room in the pit for this veritable 
dance of death.” 

A moment—and he was hanging there, 
to all appearances a corpse. ‘The short 
rope at his neck had been so disposed 
and knotted—the collar of the domino 
serving—as to make him look, indeed, as 
if he strained at the tether’s end. He 
had dragged his long hair over his eyes ; 
his head lolled to one side; his tongue 
protruded. For the rest, the cloak hid 
all, even to his feet. 

The goatherd whimpered. 

“Ah, holy saints, he is dead! 

The head came erect, grinning. 

** Eugenio!” she cried. “Oh, my God ! 
Thou wilt be discovered—thou wilt slip 
and strangle! Ah, the crows—soul of 
my soul, the crows!” 

“Imbecile! have I not my hands? 
See, I kiss one to thee, with the very 
grace of Talma, in acknowledgment of 
thy compliment. Now the sun sinks and 
my ghostly vigil will be short. Pray 
heaven only they alight not on that in the 
bush. Nariguita, little fanfan, this is my 
last word. Go, hide thyself in the thickets 
above, and watch what a Frenchman, 
the most sensitive of mortals, will suffer 
to serve his emperor.” 

It was an era, indeed, of sublime lusts 
and barbaric virtues, when men must 
mount upon stepping-stones, not of their 
dead selves, but of their slaughtered 
enemies, to higher things. Anita, like 
Ducos, was a child of her generation. 
To her mind the heroic pungency of this 
deed overpowered its horror. She kissed 
her lover’s feet; secured the safe dis- 
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position of the cloak about them ; then 
turned and fled to do his bidding. 

At dusk, with the sound of footsteps 
coming up the pass, the crows dispersed. 
fugene, for all his truculence, had sweated 
over their persistency. A single more 
gluttonous swoop might at any moment 
have blinded him, and have so fastened 
all on to the feast, before help could 
reach him from the eyrie whence un- 
wearying love watched his every motion. 
Now—common earnest of the Providence 
that waits on derring do—the sudden lift 
and scatter of the swarm left his hearing 
free to the tinkle of a bridle sounding 
rhythmical from the track below. Im- 
mediately he fell, with all his soul, into 
the pose of death. 

The cadence of the steel so little 
altered, the footsteps padded in so muffled 
and so deadly, that, peering presently 
through slit eyelids for the advent of 
the troop, it twitched his strung nerves 
to see a sinister congress already drawn 
soundless about the gibbet on which he 
hung. Perhaps for the first time in this 
stagnant atmosphere he realised the peril 
he had invited. But still the gambler’s 
Providence befriended him. 

All were women but two—the victim, 
a sullen, whiskered Yanguesian, strapped 
cuttingly to a mule, and a_paunchy, 
shovel-hatted Carmelite, who hugged a 
crucifix between his roomy sleeves. 

Ducos had heard of these banded ven- 
geresses. Now, he was Frenchman enough 
to appreciate in full the significance of 
their attitude as they clustered beneath 
him in the dusk, a veiled and voiceless 
huddle of phantoms. ‘“ How,” he thought, 
peeping through the dropped curtain of 
his hair, “will the adorables do it?” 
He had a hysterical inclination to laugh ; 
and at that moment the monk, with a 
sudden decision to action, brushed against 
him and set him slowly twirling until his 
face was averted from the show. 

Immediately thereupon—as_ he _ inter- 
preted sounds—the mule was haled under 
the gallows. He heard the ladder placed 
in position ; he heard a strenuous shuffling 
as of concentrated movement. What he 
failed to hear (at present) was any cry or 
protest from the victim. ‘The beam above 
creaked—a bridle tinkled—a lighter drop 
of hoofs receded. A pregnant pause 
ensued, broken only by a slight noise 
like rustling or vibrating, and then, in an 
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“He must clasp and lever up by main strength his burden before he could slacken and detach the cord.” 


instant, by a voice, chuckling, hateful — 
the voice of the priest. 

“What! to hang there without a word, 
Carlos! Wouldst thou go and never ask 
what became of that very treasure thou 
soldst thy soul to betray? The devil has 


rounded on thee, Carlos ; 
it is thou that art lost, 


for, after all, 
and not the 


treasure. That is all put away—-shout it 
in the ears of thy neighbours up there 
it is all put away, Carlos, safe in the salt- 


mines of the Little Hump. 


Cry it to the 
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whole world now; thou mayst if thou 
canst. In the salt-mines of the Little 
Hump. Dost hear? Ah, then, we must 
make thee answer.” 

With his words the pit was all at once 
in shrill hubbub—noise indescribable and 
dreadful, the shrieking of harpies bidden 
to their prey. It rose demoniac—to a 
very Walpurgis. 

‘*No, no,” thought the almost unnerved 
Frenchman; “it is unlawful so to refine 
on justice.” 

He was twisting again, for all his mad 
will to prevent it. He would not look ; 
and yet he looked. ‘The monk, possessed, 
was thrashing the torn and twitching rub- 
bish with his crucifix. ‘The others, their 
fingers busy with the bodkins they had 
plucked from their mantillas, had retreated 
for the moment to a little distance. 

Suddenly the Carmelite, as if in an 
uncontrollable frenzy, dropped his weapon, 
and, scuttling to the mule, where it stood 
near at hand, tore a great horse-pistol 
from its holster among the trappings, and 
pointed it at the insensible body. 

“Scum of all devils!” he bellowed. 
“Tn fire descend to fire that lasts eternal ! ” 

He pulled the trigger. There was a 
flash and shattering explosion, <A blazing 
hornet stung Ducos in the leg. He may 
have started and shrieked. Any cry or 
motion of his must have passed unnoticed 
in the screaming panic evoked of the 
crash. He clung on with his hands and 
dared to raise his head. The mouth of 
the pass was dusk with flying. skirts. 
Upon the sands beneath him, the body 
of the priest, a shapeless bulk, was slowly 
subsiding and settling, one fat fist of it 
yet gripping the stock of a pistol that, 
overgorged, had burst as it was discharged. 


rl. 


The reek of the little tragedy had 
hardly dissipated before Ducos found 
himself. ‘The sentiment of revolt, de- 
riving from his helpless position, had 
been indeed but momentary. ‘To feel 
his own accessibility to torture painted 
torture to him as an inhuman lust. With 
the means to resist, or escape, at will, he 
might have sat long in ambush watching 
it, even condoning it as an extravagant 
posture of art. 

With a heart full of such exultation 
over the success of his trick that for the 
moment he forgot the pain of his wound, 
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he hurriedly unpicked the knots of the 
shorter cords about him, and, jumping to 
the ground, waited until the shadow of 
a little depressed figure came slinking 
across the sand towards him. 

“Eugenio!” it cried. “What has 
happened ? Oh, art thou hurt?” 

She ran into his arms, sobbing. 

“T am hurt,” said Ducos.  ‘ Quick, 
child; unstrap this from my arm and 
bind it about my calf. Didst hear? But 
it was magnificent. ‘Two birds with a 
single stone. ‘The piastres in pickle for 
us. Didst see, moreover? Dear saints, 
it was laughable! I would sacrifice a 
decoration to be witness of the meeting 
of those two overhead. Death of my 
life! It should be the Yanguesian for 
my money, for he has at least his teeth 


left. Look how he shows them, bursting 
with rage. Quick, quick, quick! we must 
be up and away before any of those 


others thinks of returning.” 

‘And if one should,” she said; ‘Sand 
mark the empty beam?” 

“What does it matter, littlest? I must 
be off to-night, after thou hast answered 
me one single question.” 

“Off? Eugenio ! oh, not without me ?” 

“ Peste, my girl! In this race so much 
as a doubtful thought were an incum- 
brance. But I will return for thee— 
never fear.” 

He still sat in his domino. She knelt 
at his feet, most tenderly and pityingly 
dressing his wound, from which the blood 
ran. At his words she looked up breath- 
lessly into his face; then away, to hide 
from him the filling of her eyes. In the 
act she slunk down, making herself small 
in the sand. 

“God! Eugenio! we are watched !” 

He turned about quickly. 

“Whence ?” 


“From the mouth of the pass,” she 
whispered. 
“T can see nothing,” he said. “ Hurry, 


nevertheless! What a time thou art! 
There, it is enough of thy bungling 
fingers. Help me to my fect and out of 
this place. Come!” he ended angrily. 
He had an ado to climb the easy 
slope. By the time they were entered 
amongst the rocks and bushes above, it 
was swooping dark. 
“Whither wouldst 
asked the goatherd. 
He had known well enough—to some 
point, in fact, whence she could indicate 


thou, dearest ?” 
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to him the direction of the Little Hump, 
where the treasure lay,—afterwards, to 
the very hill-top where some hours earlier 
they had foregathered. But he would 
not or could not explain this. His 
faculties seemed suddenly all engaged to 
a savage grievance over her obtuseness. 
He stumbled along, raving in his heart. 
If she offered to help him, he would tear 
his arm furiously from her touch. She 
wondered, poor stricken thing, haunting 
him with startled eyes. ‘Then at last 
her misery found voice : 

“What have I done? I will not ask 
again to go with thee, if that is it. It 
was only one little foolish cry of terror, 
most dear—that they should suspect, and 
seize, and torture me. But, indeed, should 
they do it, thou canst trust me to be 
silent.” 

He stopped, swaying, and regarded 
her demoniacally. His face was a livid 
and malignant blot in the thickening 
dusk. ‘To torture her! why, she was but 
a child of fifteen. It was he that was 
being tortured—here, already; and he 
made no complaint, though all his brain 
and body were racked with poison from 
his wound. She sought merely to move 
him by an affectation of heroism. ‘That, 
of course, called at once for extreme 
punishment. He must bite and strangle 
her to death. 

He moved noiselessly upon her. She 
stood spellbound before him. All at 
once something seem to strike him on 
the head, and, without uttering a sound, 
he fell forward into the bush. 

Monsieur the aide-de-camp, as a matter 
of fact, was misrepresenting himself in 
the fever and virus of a wound that had 
torn a worse hole in him than he had 
supposed, 

He opened his eyes presently —to the 
vision of so preternaturally melancholy a 
face, that he was shaken with weak 
laughter over the whimsicality of his own 
conjuring fancy. But in a moment he 
realised that he himself was dreaming no 
longer, and that here was an oddity of 
fact. He was lying on a heap of grass 
mats in a tiny house of boards. Above 
him was a square of leaf-embroidered sky 
cut out of a cane roof; and his eyes, 
focussing with a queer stiffness, looked 
through an open doorway down precipices 
of swimming cloud. ‘That was because 
he lay in an eyrie on the hill-side. ‘Then 
at once, into his white field of vision, as 
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if thrown from a magic-lantern slide, 
floated the dismal long face, surmounted 
by an ancient cocked hat (whereof the 
flaps had slouched down from their 
buttons) and hung from the throat, like 
an august Aunt Sally, with a_ bat-wing 
funeral cloak. 

The figure crossed the aperture, and 
wheeled, with the wind in its skirts. In 
the act its eyes fixed themselves on those 
of the I'renchman—eyes staring and pro- 
tuberant, like white-rimmed onyxes, from 
the emaciation of the black-bearded 
cheeks, above which they were set. Im- 
mediately their owner came into the hut 
with a stately and most courtly gesture. 

“ Vaga usted con Dios /” he said ; then 


he added in English: “The Inglese 
captain ees heemself again ?” 
“Not kvite,” answered Ducos, with 


some chuckling wonder. ‘“ He not that 
just yet. Meantime, thees long night 
try-a heem.” 

“Night? Yes, yes. Jesus-Maria, a 
long night indeed, in which the sun sink 
thrice.” 

“ Comment /” shouted the aide-de-camp 
hoarsely—only, in an instant, for all his 
self-irresponsible condition, to recognise 
the mistake he had made. 

“The deveel take the French dogs! 
said he explanatorily. “I been in their 
camp so long that to catch their lingo. 
But I speak Espaneesh, senor. Let us 
converse there.” 

The other bowed impenetrably. His 
habit of a profound and scarce approach- 
able melancholy might have served for 
mask to any temper of mind, but that 
which, in real fact, it environed—a reason, 
that is to say, more lost than bedevilled 
under the long tyranny of oppression. 

“T have been ill, I am to understand ?” 
said Ducos, on his guard. 

“For three days and nights, sefor. 
My goatherd came to tell me how a 
wounded English officer was lying on 
the hills. Between us we conveyed you 
hither.” 

“ Ah, Dios! I remember. I had en- 
deavoured to carry muskets into Saragossa 
by the river. I was hit in the leg; 1 was 
captured ; I escaped. For two days I 
wandered, senor, famished and desperate. 
At last in these mountains I fell as by 
a stroke from heaven.” 

“Tt was the foul blood clot, sefor. 
It baulked your circulation. ‘There was 
the brazen splinter in the wound, which 


” 
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I removed, and God restored you. What 
fangs are theirs, these reptiles! In a few 
days you will be well.” 

“Thanks to what ministering angel?” 

“T am known as Don Manoel di 
Cangrejo, senor—the most shattered, as 
he was once the most prosperous of men, 
May God curse the French! May God ” 
(his wild, mournful face twitched with 
strong emotion) “reward and bless these 
brave allies of a people more wronged 
than any the world has yet known.” 

“Noble Englishman,” said he by-and- 
by, ‘‘thou hast nothing at present but 
to lie here and accept the grateful devo- 
tion of a heart to which none but the 
inhuman denies humanity.” 

Ducos looked his thanks. ‘‘ My nerves 
are broken,” said he. ‘If I might be 
spared ‘i 

The Spaniard took him up intuitively. 
“None save ourselves and the winds and 
trees, sehor,” he said. ‘I will nurse thee 
like mine own child.” 

He was as good as his word. Ducos, 
pluming himself on his diplomacy, recog- 
nising the inutility of resenting the inevit- 
able, committed himself—while feigning 
a prolonged weakness—to recovery. ‘That 
was his, to all practical purposes, within 
a couple of days, during which time he 
never set eyes on Anita, but only on 
Anita’s master. Don Manoel would 
often come and sit by his bed of mats ; 
would even sometimes retail to him, as to 
a trusted ally, scraps of local information. 
Thus he was posted, to his immense 
gratification, in the topical after-history of 
his own exploit at the gallows. 

“Tt is said,” whispered Cangrejo awfully, 
“that one of the dead, resenting so vile a 
neighbour, impressed a goatherd into his 
service, and, descending from the beam, 
walked away. Truly it is an age of wicked 
portents.” 

On the third morning, coming early 
with his bowl of goat’s milk and _ his 
offering of fruits, he must apologise with a 
sweet and lofty courtesy for the necessity 
he was under of being absent all day. 

“There is trouble,” he said; “as when 
is there not? I am called to secret 
council, sehor. But the boy Ambrosio 
has my orders to be ever at hand shouldst 
thou need him.” 

Ducos’ heart leapt. But he depre- 
cated this generous attention, and cried 
“ Adios /” with the most perfect assump- 
tion of composure. 





He was lying on his elbow by-and-by, 
eagerly listening, when the door-light was 
blocked by a shadow. ‘The next instant 
Anita had sprung to, and was kneeling 
by him. 

“Heart of my heart, have I done 
well? ‘Thou art sound and whole. Oh, 
speak to me, speak to me, that I may 
hear thy voice and gather its forgiveness.” 

For what? She was sobbing and fond- 
ling him in one passionate lust of entreaty, 

“Thou hast done well,” he said. “So 
we were seen, indeed, Anita?” 

“Ves,” she wept, crushing his face to 
her young bosom. ‘And I agonise for 
thee to be up and away—Eugenio, for I 
fear.” 

“Hush! I am strong. Help me to 
my legs, child. So. Now come with me 
outside, and point out, if thou canst, 
where lies the Little Hump.” 

She was his devoted support at once. 
They stood in the sunlight, looking down 
upon the hills that fell from beneath 
their feet, a world of tossed and petrified 
rapids. At their backs, on a little plateau 
under eaves of rock, Cangrejo’s eyrie clung 
to the mountain side. 

“There,” said the goatherd, indicating 
with her finger—‘ that mound above the 
valley, like a great squat mushroom with 
a fat neck growing from a basin among 
the trees.” 

“Sweet my little hawk-eyes—I cannot 
mark.” 

“ Maria! Dost see the white worm 
of the Pampeluna road—below yonder, 
looping through the bushes ?” 

‘Go to—I see it.” 

“Then, follow upwards from the big 
coil, where the pine-tree leans to the 
south, seeming a ladder between road 
and mound.” 

‘‘Stay—I have it.” 

“Behold the Littke Hump, the salt 
mine of St. Ildefonso, and once, they say, 
an island in the midst of a lake that 
burst its banks and poured forth and was 
gone. And now thou knowest, Eugenio ?” 

He did not answer. Ile was intently 
fixing in his memory the position of the 
hill. She waited on his mood, not daring 
to risk his anger a second time, with a 
pathetic anxiety. Presently he heaved out 
a waking sigh, and turned on her witha 
smile. 

“Tt is well,” he said. “ Now conduct 
me to the spot where the other day we 
met.” 
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It was surprisingly near at hand. A 
labyrinthine descent (by way of aloe- 
horned rocks, with sandy bents and tufts 
of harsh juniper between) of a hundred 
yards or so, and they were on the stony 
plateau that he remembered. ‘There, to 
one side, was the coppice of chestnuts 
and locust-trees. ‘To the other, the road, 
by which he had climbed, went down 
with a run—such as he himself was on 
thorns to emulate—into the valleys trend- 
ing to Saragossa. His eyes gleamed. He 
sat down on a boulder, controlling his im- 
patience only by a violent effort. 

“Nariguita,” he said, drilling out his 
speech with slow emphasis, “thou must 
leave me here alone awhile. I would 
think —I would think and plan, my heart. 
Go, wait on thy goats above, and I will 
return to thee presently.” 

She sighed, and crept away obedient. 
Oh, forlorn, most forlorn soul of love, that, 
counting disbelief treason, knows itself a 
traitor! Yet Anita obeyed, and with no 
thought to eavesdrop, because she was in 
love with loyalty. 

The moment he was well convinced of 
her retreat, Ducos got to his legs with an 
expanding sigh and smile, such as those 
with which one welcomes the acquittance 
from boredom. For it must be related 
that this young officer—true soldier of 
his country and period—purposed__re- 
making, therefrom and then, on the wings 
of transport, for the blockading camp, 
whence he would return with a proper 
force, and with all possible speed, to seize 
and empty of its varied treasures the salt 
mine of St. Ildefonso. 

“Pouf!” he muttered to himself in a 
sort of ecstatic aggravation, “ this accursed 
delay! But the piastres are there still ; 
I have Cangrejo’s word for it.” 

He turned once, before addressing him- 
self to flight, to re-focus in his memory 
the position of the mound, which still 
from here was plainly visible. In the act 
he pricked his ears, for there was a 
sound of footsteps rising up the mountain 
path. He dodged behind a boulder. ‘The 
footsteps came on, approached him, 
paused—so long that he was induced at 
last to peep for the reason. At once his 
eyes encountered other eyes awaiting him. 
He laughed, and left his refuge. The new 
comer was a typical Spanish Romany, filthy, 
slouching, with a bandage over one eye. 

“God be with thee, cabaleros!” said 
the Frenchman defiantly. 
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To his astonishment, the other broke 
into a little scream of laughter, and flung 
himself towards him. 

“Judge thou, now,” said he, “ which 
is the more wide-awake adventurer and 
the better actor !” 

“My God!” cried Ducos ; “it is De 
la Platiére ! ” 

“Hush!” whispered the mendicant— 
“are we private? Ah, bah! Junot 
should have sent me in the first in- 
stance.” 

“T have been hurt, thou rogue. Our 
duel of wits is yet postponed. In good 
time hast thou arrived. This simplifies 
matters. Thou shalt return and I re- 
main. Hist! come away, and I will tell 
thee all.” 

Half an hour later De la Platitre— 
having already, for his part, mentally 
absorbed the details of a certain position 
—swung rapidly, with a topical song on 
his lips, down the path he had earlier 
ascended. The sound of his footfalls 
receded and died out. The hill re- 
gathered itself to silence. Ducos, on 
terms with destiny, and at peace with 
all the world, sat for hours in the 
shadow of the trees. 

Perhaps he was not yet Judas enough 
to return and forgather with Nariguita in 
Cangrejo’s eyrie. But at length, towards 
evening, fearing his long absence might 
arouse suspicion or uneasiness, he arose 
and climbed the hill. When he reached 
the cabin, he found it empty and silent. 
He loitered about, desultorily seeking. 
Not a soul came near him. He dozed; 
he awoke ; he ate a few olives and some 
bread ; he dozed again. When he opened 
his eyes for the second time, the shadows 
of the peaks were slanting to the east. 
He got to his feet, shivering a little. 
This utter desertion and quiet discon- 
certed him. Where was the girl? God! 
was it possible after all that she had 
betrayed him? He might have ques- 
tioned his own heart as to that; only, 
by all that was aggravating, it was such 
a tiresomely deaf organ. So, let him 
think: De la Platitre, with his men (as 
calculated), would be posted in the 
Pampeluna road, round the spur of the 
hill below, an hour after sunset—that 
was to say, at fifteen minutes to six. 
No doubt by then the alarm would have 
gone abroad. But no great resistance 
to a strong force was to be apprehended. 
In the meantime—well, in the meantime, 
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until the moment came for him to de- 
scend under cover of dark and assume 
the leadership, he must possess his soul 
in patience. 

The sun went down. Darkness flow- 
ing into the valleys seemed to expel a 
moan of wind, like the sigh of a sleeper 
composing himself to rest. It came swift 
and sudden, as if a curtain had been 
dropped; but no Anita came with it, 
and Ducos was perplexed. He did not 
like this bodiless, shadowless subscription 
to his scheming. It troubled him to 
have no one to talk to—and mislead. 
He was depressed. 

By-and-by he pulled off, turned inside- 
out, and resumed, his scarlet jacket, which 
he had taken the precaution to have lined 
with a sombre material. As he slipped 
in his arms, he started and looked eagerly 
into the lower vortexes of dusk. In the 
very direction to which his thoughts were 
engaged, a little glowworm light was 
burning steadily from the thickets. What 
did it signify—Spaniards or French— 
ambush or investment? Allowing—as 
between himself on the height, and De 
la Platitre on the road below—for the 
apparent discrepancy in the time of sun- 
set, it was yet appreciably before the 
appointed hour. Nevertheless, this that 
he saw made the risk of immediate de- 
scent necessary. 

Bringing all his wits, his resolution, his 
local knowledge to one instant focus, he 
started, going down at once swiftly and 
with caution. The hills rose above him 
like smoke as he dropped; the black 
ravines were lifted to his feet. Some- 
times for scores of paces he would lose 
sight altogether of the eye of light; then, 
as he turned some shoulder of rock, it 
would strike him in the face with its 
nearer radiance, so that he had to pause 
and readjust his vision to the new per- 
spective. Over crabbed ridges and by 
dip of thorny gulches he descended 
steadily, until the mound of the Little 
Hump oddly loomed upon him through 
the dark, like a gigantic thatched kraal. 
And, lo! the beacon that had led him 
down unerring was a great lantern hung 
under the sagging branch of a chestnut 
tree at the foot of the mound—a lantern, 
the lurid nucleus of a little coil of tragedy, 
that, seeming already clinched to its 
closest expression below there, was yet 
(as his heart leaped under his turned 
jacket to espy) in process of a deadlier 


concentration. For, touched by the point 
of a wicked secret finger of light that 
this lantern put forth, something in the 
road to one side and below winked, and 
ran up a thread of shine, and went out, 
and winked again—the sleeking of a 
French bayonet ! 

He could have sworn it; and he kissed 
his own fingers to the wicked traitor finger, 
and to its secret indication of De la Platiére, 
the brave gargon, come punctual to his 
tryst, and crouching down there in the 
road till he received his summons. 

Yet—/feste / was not this finger, after 
all, a Judas’s? His were not the only 
eyes on the hillside that night. It might 
be serving a loyal mission, and one de- 
signed to be quite disastrous to his— 
Ducos’-—plans. 

A moment’s reflection convinced him 
that, for a limited time at least, the warn- 
ing, or indication, was for his sole use ; 
that the vision of the hillside was all 
just now intently converged upon that 
thing that was enacting within the palpi- 
tating blob of light under the tree. 
Thereon, during some instants of pre- 
caution, of calculation, even of a rather 
gloating curiosity, his eyes were fixed, 
thereto his ears were turned, before he 
would allow himself to admit that the 
psychological moment was arrived. For 
all his principles of opportunism, he 
must dwell a littke on the rapture of 
anticipation. Castor and Pollux decided 
for France. ‘To find the whole fighting 
force of the hills thus clumped unsus- 
pecting ex masse for the battue! It 
exceeded his best hopes. <A single well- 
directed volley would account for the lot. 

A cluster of rocks, dragging at the fall 
of a steepish slope, was perched above 
the clearing from which the great tree 
stood up. ‘To this shelter he had padded 
his last paces with a cat-like stealth, 
crouching, hardly breathing; and now 
from his coign of peril, impressed, to the 
most tingling degree, with the dramatic 
opportuneness of his arrival, he stared 
down, appropriating with a certain lust 
of triumph the situation. 

A throng of armed ruffians, one a little 
forward of the rest, was clustered about 
a couple more of their kidney, who, right 
under the lantern, held the goatherd Anita 
on her knees in a nailing grip. ‘To one 
side, very phantoms of desolation, stood 
Cangrejo and another. ‘The faces of all, 
densely shadowed in part by the rims 
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of their sombreros, looked as if masked ; 
their mouths, corpse-like, showed a splint 
of teeth; their ink-black whiskers 
hummocked upon their shoulders. 

So, as Ducos stared down, was the 
group postured, silent, motionless, as_ if 
poised on the turn of some full tide of 
passion. And then, in an instant, a voice 
boomed up to him, 
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* Alguazil, { cannot say. 
on me!” 

Ducos could hardly recognise the child 
in those deep and suffering tones. 

The inquisitor, with an oath, half- 
wheeled. 

“ Pignatelli—father of this accursed— 
if by her duty thou canst prevail ?” 

A figure, agitated, cadaverous, as 


Have mercy 

















“The new-comer was a typical Spanish Romany, slouching, filthy, with a bandage over one eye.” 


“Confess!” it cried, vibrating: ‘him 
thou wert seen with at the gallows—him 
that thou foisted—oh, unspeakable, thou 
devil’s doxy!—upon the unsuspecting 
Cangrejo—him, thy Frankish gallant and 
Spy” (the voice guttered, and then rising, 
ieapt to flame), “what hast thou done 
with him? Where hidden? Speak 
quickly and with truth, if, traitor though 
thou be, thou wouldst be spared the 
traitor’s estrapade.” 


sublimely dehumanised as Brutus, stepped 
from Cangrejo’s side and tossed one 
gnarled arm aloft. 

“No child of mine, alguazil!” it pro- 
claimed, in a shrill, strung cry. “ Let 
her reap as she hath sown, alguazil! ” 

Cangrejo leapt, and flung himself upon 
his knees by the girl. 

“Tell Don Manoel, chiquita. God! 
little boy, that being a girl (ah, naughty !) 
is half absolved. ‘Tell him, tell him— 
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ah, there—now, now, now! He, thy 
lover, was in the cabin. I left him 
prostrate, scarce able to move. When 
the council comes to seek him, he is 
gone. Away, sayest thou? Ah, child, but 
I must know better. It could not be 
far. Say where—give him up—let him 
show himself only, chiquita, and the good 
alguazil will spare thee. Such a traitor, 
ah, Dios!—And yet I have loved too!” 

He sobbed and clawed her uncouthly. 
Ducos in his eyrie laughed to himself, 
and applauded softly, making little cym- 
bals of his thumb-nails. 

“But he may move her, after all,” he 
thought, “and so may they scatter and 
cut off me and my communications at 
once.” And on the thought, feeling the 
moment tense, he gathered himself 
quietly to action, purposing to turn aside, 
and, slinking like a rat through its run, 
to make in a wide détour for the road. 
Then, as his muscles stiffened to their 
task, the goatherd’s voice, in a last heart- 
broken cry, was wafted to him. 

“Master! He is gone. They cannot 
take him. Oh, don’t let them hurt me!” 

Curious still, in the midmost of his 
excitement, Ducos paused and again 
looked down. He saw the alguazil make 
a sign. He saw Cangrejo, gobbling and 
resisting, being dragged away. ‘There 
was a little ugly, silent scuffle about the 
girl; and then.... 

Whether he had betrayed himself to 
eye or ear was all one. A_ guttural 
screech denounced him ; a bullet spat on 
a boulder and blinded his eyes with dust. 
He dropped, clutching at the nearest 
stones. Something gave beneath him, 
and he went sprawling and crashing down 
the slope. 

Dazed, amazed, bruised, he was on his 
feet in an instant; and for an instant 
he scurried round and round, like a hare 
shot through the brain. The analogy, 
possibly suggesting itself to his enemies, 
may have saved him from another bullet. 
And then all at once, some glimmer of 
conscious vision returning to him, he was 
running desperately across the open. 

“Eugenio!” screamed a mad _ voice 
behind him; and, as if its echo were 
the very snapping of the spell that seizes 
upon the witnesses of deeds of unexpected 
daring, in a moment, and with a roar, 
the whole chase was at his heels. 

Sobbing, stumbling, fire in his eyes 
and death in his heart, he ran on, calling 


unintelligibly between his gasps on De 
la Platitre. Now he was down—now 
up—now down again,—and so for the 
last time, as the gloating pack closed 
upon him, he came scrambling erect in 
the thick of a dark huddle, himself, in 
his turned jacket, an undistinguishable 
item of the crowd. 

Standing so, voiceless and bleeding— 
his wild vision, with some supernatural 
prescience, penetrating the film that 
clouded it—he was aware in that last 
dreadful moment of a stealthy gleam of 
gun-barrels concentrated, on the top of 
a shallow ridge fifty paces below, upon 
the press, of which he was one—even, 
presumably, to his comrades, the leader. 
He tried to scream out—to proclaim 
himself—to implore the gluttonous fingers 
to withhold themselves from the triggers. 
His words, if he could have given them 
sound and shape, would have been 
struck back, battered into his throat, 
used for means to suffocate him. And, 
even had he triumphed in their utter- 
ance—what then? He might cry to his 
Frenchmen that they were mistaken in 
supposing this an organised advance upon 
them by the Spaniards ; and so, without 
saving his own life, he would succeed in 
nothing but in baulking his party of their 
prey. 

‘The supreme moment was come; the 
situation for him was irremediable;_ it 
remained only, in one ecstasy of self- 
sacrifice, to precipitate the dénouement for 
which he had manceuvred—for which he 
had bartered his soul. 

With a furious effort—his hands being 
still held, and his shoulders thereby 
wrenched to agony in their sockets—he 
tore himself erect and forward, and 
shrieked, “ Fire !” 

As when a dusty seam is rent, along 
the crest in front ran a roaring rift of 
flame, the smoke of which leapt a yard, 
and hung and drooped, as if to veil the 
passing of a score of souls. And, when 
at length it thinned and withdrew, and 
the clear bugle sounded, and the French- 
men, rising from the ground like the 
dragon-teeth of Thebes, came up the hill 
to retrieve their game, they found amongst 
all the littered dead but one quick and 
breathing—a goatherd boy flung moaning 
upon the body of him their officer, their 
comrade, who had spent his last, as often 
before his living breath, in crying the 
Emperor’s troops to victory. 
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The New Sessions House. 


THE REBUILDING OF LONDON. 
THE OLD BAILEY: ITS PRISON AND ITS COURT; 
BY FRANCIS WATT. 

[ILLUS(RATED BY GEORGE THOMSON. ] 


O imposing street, is it—this Old Bailey? Narrow, 
gloomy, sordid, it runs its course of some few 
hundred yards between Holborn and Ludgate. 
At one end are the ordinary London shops, there 
is a sufficient number of warehouses and yards, 
various offices, and a full average of public- 
houses: the Bell, the Rose, the Pitt’s Head, the 
King of Denmark, and so forth. At the upper 
part is St. Sepulchre’s Church, of gloomy memory ; 
and here the street is broader than of yore. 
Once it was cumbered with a Middle Row, long 
since vanished, the passage on the west side of 
which was the Little Old Bailey. Yet not a 
commonplace street. On the east side is a huge 
building, a heavy dark bulk of stone, a place 

without windows, save for those of a house let 
into the mass, a_beetle-browed, forbidding 
structure, to which entrance is had by a dirty, ' 
sombre door with iron plates. ‘To the south 

is a yard, and then a smaller and slightly more 
cheerful edifice, though of like pattern. Even 

The Whipping-block. if you don’t know your London, you easily 

guess it is Newgate prison, and the smaller 

building the Central Criminal Court, once the Sessions House in the Old Bailey. 

Each is soon ‘“‘to pass away, and leave her dolorous mansions to the peering 

day,” for though neither is very old, and both had the latest improvements of 

their day and generation, yet are both condemned as unsuitable for a newer time, 
and Newgate is to go for good and all, the Sessions House is to rise new 
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and splendid from its ruins; and so, if 
you please, we will hold converse in those 
doomed walls, converse of what is and 
what has been. 

Tarry for a little in the street. 
Through all the centuries the avenger 
of blood has trod its ways. Antiquaries 
differ, of course, as to the why and 
wherefore of the name, but most take it 
from Bail Hill—that is, the place of trial for 
prisoners 
by the 


bad, no doubt, but fortunately not as 

easy. 
sut sufficient sample of musty gossip ; 
let us enter the court by the yard 
between it and the prison. Here, when 
my Lord Mayor happens to attend, is 
drawn up my Lord Mayor’s coach, a 
mass of gold and glitter in violent con- 
trast to the sombre setting—‘“‘like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” Going up 
some steps 





bailiff. 
Here, in 
June 1830, 
an unfortu- 
nate stood 
in the 
pillory, its 
last victim 
ere that 
creation of 
the wisdom 
of our an- 
cestors 
vanished 
to the lum- 
ber room ; 
and here in 
1868a more 
dread erec- 
tion, the 
gallows, 
reared its 
grim form 
for the last 
time in 
public. 
Here it had 
been busy 
from 1783 
in succes- 
sion to its 
fellow at 
Tyburn. 











to the right, 
you enter a 
fairly long 
corridor out 
of which 
open the 
four courts, 
though 
rarely more 
than three 
are in use. 
And _ the 
whole? A 
tiresome 
succession 
of staircases 
and _ corri- 
dors, with 
so much re- 
served for 
dignitaries 
and {go 
much for 
prisoners, 
that half is 
private. 
The old 
court is the 
centre ;_ it 
is a_ large 
room with 
six large 
windows, 
but ‘so im- 











And here, 
likewise, a 
strange kind of execution was done in 
September 1660; for, as the courtly 
scribe of the day puts it, certain ‘in- 
famous books” were solemnly burnt by 
the common hangman, said books being 
the prose works of one John Milton. As 
the leaves, torn out piecemeal by im- 
pious hands, shrivelled up under the 
greedy flame, some passing scholar may 
have re-echoed a passage in the Areo- 
pagitica about it being as bad to kill 
a good book as to kill a man—as 


The Old Bailey. 


peded by 
other walls 
that it is never very light. In front 
is a jury box; on the left is the dock, 
set full in .what light there is ; above 
it, near the roof, a public gallery; on 
the right sit the judges, aldermen, and 
under-sheriffs, the latter with magnifi- 
cent swords and frills at their sleeves. 
As for the aldermen, they are gleaming 
with purple and gold, and above my 
Lord Mayor’s seat there is a huge sword 
of Justice. From roof to floor, all sorts 
and conditions of men sit on different 
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levels. The great dignitaries are perched 
high up, yet not so high as the gallery 
opposite, where you fairly bump your 
head against the ceiling. And then jury, 
clerks of court, counsel, solicitors, all have 
their own places marked out for them, in 
staring black letters. Note the bouquets 
of flowers on the bigwigs’ desks. ‘These 
are a survi- 
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steaks. The Ordinary of Newgate was 
present at each repast, and made it a 
point of honour to do ample and equal 
justice to both. One dinner was for the 
Recorder and the lesser lights, the later 
one was for such of His Majesty’s Judges 
as attended the sessions. It ended the 
day’s work; not so in the first case, 

however, as 





val from 


the Re- 





ancient 
days, when 
the gaol 
fever leapt 
from the 
prison to 
the court, 
and slew 
the very 
best of 
them with 
its fetid 
breath. 
Once rue 
was strewn 
everywhere 
and heaped 
in front of 
the dock. 
In 1750, de- 
spite this, 
the distem- 
per wrought 
fearful 
havoc: two 
judges, the 

o £ a 
M-a-V Or, 
various 
aldermen 
and counsel 
were among 
its victims. 
No fear of 
that now! 
, Oo @ € 
modern 
prison is 





corder regu- 
larly sat 
after dinner. 
My Lord 
Mayor, al- 
dermen, 
judges, 
parson, 
counsel, all 
sat at table, 
bewigged 
andgowned, 
mighty 
grand and 
solemn, and 
yet ! 
Liquor was 
plentiful, 
and it was 
not a tem- 
perate age. 
‘There was 
a difference 
between the 
A.P. and 
the P.P.,— 
to wit, the 
before- 
dinner and 
after-dinner 
trials. Look 
up Mr. 
Punch’s 
Volume for 
1844: there 
is a cartoon 
by Leech of 
“Justice 














kept as 





af t-e.% 





clean as a 
new pin, 
Across the corridor are the new court 
and the third court, modified repetitions 
of the other. Above is the Sheriff’s 
parlour, formerly the scene of the famous, 
or at least notorious, Old Bailey dinners. 
There were two, one at three and one 
at five o’clock. The fare consisted 
chiefly of marrow pudding and rump- 


The Prison Door, 


Dinner,” in 
which the 
legal luminaries are caught -dining not 
wisely, but too well; and then note the 
sarcastic letterpress, thus, ‘ Justice never 
had so soft a heart as when her belly was 
full,” and, “though proverbially blind, 
nothing so infallibly cleared her intellectual 
vision as’ sparkling burgundy and fine full- 
bodied port.” And again, “ How often, 
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too, has a Recorder passed a tremendous 
sentence upon an offender, simply because 
he has seen his iniquity double!” Some 
thirty years earlier, Theodore Hook, in 
his novel “Gilbert Gurney,” described 
those dinners, and the Old Bailey of his 
time, in a vein of caricature which must 
have held some touch of truth. Gurney 
is asked to the Old Bailey by Mr. Sheriff 
Bucklesbury, to hear the sentences and 
eat marrow 
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larly set on the table; but in 1877 even 
that went, and unless it be the annual 
dinner of the Old Bailey Bar mess, 
nothing is left of all this feasting. Albeit 
the sheriffs still provide a lunch of decent 
plenty for the dignitaries. 

At the close of the sessions in former 
days the Recorder pronounced all the 
sentences, having before him the notes 
of those judges who had tried the cases 

other than 





pudding. 


his own, 





He listens 
to the Re- 
corder — ar- 
ranging the 
sentences 
over his 
port; the 
“Yeoman 
of the Hal- 
ter” {the 
official title 
of the Jack 
Ketch of his 
day) enters 
the room 
andreceives 
a glass of 
wine from 
the — chap- 
lain. The 
assembly 
decorously 
enough ad- 
journs into 
court ; Gur- 
ney is in- 
vited by the 
Sheriff to 
see an exe- 
€ution:. 
“We hang 
at eight, 
breakfast at 








This he did 
as repre- 
senting the 
Lord Mayor 
—a very 
mighty per- 
son, as his- 
tory shows. 
A charter of 
Henry I. 
gave the 
folk of Lon- 
don the 
right to try 
their own 
chises, and 
as early as 
idward 
ILI.’s_ time 
(to wit in 
1356) the 
Mayor and 
the Justices 
held _ their 
Court here. 
Through 
the cen- 
turies Lon- 
don and 
Middlesex 
cases were 
tried at this 
Sessions 
House’ in 
the Old 








nine,” _‘re- 
marks the 
City  func- An Exercise Yard. 


tionary, 

with a grin. Before such ridicule and 
scandal, exaggerated or not, the banquets 
disappeared. A not inopportune fire 
interrupted the feasts, and they were not 
resumed. A Wednesday dinner in some 
sort preserved the succession: it was a 
very decorous affair (champagne finally 
tabooed as incongruous), held in the even- 
ing, and always broke up at eight o’clock, 
and I fancy the traditional fare was regu- 


Bailey 
under a 
commission of ‘“oyer and terminer” for 
the City of London, and of gaol delivery 
for the gaol of Newgate. ‘lhe commission 
was directed to the Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Chancellor, and many other dignitaries, 
civic and otherwise. ‘There were eight 
sessions per year; the bills were found 
at Clerkenwell by a Middlesex grand 
jury, and then witnesses and functionaries 
went off to the Old Bailey for the trial, 
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You note the Lord Mayor as mentioned 
first in the Commission. By a legal 
fiction he was supposed ever present, so 
that nobody else sat in that big chair of 
his under the long sword of Justice ; 
but one alderman at least had, in fact, 
to be in court during each trial, and not 
rarely they took part. ‘Thus in the cause 
celébre of Elizabeth Canning, tried for 
perjury in 1754, some of them asked 
more or less pertinent questions, and all 
voted on the point, transportation or 
imprisonment? ‘Transportation had _ it. 
The Lord Mayor still attends in state 
the opening of sessions, and he always 
comes down to receive His Majesty’s 
Judges. An irreverent age is inclined 
to mock at the City Fathers, to deem 
the Turtle their true symbol, and Gog 
and Magog the subject of a fairy tale. 
Perhaps the French, in picturing Ze 
Lord Maire as a great functionary of 
state, are better advised. How not to 
reverence a tradition as old and well- 
nigh as imposing as that of the Papacy ? 
The Central Criminal Court Act of 1834 
made a considerable breach into old 
traditions and practice. It extended the 
district and changed the procedure, but 


the details are not for this page. Yet 
even’ it dared not touch my Lord Mayor. 
Is it not still a civic tradition that once 
on a time a Lord Chancellor happening 
there, when and how none _ knoweth, 
heedlessly sat down in the chief place, 
only to be reminded that his name came 
but second on the commission, and 
therefore, even as judge, he had not the 
first place ? 

In 1837 the criminal jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty Court was transferred to 
the Central Criminal Court. Of old 
the Admiralty commissioners sat at the 
Old Bailey to try pirates and such folk. 
After sentence these were solemnly con- 
ducted by the Marshal bearing the silver 
oar to Execution Dock at Wapping. Here 
many a bold buccaneer (Captain Kyd 
among the number) ended his days on 
a gallows erected below high-water mark, 
and being thereafter hung in chains, 
remained for long an edifying if grue- 
some spectacle to mariners as they fared 
to and fro on the stream. Alas! such 
picturesque endings are long out of 
fashion. And another custom went in 


1837. Of old the Recorder must himself 
hie to Windsor, where he had audience 
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of the King in Council. His duty was 
to report on the capital sentences. Each 
case was considered in detail, and the 
conflicting claims of mercy and justice 
balanced. ‘Too terrible a burden for a 
young girl-Queen, men thought, and so 
the onerous duty passed to the Home 
Secretary. 

The present 
1783, when it 


court only dates from 
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Elizabeth Canning, Dr. Dodd the forger, 
Bellingham who killed Mr. Perceval, Eliza 
Kenning, the Cato Street conspirators, 
Fauntleroy the forger. Or again, perhaps 
you have looked through Howell’s. thirty- 
three huge volumes of State Trials, down 
to 1827—that curious collection of every- 
thing that is most strange and most 
wicked and most noble in English history. 

Much more 





was rebuilt with 
Newgate after 
the Lord 
George Gordon 
riots. The one- 
time « Justice 
Hall at the Old 
Bailey perished 
in the Great 
Fire, and _ alto- 
gether must 
have been re- 
built many 
times. Stowe 
and Strype and 


Pennant and 
other indus- 
trious. anti- 


quaries have 
described in de- 
tail its various 
splendours, and 
you don’t care 
to hear them 
again. ‘The 
third court was 
added in 1850, 
and the fourth 
some time later. 
The interest of 
the place lies 
not in archi- 
tectural detail, 
nor even in its 








than the half of 
them were held 
here, and each 
is a picked case. 

And now let 
us out into the 
street and move 
a few steps to 
the right, until 
we come to the 
door with the 
carved stone 
fetters. Yousee 
it was an age 
when they 
dotted their 
“T’s,” and the 
architect no 
doubt thought 
it quite a pleas- 
ing embellish- 
ment. You 
touch the bell, 
which  clangs 
loud in the 
silent prison ; 
no visitors are 
admitted except 
when Newgate 
is empty. “Tis 
a gloomy place 
—long, _ bare, 
echoing, silent 
corridors, 





evolution as a vaulted roofs, 
court of justice ; high stone 
it is in those walls, dreary 
tragedies and beyond descrip- 





dramas of 
wrong-doing 
and passion, whose story is told there 
session after session, year after year, and 
century after century. A story, alas ! with- 
out an end—the concentrated essence of 
the sins and sorrows of a city. And the 
famous trials? Their name is _ legion. 
Here are a few within a hundred years : 
Jack Sheppard the housebreaker, Jonathan 
Wild the informer, Savage the poet, 


A Passage of the Old Bailey which is also a Graveyard. 


tion, as is but 
fit and proper. 
It is now a mere house of detention 
during the sittings of the Central 
Criminal Court for those awaiting trial, 
and most of them condemned to die 
are executed here. ‘There are many 
grim curiosities; at one time a plaster 
cast was taken of the face of each person 
executed, and there is a choice selection 
still on view. Miiller, who killed Mr, 


















Briggs ; Courvoisier, who murdered Lord 
William Russell— you may remember 
how he confessed the deed to his 
advocate in the middle of the trial, and 
yet urged him to do his best. His 
advocate did, and a brave fight he made 
—though at a terrible mental effort. 
And there is Mrs. Brownrigg, and Martha 
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bolted with the body from ‘Tyburn to 
save it from the surgeon’s dissecting 
knife? And then there is the axe used, 
they say, to chop off the heads of the 
Cato Street conspirators. Of old times 
those executed for high treason went 
through a complicated ritual of punish- 
ment, which began with hanging and did 

















Inside the Lodge. 





Browning, and But enough: turn to 
the next. Here is a choice collection of 


fetters ; one huge mass of iron, clumsy 


and monstrous beyond belief, is said to 
have fixed Jack Sheppard to the floor 
after his recent miraculous escape and 
recapture. Poor light-heeled Jack! no 
wonder he was a popular hero! How 
not to sympathise with the mob that 


not end with beheading. At the exit of 
the Cato Street conspirators a half-hearted 
attempt was made to carry it through— 
for the last time, I think, in our history, 
The mob, some of whom perhaps thought 
it a pity that the conspiracy proved a 
failure, cursed and hissed at the ghastly 
work, and when the executioner let one 
of the heads drop they shouted, “‘Clumsy! 
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Butterfingers !” with derisive jeers. After 
such horrors the quite ingenious whipping- 
post provides only a languid interest ! 
And now to the chapel, neat and well 
ordered ; the male prisoners behind rails 
on one side, and the female prisoners in 
a sort of cage on the other; near the 
pulpit are pews for the various officials. 
Once the condemned pew, a huge square 
structure painted black, stood full in the 
face of every one; there you sat and 
listened to the Ordinary preaching a 
sermon at you “level to the blank,” and 
you knew that this same sermon would 
presently be published, with an account 
more or less edifying of your last 
moments and last words, and all this 
hawked through the streets, for the 
benefit of the reverend gentleman then 


orating. What a revolution in public 
feeling! Now youare hidden from public 
view. In chapel you have the least 


conspicuous seat, for the condemned 
pew is clean vanished; you exercise 
alone; your cell, larger and more com- 
fortable, stands by itself, and it is but 
a few feet from the execution shed. By 
the way, you would scarce know what 
that was for, so unlike is it, with its beam 
and its pit covered by trap doors, to the 
traditional idea of the gallows. In other 
days you went out of life in a turmoil of 
noise and general excitement. Your last 
sleep was disturbed by the sexton of 
St. Sepulchre’s, croaking at you a choice 
selection of moral platitudes, a certain 
Robert Dowe having kindly left an en- 
dowment, in 1603, to reward this iron 
nightingale ; and as you passed by St. 
Sepulchre’s in the cart with the hangman 
and the Ordinary, your faithful companions 
to the end, your vocalist of yester eve 
had something more to bawl at you, and 
if you were a popular favourite—a gallant 
highwayman, for instance—a lady came 
down from the steps of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church and presented you with a huge 
nosegay, and then the bells of St. 
Sepulchre’s and St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and St. Giles’ in the Fields, kept ding- 
donging for you (now-a-days even St. 
Sepulchre’s is silent), and at the ancient 
village of St. Giles they gave you, in 
memory of old medizval custom, a huge 
bowl of ale, your last refreshing in this 
life, whereof to drink at will, and then 
you proceeded through the crowd to 
Tyburn, hard by where the Marble Arch 
now stands, and there, with the noose 
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round your neck, you might address a 
large and interested audience. Be brief 
and pointed, however, else will the hang- 
man drive off his cart, and leave you of 
a sudden agape and a-kicking! And 
your friends might come, and welcome, 
and aid your last struggles by beating 
your breast and hanging on to your legs, 
and buy back your clothes from Ketch, 
whose perquisites they were, and even 
in some cases get away your body to 
attempt resuscitation, or at any rate for 
decent burial. Now your graveyard is 
the passage that connects Newgate with 
the Central Court ; that passage is paved 
with gravestones. A simple matter! A 
stone is removed, and the remains are 
put there in a coffin with quicklime, and 
the stone is replaced, and the date and 
the initials stuck on the wall opposite. 
In some fourteen years, I think, they 
have to begin again; but all is one dust 
by that time. ‘The initials recall many 
famous and recent cases: the five pirates 
of ‘The Flowery Land,” who suffered 
Feb. 22nd, 1864, are perhaps the most 
conspicuous. As all those who go be- 
tween the court and the prison needs 
must pass this way, the condemned man 
as he returns from the dock, the judge’s 
fatal words still loud in his ears, thus 
walks over his own grave. When they 
hung outside the prison, the patient went 
through the kitchen, through the debtors’ 
door, out on to the scaffold: you can 
easily pick out this door from the outside, 
and you may note the governor’s house, 
so long unoccupied. 

There are various exercise yards, 
gloomy places with high walls, yet open 
to the sky. Only the high wall separates 
one of these from Newgate Street: as 
you pace your monotonous round, there 
is the incessant sound of traffic, the hum 
of a polity ot busy men—and how sharp 
a contrast that must call up! And 
again, all about the prison doves are 
ever flying; their gentle cooing, their 
smooth feathers, giving a strange touch 
of softness to the grim surroundings ; 
and many an inmate, sick with hopeless 
longing, must have uttered the old wish 
of the psalmist for ‘the wings of a dove,” 
that he too “might fly away and ~be 
at rest.” Alas! for him there is the 
narrow cell. And yet how human ideals 
change !—that cell had seemed perfection 
in the age of anchorites: there is every- 
thing necessary, nothing superfluous ; 
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there is the hammock-like bed, the bowl 
for food, the mug, a Bible and Prayer- 
book—nay, an apparatus for reducing 
the temperature, and a bell for calling 
the warder. And all in such small 
compass! Of a truth, ‘man wants but 
little here below.” On a lower level are 
the punishment cells, bare and dark ; 
but they are not now used, for your 
modern prisoner is most amenable to 
discipline. ‘The older part of the prison 
—long disused—is on the east: here are 
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back to prison, stripped nearly naked, 
thrown on the ground, and there was 
set on your body “a weight of iron 
as great as you can bear—and greater,” 
and one day you got three morsels of 
the coarsest bread, and the next day 
three draughts of stagnant water, and 
so till you died. And your reason for 
choosing this mode of exit? Why, if 
you were not tried, you could not be 
convicted! and if not convicted, you 
were not a felon, consequently your good 


























The Old Prison from the Press-yard. 


small common halls, in which a number 
were kept at once ; and several spy-holes 
are provided, through which the warders 
might see (often themselves unseen) 
what was going on within. One of the 
yards in the centre is known as the 
press-yard. ‘The name recalls the strange 
mad ways of old English law. Suppose 
at your trial you refuse to say if you be 
guilty or not guilty, you are “mute of 
“malice,” as the old phrase ran. Well, 
put down “not guilty,” and let the trial 
go on; so says the law since 1827. 
But for centuries the problem was solved 
In another fashion: you underwent the 
“ peine forte et dure.” You were taken 


name was preserved, and your kin had 
your goods. ‘The records intimate one 
strange mystery, one of those things 
that teach us how hard it is to grasp 
the real thoughts and feelings of vanished 
generations. 

And now for a word on Old Newgate. 
‘The place was in truth a gate, one of 
the five chief gates of the city: to it 
were attached two towers, wherein they 
laid by the heels all the ruffians in Old 
London; then, you must know, they 
packed prisoners as sardines are packed 
in tins or passengers in suburban railway 
carriages. In 1666 it blazed like the rest 
of Old London in the Great Fire. In 1672 
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gate and prison were rebuilt ; the former 
embellished with elegant stone figures- 
“ Liberty with Whittington’s cat, at the 
foot,” Peace and Plenty and Concord, 
and so forth. When the gate was taken 
down, in 1767, these figures, with a 
curious sense of fitness, were stuck on 
to Newgate, but the ones you see are 
so remote and so covered with grime 
that ’tis impossible to tell what they are. 
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wondered thereat ever since: here was 
Newgate, a building ot solid stone,— 


how could it burn? Yet it flared like 
a torch, and the huge blocks were 
cracked and twisted every way. And 


then, again, the place was full of prisoners, 
some in chains, others confined in remote 
and not very accessible cells; and yet every 
one was got out safely by the rioters—at 
least, the most careful inquiries could not 























The Chapel. 


Even to the folk of that time Old New- 
gate was too noisome a place; and in 


1770 Alderman Beckford (the father of 


“ Vathek ” Beckford) laid the foundation 
of what was ultimately the present 
building. But then came the Gordon 
“No Popery” riots, in 1780, and New- 
gate was wrecked and burned, with much 
else. A terrible time, those riots, but 
you have read all about them in “ Barnaby 
Rudge.” Two things excited contem- 
porary astonishment, and people have 


ascertain that had lost 
his life. 

Of Newgate as it is I have already 
spoken; of what it is to be the illustration 
which forms the headpiece to this article 
affords an excellent idea. The outer walls 
of the old building are so strong and stout 
and serviceable that I believe they are 
to be utilised in the new structure. It 
is so difficult in England to break alto- 
gether with the past, be that past stone 
wall or old custom ! 


any prisoner 
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An example of Caxton's craftsmanship, being eight lines from the first edition of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” 


BOOK-HUNTING 


THE ROMANCE, 


AS A BUSINESS. 


REALITY, AND POSSIBILITIES OF COLLECTING. 


BY FRANK RINDER. 


OES book-collecting pay? It is 
impossible to give a_ general 


reply, either in the affirmative 
or in the negative. A thousand factors 
are operative: the judgment, taste, in- 
stinct of the man; the period during 
which he forms his library; the vogue 
current when it is dispersed ; and so on. 
If every collector had the acumen and 
the good-fortune of the late Earl of 
Ashburnham, then our question might be 
answered with a resounding “‘ Yes” from 
the housetops. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the Earl bought the Stowe 
collection of MSS. for £8000, in 1883 
it was sold to the British Museum for 
£45,000; a portion of the Barrois MSS. 
recently fetched £33,000 at auction, 
against £6000 paid for the whole assem- 
blage about fifty years ago; in fine, for 
the magnificent library of printed books 
and MSS., acquired for something like 
£60,000, no less than about £220,000 
has been realised. The successors of few 
if any bibliophiles have reaped so rich 
a harvest; but, then, the late Earl was 
a most astute buyer, ever placing in the 
scales a given volume or collection against 
the amount of gold demanded for it. 
Nearly a century has passed _ since 
bibliomania was supposed to be at its 
height. Dibdin and many others thought 


the disease culminated at the sale of the 
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Duke of Roxburghe’s library in 1812, 
when Christopher Valdarfer’s ‘“ De- 
cameron,” printed in Venice, 1471, 
brought £2260, and the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays £100. Yet, 
if we could turn back the hands of the 
clock, and, with our present knowledge, be 
in the Pall Mall sale-room to bear away 
some of the 10,120 lots of the Roxburghe 
library, which realised £23,397, what 
treasure we could lay up! But, fortu- 
nately, it is impossible thus to play pranks 
with time and place, so that we must be 
content to take a glance at the past of 
book-collecting, and to note a few of its 
present aspects. 
Wealthy collectors only can now aspire 
to the possession of important examples 
Bibles. from the earliest printing- 
presses ; and as these books 
gradually but surely find their way into 
public museums, or into private hands, 
whence they are not likely again to come 
into the market, their value must of 
necessity tend to increase. Whether or 
not we attribute it to Gutenberg, it is 
now generally acknowledged that the 
first complete book executed with 
movable types is the Mazarin Bible, 
finished certainly before August 15th, 
1456. The fragment of this work which 
we reproduce appears in “The Book,” 
published by Messrs. Grevel, to whom, 
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too, we are indebted for our other illustra- 
tions. The Ashburnham copy, on vellum, 
sold for £4000 in 1897, was procured 
by Perkins in 1825 for £504. An even 
more noteworthy advance has_ taken 
place in the Latin Psalter, printed by 
Fust and Schoeffer in 1469, the second 
book bearing a date. In 1825 the Sykes 
copy was valued at 130 guineas ; whereas 
in 1884, at the Syston Park sale, it made 
44950, the largest sum so far paid at 
auction in this country for a printed 
book. We illustrate a portion of a 
page, but the initial letter suffers much 
from not being in colours. Even within 
the past half-century judicious purchases 
of works such as these have issued 
in enormous profits. Lord Ashburnham 
used to relate how one morning in 
Pall Mall he bought for £600 the 
Gutenberg Bible on paper, and the 
Fust and Schoeffer Bible of 1462, the 
first with a date; how, well content 
with their bargain, Payne and_ Foss 
threw in the “ Biblia Pauperum,” a rare 
block-book, as a make-weight. The 
#5500 realised for these three monu- 
mental works yields something much 
more than compound interest for the 
period. According to Scott, a similar 
history attaches to the famous copy of 
Boccaccio in the Roxburghe _ library. 
The second Duke is said to have been 
dining with Lord Oxford and _ Lord 
Sunderland, when conversation turned on 
the editio princeps of the “ Decameron,” 
“so rare that its very existence was 
doubted of.” The Duke recalled that 
the book had been offered to him for 
#100. At a subsequent meeting he 
laid it before his friends. Not till the 
Marquis of Blandford had quietly added 
“ten” to Lord Spencer’s “ two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds,” did Evans’s 
hammer fall, when this volume was put 
up in 1812. 
Had an astute bibliophile chanced to 
take shelter in a Gainsborough cottage 
any time between 180c and 
scat 1844, and when there to 
edlar’s ; 
Bargain. glance at the pile of books 
doubtless stowed away in 
some odd corner, he would have come out 
the happier. Lincolnshire is proverbially 
a sleepy county: till quite a recent date 
the local newspaper, filled with agri- 
cultural news, events of national im- 
portance being summarised in half a dozen 
lines, was practically the only reading 
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even of the so-called educated classes. 
No wonder that many old books were 
thrown out of ‘Thonock Hall towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, all 
those without covers being piled in the 
garden. A gardener with an interest in 
heraldry was allowed to take his choice 
from this heap, and, among other vol- 
umes, he bore away the now celebrated 
** Boke of St. Albans,” known as Dame 
Juliana Berners’s, printed in 1486. This 
valuable tome remained in the gardener’s 
cottage till the summer of 1844, when 
it was sold with others, to the weight 
of 9 lbs., for gd. to a pedlar—it must be 
remembered that waste paper was then 
worth at least 30s. a hundredweight. 
The pedlar passed his bargain on to a 
Gainsborough chemist at a_ profit of 
2s. 3d. ‘Thereafter it went through various 
hands, each time at an increased price, 
until finally the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville bought it for 70 or 80 guineas. 
This “Boke of St. Albans” is now 
part of the Grenville assemblage in the 
British Museum. ‘The Ashburnham 
example, said to be the Roxburghe com- 
pleted, made £385 four years ago. 

To Englishmen one name stands above 
all others in the annals of printing. Of 
course it is that of William 
Caxton, who set up the first 
press in this country “in thabbey of 
westmestre by london” in 1477. Caxton 
occupied a tenement, long since swept 
away, called the Red-Pale in the Almonry, 
the word “abbey” being used in a less 
restricted sense than now. Save for a 
slight set-back in the first quarter of the 
last century, books by our earliest printer 
have been steadily rising in value for at 
least a hundred and fifty years. In 1496 
the churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, possessed fifteen copies of ‘ The 
Golden Legend,” bequeathed by Caxton. 
For one of these 6s. 8d. was realised ; 
for a second, in 1500, 5s. In 1697, at 
Dr. Francis Barnard’s sale, no less than 
twenty-two Caxtons were sold for a total 
of but £4 13s. This set, now worth 
many thousands of pounds, included the 
famous “ History of Troye,” the first book 
printed in the English language, 3s. ; and 
the “King Arthur,” 2s. tod.,—copies of 
which, at the Earl of Jersey’s sale in 
1885, brought respectively £1820 and 
#1950. At first sight one is inclined to 
wish that a seventeenth-century ancestor 
had handed down a few 3s. Caxtons for 


Caxtons. 
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one’s _ benefit. 
Apart, how- 
ever, from the 
improbability 
of their having 
remained so 
long in the 
possession of 
one family, 
the investment, 
as such, would 
have been a 


intl eudit 


out at 5 per 
cent. com- 
pound interest 
about the date 
in question, 
would — to-day 
amount, not to 
£1950, but to 
something like 
£3200. In 
estimating the 
profits of a 
book -collector, 


this question 
of interest is 


seldom taken 
into account. 
The highest 
sum ever paid 
for a Caxton 
at auction is 
£2100 —this 
in 1897 for the 
Ashburnham 
copy of ‘The 
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of Jason,” one 
of the earliest productions of the West- 
minster Press, the identical book having 
realised £87 at the Richard Heber 
sale, 1834. A single leaf printed by 
Caxton is now worth £4 or £5. Still 
more significant is the fact that on 
July 30th the Ryall Book—a late and 
relatively uninteresting Caxton—should 
have made £1550, an advance of nearly 
£1500 since the last perfect copy was 
sold in 1829. ‘To represent Caxton’s 
craftsmanship we reproduce eight lines 
from the first edition of the “Canterbury 
Tales,” c. 1478, printed in the type known 
as No. 2. ‘The Saunders example of this 
book fetched £1880. 

All Shakespeare issues have advanced 
by leaps and bounds since 1800. In 





From the Mazarin Bible. 


Beloe’s “Anecdotes,” 1807, the writer 
says that he recalls tne sale of a very fine 

Shake- °°PY of the First Folio eaition, 

speare. 1623, at 5 guineas; and 
the good Cracherode example 
in the British Museum has £8 18s. 6d. 
marked in it. This First Folio, deemed 
to have been issued at about £1, was 
the subject of an unfortunate prophecy 
by Dibdin. When in 1818 the Grenville 
example realised 116 guineas, the famous 
bibliographer affirmed that this was “‘ the 
highest price ever given, or likely to be 
given, for the volume.” In 1864 the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts paid 682 guineas 
for George Daniel’s First Folio ; in 1899 
a beautiful example, with valuable con- 
temporary notes, fetched £1700; and 
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on July 16th last a copy, worth perhaps 
#250 less than that which occurred 
twelve months before, was bought for 
#1720 by Mr. Quaritch. Comment is 
superfluous. ‘The later folio editions, in 
particular the third with the 1663 title- 
page, many of which were destroyed in 
the Fire of London, are eagerly sought 
after: only a few months ago a slightly 
imperfect copy brought £385. Even 
more remarkable, relative to issue price, 
are the sums now paid for certain of 
the quartos. From the address to the 


1609 issue of Zvotlus and Cressida 
—“for so much as will make you 
think your tester well bestowed ”—it 


seems probable that these quartos were 
originally sold at 6d. each. Fifty 
years ago patient search in country book- 
shops, even on London _ barrows, not 
infrequently yielded spoil in this kind. 
In 1812 the Roxburghe copy of the 
second known edition of 7/itus An- 
dronicus sold for 32s.:°0n March 2nd 
last an uncut example fetched the record 
price of £620. A hundred tales could 
be told of these Shakespeare quartos, 


and of their twenty-five-thousand-fold 
rise in price. One only we may 
cite. In 1855 the late Mr. Henry 


Stevens sold for #500 to Mr. Lenox 
forty Shakespeare quartos in excellent 
condition, picked up by him _ possibly 
for less than half that sum: to-day 
£10,000 would hardly buy them. 

In 1653 there was published a ‘“ Booke 
of Eighteen-pence price, called ‘The 
Compleat Angler; or, The 
Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion.’” At the sale of the 
Brand library in 1807 a fine copy of 
Walton’s restful classic was valued at 
3 guineas: three years ago the Ash- 
burnham example, in original sheep-skin 
binding, the paper lettering on the back 
as when sold by Richard Marriott under 
shadow of old St. Dunstan’s Church, 
fetched £800. ‘The noble poem with 
which Milton’s name is most closely 
associated is not as eagerly sought as 
might be expected. ‘“‘ Paradise Lost” 
was first issued in 1667, it is said at 
35. ; but it must be remembered that not 
till about the end of the seventeenth 
century were books systematically priced— 
till then it was largely a question of 
bargain. Within recent years an editfro 
princeps of “ Paradise Lost” was to be 
picked up for about 45: in 1899, 


Isaac 
Walton. 
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however, a good example fetched £80. 
More remarkable is the £74 tos. recently 
paid for the first edition of Milton’s 
“'Tractate on Education ”—a single sheet 
of eight numbered pages, quarto, deemed 
to have been issued in 1644, and of 
which, perhaps, but a single copy exists. 

All things considered, perhaps the 
most sensational incident in the book- 
collecting world occurred at 
Sotheby’s on May oth last. 
Both Southey and Macaulay 
affirmed that so far as they knew no 
example of the first edition of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Part I., existed. 
Since then, however, five have been 
traced, three of them imperfect. The 
booklet, the copy of which about to be 
mentioned measures 5}§ in. by 3? in., 
was “printed for Nath. Ponder at the 
Peacock in the Poultry, near Cornhill,” 
1678. The auctioneer, on offering it, 
remarked that no copy was recorded as 
having been sold by auction; whereat a 
facetious dealer promptly made answer, 
*“No, because before they have always 
been hidden in parcels.” As at least two 
of the known copies were secured at 6d., 
this is far from improbable. ‘The almost 
certainly unique frontispiece—a_ portrait 
of Bunyan sleeping, with the back- 
ground city marked ‘ Vanity” instead of, 
as in the third edition, “Destruction ”— 
served to whet the desire of a certain 
class of bibliophile. The opening bid 
of £100 was regarded as humorous, 
the second quintupled it, and in the 
issue £1475 was paid for the tiny 
volume, originally procurable at 15. 6d. 
Apart from monuments of fifteenth-cen- 
tury craftsmanship, by Fust and Schoeffer, 
Gutenberg, Valdarfer, Bernardino de 
Novara, and Caxton, no. printed book 
save the First Folio Shakespeare has yet 
realised so high a sum at auction. It 
is conceivable, though hardly probable, 
that other copies of the earliest issue of 
Bunyan’s work lie, unheeded, on dusty 
bookshelves. 
be, they are fortunate; but they must 
be prepared to accept less than £1475, 
even though the volume, contrary to all 
anticipation, should have the ‘‘ Vanity” 
frontispiece. 

A hundred and eight years after John 
Bunyan gave the first part of his puri- 
tan’s dream to the world, a volume as 
dissimilar as could well be was printed 
by John Wilson at Kilmarnock. Robert 


‘¢ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”’ 
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Burns’s “‘ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 


Dialect,” was published on July 31st, 
1786, 350 of the 612 

Burns, copies struck off being 
Mr a ats subscribed prior to publica- 
"tuck. ion. It is a thin octavo 
of 240 pages, originally 


priced at 3s. Fifty years ago or less a 
£5 note would have secured the finest ex- 
ample ; indeed, as late as 1870, Mr. G. B. 
Simpson is said to have bought for 6 
guineas the Lamb copy, perfect, in original 
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sale. Among them he espied an uncut 
copy of the editio princeps of Gray’s 


** Klegy wrote in a Country Churchyard.” 
A few shillings procured the lot. In 1893 
a similar copy of this Elegy, issued at 6d., 
realised £74. The original MS. sold for 
£130 in 1854. 

So jar we have directed attention only 
to works printed long ago, many of them 
now almost unprocurable. Some biblio- 
philes, however, confine their attention 
to relatively modern books. ‘Three poets, 
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From the Latin Psalter which fetched £4950 at the Syston Park sale in 1884. 


paper covers, which in February 1898 
realised 545 guineas. In 1850 it was 
part of a parcel handed “for an old song” 
to Dr. Burns of Rochester. 

At one time, before cataloguers were as 
expert or as heedful as now, the leisured 
bibliophile was time and again well repaid 
-by carefully examining the contents of 
“parcels.” Without doing even so much, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell not many years ago 
acquired a treasure. He chanced to look 


into an auction-room at the moment when 
a number of odd quarto volumes were on 


born late in the eighteenth century, 
have made noteworthy for us the first 
quarter of the nineteenth— 

_—— Keats, Shelley, Byron. Certain 
of the publications of each 

have proved lucrative investments. To 
begin with Byron, perhaps even now the 
most popular although not the greatest 
of the trio, his “Poems on Various 
Occasions,” privately printed at Newark 
in 1807—it may be regarded as his earliest 
procurable book, inasmuch as the sup- 
pressed “Fugitive Pieces” of the preceding 
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year is known by but two or three copies— 
has been sold for £68, and “The Waltz,” 
a quarto pamphlet published in 1813, 
under the name of Horace Hornem, “a 
county gentleman of a Midland county,” 
has fetched £86 against an issue price of 
3s. Seven years ago Mr. J. H. Slater, an 
acknowledged authority upon book-values, 
estimated Shelley’s “ Alastor,” 1816, in 
original boards, at about #15: on March 
7th last an uncut example—one, that is 
to say, with its edges untrimmed—brought 
£66. The “ Alastor” was issued at 5s., 
and George Hibbert’s copy made 11s. in 
1829. Similarly the editio princeps of 
“Prometheus Unbound,” deemed in 1894 
to be worth some £2 5s., was sold on 
July 1st for £43 10s.: the original paper 
label was on the back, and many of the 
pages had not even been cut open. The 
four-act drama was published at gs. in 1821. 
What a copy of ‘‘Adonais,” that hauntingly 
beautiful elegy on Keats, would fetch, if in 
its original wrapper, it is difficult to say— 
probably at least £100. Keats, who sang 
almost unheeded, has, too, become a 
prominent name in the sale-room. Not 
long ago £125 was paid for a first 
edition of his earliest volume, the 
“Poems” of 1817, inscribed “To my 
friends the Miss Reynoldses, J. K.”; 
and £41 for a presentation copy to Mrs. 
Reynolds of the first edition of “ Endy- 
mion.” So little demand was there for 
**Endymion” at one time, that the late 
Mr. Stibbs is said to have bought the 
“remainder ”—copies regarded as unsale- 
able at ordinary price—for 4d¢. each. 
As Keats, Shelley, and Byron dominate 
the poetry of the early nineteenth century, 
so do Tennyson and Browning 
Tennyson that of a somewhat later 
Browning. Period. ‘The first published 
efforts of both are eagerly 
sought after. ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
Alfred and Charles ‘Tennyson, was pub- 
lished in 1827. ‘The issue price of the large 
paper edition was 7s. In July an example 
in original boards, “Tennyson” written on 
the title-page, realised £51 ; and in this 
connection it may be noted that the MS. 
of the volume made £480 in 1892, and 
was afterwards resold to an American 
collector at a considerable profit. Some 
other pieces of Tennysonia are rare, and 
hence highly esteemed by certain col- 
lectors. For example, the then Poet 
Laureate wrote in 1887 an ode in honour 
of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. A few 
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copies of the first edition were given to 
friends; the remainder were destroyed 
when Messrs. Macmillan moved from 
Bedford Street. In 1899 an example made 
431. Again, in 1871, there was published 
‘Yennyson’s “Last Tournament.” As only 
about a dozen copies are known, £31 tos. 
was paid for one of them in March 1goo. 
More extraordinary still is the £456 paid 
a couple of years ago for ‘* Helen’s ‘lower,” 
1861, with twelve lines only by ‘Tennyson. 
Robert Browning’s “Pauline,” his ‘‘earliest 
attempt at poetry always dramatic in 
principle,” was printed at the expense of 
the writer’s aunt in 1833. Issued anony- 
mously, it was appreciatively noticed by 
the Rev. W. J. Fox in Zhe Monthly 
Repository, and by Allan Cunningham in 
The Atheneum, while a scathing review, 
characterising it as “a piece of pure 
bewilderment,” appeared in 7he Edinburgh 
Magazine. Less than a dozen copies of 
this interesting booklet have been traced. 
Browning himself, as his son has stated, 
destroyed as many as he could recover 
from the publishers—this because he 
considered the work “immature.” ‘The 
first uncut copy of “ Pauline” occurred 
at auction in December last. Had it not 
lacked some twenty letters of text on 
pp. 21, 22, it would have brought much 
more than the £120 paid for it. In 1896 
Mr. Crampton’s cut copy, with a note in 
the author’s autograph, realised £145. 
Perhaps the most remarkable advance 
in this kind, however, is in Edward 
Fitzgerald’s unforgettable ren- 
Fitsporeid. dering | into English of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.” “T doubt you will repent having 
ever showed me the book,” he said to 
Professor Cowell, with whom he studied 
the MS. in the Bodleian., In 1858 
Fitzgerald presented his version ot the 
“ Rubdiyat” to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
and in 1859 the book was published. It 
sold ill, and eight years later Rossetti was 
one of those who found copies in the 
twopenny box, long since abandoned by 
the firm of Piccadilly booksellers. Not 
until 1872 did the anonymous work 
achieve fame ; but still Fitzgerald refused 
to put his name on the title-page even 
of the 1874 edition. Three years ago 
Mr. Quaritch bought back for #21 per- 
haps one of the very copies of the “* Omar” 
sold by him for twopence. Moreover, in 
July 1900, an example, with one letter 
corrected in MS. by Fitzgerald, was 
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procured at £35 for America. Other 
Fitzgerald pieces are valuable by reason 
of the renown of the ‘‘ Omar. ” 
As with poetry, so with the novel. 
Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” the 
two-volume first edition, issued 
“The Vicarat Salisbury, 1766, at 125., 
of Wake- Sete: ae isis ae 
field.” fetched £85 in May last, and 
another copy made £,65—just 
£5 more than Goldsmith is said to have 
received for the story. Again there is 
Fanny Burney, whose “Evelina”—written 
in part in the house, 35, St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, for some years 
occupied by Sir Isaac Newton—was read 
by all cultured persons at the end of the 
eighteenth century. A copy of the novel, 
as originally issued in 1778, was valued 
at £45 in May. If you possess a first 
edition of “‘ Waverley,” in original boards, 
uncut, in perfect condition, it can be 
exchanged almost any day for about 
£150, ten times the value set upon 
it a decade ago. No less fortunate 
are those who within the past few 
years have made judicious purchases of 
works by Thackeray. In April “ Vanity 
Fair,” in original parts as issued 1847-8, 
brought £46 ; and two days later a com- 
plete set of Zhe Snob and The Gownsman, 
1829-30, certainly contributed to and 
possibly edited by Thackeray as an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, £132. During 
February 1899 I chanced to be in Messrs. 
Hodgson’s sale-rooms, Chancery Lane, 
when “a parcel” of music, etc., was 
knocked down for 28s. Probably two or 
three sharp-eyed dealers were aware of its 
contents. A few weeks later a portion 
of these contents appeared in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s catalogue—a complete set of 
The Constitutional and Public Ledger, 
September 15th, 1836, to July rst, 1837, 
to which Thackeray contributed as Paris 
correspondent. One other set only is 
known—that in the British Museum. 
£210 was the final bid this second time. 
If, from a literary standpoint, Dickens’ 
claim to greatness has been much ques- 
tioned lately, in the sale- 
room rare pieces by him are 
sought more eagerly than ever. One 
of the most interesting Dickens items 
‘is the first edition, in original parts, of 
“The Pickwick Papers.” Mr. William 
Wright’s set, with wrappers and advertise- 
ments as published, comprised the first 
fourteen numbers bearing the inscription, 
“Mary Hogarth. From her’s AffY Charles 


Dickens. 
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Dickens.” Almost immediately after the 
publication of No. 14 Mary Hogarth died, 
and “ Pickwick” was interrupted for a 
couple of months. ‘This very set, which 
realised £ 102, was taken some years ago to 
a Reading bookseller with the request that 
the parts might be “cheaply bound for 
the children’s use.” Their possessor could 
hardly be made to understand why the 
‘untidy paper covers ” need be preserved ; 
yet without these covers the “ Pickwick” 
would have fetched far short of £102. 

Of works by recently deceased authors, 
allusion must certainly be made to Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” an 
example of which in original blue cloth 
made £37 soon after his death last 
year, whereas within the past few weeks 
his own copy with name cut off, failed 
to go beyond £31 10s. As to Stevenson, 
the mania which carried some 
of his rudely printed Davos 
Platz “ pennyworths” to pounds apiece— 
“Not I, and Other Poems” has fetched 
as much as £22, and a single sheet 
bearing the words, ‘The Marguerite: 
Lawks ! What a beautiful flower!! L. S.,” 
as much as £8—has spent itself. On the 
other hand, the fine Edinburgh edition of 
his works, 28 vols., issued at £16 17s. 6d., 
brought £37 10s. in May. 

Had Dibdin been a frequenter of 
Sotheby’s a couple of seasons ago, it is 
certain that he would have 
coined some such word as 

shaw.” Kiplingphobia. When Mr. 

Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“‘School- 
boy Lyrics,” privately printed at Lahore 
in 1881—the author was then sixteen 
years old—first occurred for sale, the 
book was deemed to be unique. £135 
was paid for it! Since then examples 
have changed hands at £3 5s. In 
1899, again, nineteen numbers of Zhe 
United Services College Chronicle, con- 
taining Kipling contributions, realised 
£101 ; thirty-five numbers of 7he Week's 
News, Allahabad, 1888, £31 10s.; and 
“Echoes by ‘Two Writers,” Lahore, 1884, 
£29. But Stevensonia and Kiplingiana 
are hazardous, and those who sold their 
possessions in this kind months ago are 
to be congratulated. 

Equally unaccountable are the prices 
sometimes paid for miscellanea. Two 
recent instances may be cited. In 
February the earliest edition of Bradshaw’s 
“Time Tables and Assistant to Railway 
Travelling,” a 16mo booklet, dated 
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October roth, 1839, brought £25; in 
July, an almanack for the year 1658, a 
single sheet printed in red and black, was 
valued at £39 10s. Many old catalogues, 
again, are worth several times their weight 
in gold. Although the 650 lots of Dr. 
Johnson’s library realised a relatively small 
sum only in 1785, the auction catalogue 
made £25 1ros. last year; and not long 
ago £86 was paid for the catalogue of 
Napoleon I.’s household furniture at St. 
Helena, dispersed in 1822. Innumerable 
like cases might 
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most remarkable advance in Vale Press 
books is that of Mrs. Barrett. Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese,” priced 
when it appeared in 1897 at 65., a copy of 
which at auction has made £5 7s. 6¢. In 
large part this is accounted for by the fact 
of many examples having been bound in 
a popular way by a well-known bookseller, 
The very latest press is the Doves, 
started by Mr. Emery Walker, closely 
associated, although not actually a partner, 
with William Morris in the Kelmscott 

undertaking, and 





be adduced. 
Another phase 
of collecting 
favoured by a few 
is that concerned 
with the issues of 


modern 
Modern esa 
Presses. PT €SSCS, 
starting 


with the Kelms- 
cott. Not until 
after William 
Morris’s death 
were Kelmscott 
books much in 
demand. Subse- 
quently, however, 
a complete set of 
fifty-three works, 
issued at £144 
145. 6d., brought 
£560 145. 6d. at 








Mr. 'T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, who 
binds the Doves 
books in vellum. 
A special fount— 
a beautiful fount, 
it may be added— 
has been designed ; 
the text is emi- 
nently well set on 
the pages; ink 
and paper are ex- 
cellent. In January 
last 225 copies 
on paper of an 
Agricola in [atin 
were issued tosub- 
scribersat 255.; on 
May gth, so eager 
had become the 
demand, £4 12s. 
was paid for it in 








auction. The 
more noteworthy 
rises in value are 
the “ Biblia Inno- 
centium,” published in 1892 at a guinea, 
which has brought as much as £27; 
Keats’s “ Poems,” published in 1894 at 
Zi 10s, £27 10s.; “The Glittering 
Plain,” first of the Kelmscott books, 
procurable in 1891 for 2 guineas, which 
has since made £33 1os.; and the 
famous “ Chaucer,” most wonderful pro- 
duct of the nineteenth century in its kind, 
issued in 1896 at £20, whereas in July 
last a copy brought £83. Practically all 
the Kelmscott books, save the “ Chaucer,” 
however, have diminished in money-value 
considerably since 1899. ‘The publica- 
tions of the Vale Press, like the Kelmscott 
limited as to issue number, were in great 
demand last year, although in this case 
again there has been some relapse. The 


The Book Fool. 
““T have the first place among fools... . 
heaps of volumes that I do not open,” 


Wellington Street 
by a dealer. 

Even __ to-day, 
then, a person of 
taste and judgment can pick up “ bar- 
gains” innumerable. If his purse be long 
enough, if he have a flair for the excellent, 
he may still acquire with profit examples 
of fifteenth or sixteenth-century craftsman- 
ship. As to works by modern authors, the 
verdict of the future has to be reckoned 
with. Mr. Meredith’s earliest book, the 
“ Poems” of 1851, has made as much as 
#25; and if we could discern a writer 
of equal worth and buy up copies of his 
initial effort, that would certainly “‘ pay.” 

In this brief survey I have perforce 
omitted mention of a hundred important 
incidents in the history of book-values. 
The field is wide ; space is limited. But 
sufficient has been said to indicate that 
the bibliophile may profit by his pursuit, 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE LINIMENT. 


BY SARAH JEANETTE DUNCAN 


(Mrs. Everarp Cotes] 


T was Mrs. Murchison who was respon- 
sible—she was proud afterwards to 
claim it—for his going there: Mrs. Murchison, 
whom he alternately might blame and thank 
when he reflected upon the mixed benefits 
which resulted. Mrs. Murchison was one 
of these temperate persons who carry con- 
viction by begetting the desire for it. She 
did not cry with enthusiasm “I am perfectly 
certain they can cure you”: rather she spoke 
doubtfully, with a mere balance in favour of 
that happy probability. She did not press 
or iterate ; indeed, she was reluctant to 
advise —so much in every way depended. Or 
course she had always her brother Archibald 
to point to, who had been afflicted with the 
same obscure malady, and had made, at the 
Wheatlands Sanatorium, a perfect recovery. 
That should have its weight—not too much, 
because of constitutional differences - but 


neither was it a thing to be ignored. The 
constitutional differences would be the 


more marked since Peter Trevelyan was 
an Englishman and Mrs. Murchison’s 
brother, naturally, an American ; they would 
date back to the cradle. “Ah, don’t I 
know!” cried Mrs. Murchison—“don’t I 
remember to this day my horror at seeing 
you turned out with nothing but short socks 
on your poor little red legs 7” the winter— 
miserable mite!” Reasonable woman as 
she was, she looked at that moment as if 
she could have attributed the whole of 
Trevelyan’s unprofitable state to this early 
circumstance, but for the check that Archie, 
whose parallel calves had gone at that time 
in the warmest and longest of cashmere 
stockings, had come to the same pass. In 
the end, when Peter, impatient and con- 
founded at the recurrence of his trouble, had 
jumped to the decision that he would go to 


Wheatlands—he could see so plainly at the 
back of her eyes that she thought him a 
fool if he didn’t—it transpired that Mrs. 
Murchison had felt a personal delicacy in 
urging it which was also’ a national one: 
she wasn’t, so to speak, going to force 
her country’s sanatoriums down anybody’s 
throat. “ You will find, you know,” she said, 
“that our methods aren’t your methods,”— 
she left him to discover their superiority for 
himself,--“ and you had better leave your 
prejudices here in New York for me to take 
care of till you come back. I don’t at all 
promise you will like it. Still,” she added, 
in her fresh way of summing up things, 
“they will administer to you at Wheatlands 
a thoroughly American experience.” 

“Well, that,” replied Trevelyan, “ will go 
far to console me for anything else they may 
do”; and it was in this spirit, which had 
often sustained him under more difficult 
circumstances, that he found himself a week 
later approaching the imposing building in 
which lay the means, as we all hoped, of his 
restoration. 

He drove from the station in the Sana- 
torium omnibus, and Ford drove with him, 
gazing discreetly at the landscape from the 
opposite seat. Ford’s attempt to remain 
behind and look after the luggage bad 
been frustrated with a firmness and decision 
which may well have struck them both as the 
prelude to an experience sufficiently new. 
“You hand your checks over to me, that’s 
all you’ve got to do,” exclaimed a stalwart 
young man with the Sanatorium badge on 
hiscap. “ The baggage ’ll be along in about 
half an hour’s time—this rig’s for passengers. 
Climb right in.” Ford delivered the checks, 
but clung with both hands to his master’s 
dressing-bag, which he nursed conspicuously 
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upon his knees after they had climbed right 
in—a protest and a vindication. 

Thus Ford was the insoluble element from 
the first. ‘The young lady in the caged re- 
treat of the entrance-hall, who invited them 
to “register,” glanced at the entry and then 
back at Ford with troubled eyes. ‘“ Mr. 
Trevelyan and valet ” seemed inadequate as 
adescription of Ford. “ Hadn't he better sign 
his own name?” she asked: “the doctors like 
to have all the names ” ; and when Trevelyan 
amiably added “ Alfred Ford” in brackets to 
the line, there was unconcealed criticism in 
her “Thank you.” Ford was indeed the 
very person to provoke championship in a 
bosom that throbbed, by precept or by im- 
pulse, for the injurious definitions of class. 
His father was, I believe, the trainer of a 
ducal stable, but he must have had a pious 
mother, for nature had cast him in a mould, 
which circumstances had advised him to 
present clean-shaven, of mingled austerity 
and benevolence. From the most con- 
siderate of masters he had learned good 
manners ; and bereavement, perhaps, for 
Ford was a widower, had brushed a certain 
refinement about his eyes. If such luxuries 
had been usual, he might have been in Tre- 
velyan’s employment as travelling confessor. 
He filled the other capacity admirably ; the 
attentive observer could note a determina- 
tion to fill it admirably that might have 
covered, as a matter of history, the loss of 
different opportunity. Trevelyan was an 
attentive observer, and he knew, though 
vaguely, about the opportunity—knew that 
Ford had never had it, though he was so 
conspicuously the man to have done it 
justice. It was this, I imagine, that made 
Peter a trifle too remorsefully discursive 
sometimes about the virtues of his invalu- 
able servant. One could understand it: 
there would be a natural discomfort in know- 
ing a potentiality of unwritten value engaged 
in brushing one’s clothes and putting buttons 
on one’s shirts ; and the desire to acknow- 
ledge, to proclaim, how very well these 
things were done, would really be a measure 
of sympathy, if not of compensation. Peter 
Trevelyan was. quite the person to teel it, 
though I fear not so acutely as to be com- 
‘pelled to any remedial action. If life had 
failed to bring Ford his opportunity, it had 
at least brought Trevelyan a capital “ man,” 
and upon this unchallenged theory he had 
cherished Ford for nearly eleven years. 

He had to meet with some firmness the 
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hint of the “management” that the con- 
nection might be brought, at least tempo- 
rarily, to an end. The management did 
not wish to make unreasonable difficulties 
indeed, the management was _ perfectly 
cordial ; but Wheatlands had no accommo- 
dation for patients’ personal servants, the 
staff of the Institution had always been 
found sufficient; nor was there any pro- 
vision for them in the scale of terms. 
Couldn’t Mr. Trevelyan give his valet a 
little holiday? Trevelyan was obliged to 
make it very plain that at no time did he 
feel less inclined to give Ford a little holiday 
than when depressed by a return of his 
inscrutable rheumatism, and that on the 
question of terms he was open to practically 
any proposition. “ Then,” said the manage- 
ment genially, “we will keep him, if you 
have no objection, as a patient. You will 
get the benefit of his services, and he will 
get the benefit of the baths. We'll over- 
haul him ; it will be queer if we can’t find 
something a little out of gear in a man of 
forty.” Thus, with Ford’s ready consent, it 
was arranged. Ford looked prepared, in- 
deed, to develop any malady to oblige. He 
was at once accommodated as a “cottage 
roomer,” taking his meals with the domestic 
staff; and when not 
master it was discovered that he could avail 
himself with advantage of the entertaining 
benefits of statical electricity. Ford was not 
ungrateful, but he could have taken more. 

Poor Peter may have reflected with reason 
that it opened well ; but he was hardly given 
time for rnore than that, as the very night 
of his arrival at Wheatlands brought him 
very low. A week passed, during which he 
could speculate that his complaint at least 
preserved its complexion with remarkable 
accuracy ;_ transatlantic offered 
no points of interesting contrast there. It 
presented itself like an anchoring fact, pro- 
ducing in him the grimmest indifference to 
any tide of new impressions that might be 
racing past hisdoor. His prostration lasted, 
however, a day less than usual, which he 
noted with acknowledgment in writing to 
Mrs. Murchison. 

It was this reprieve, no doubt, that ren- 
dered him so susceptible, so responsive to 
the happy and friendly atmosphere that 
seemed to fill the corridor into which he 
emerged, on the arm of Ford, on the first 
morning of his convalescence. He stepped, 
it instantly pleased him to believe, into a 


occupied with his 


diagnosis 
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kind of brotherhood and sisterhood patient 
under a common penalty and inspired to 
mutual cheer. It was plainly the pathetic 
little world of a sanatorium, but it revolved 
with activity and intention, and its glances 
were charged, it seemed to Peter, in a 
special degree with benevolence and sym- 
pathy. Some of them fell upon him, and 
he immediately had a new and tender per- 
ception of himself as the latest and loneliest 
arrival, venturing timidly into unknown 
circumstances after a trying initiation. One 
or two ladies actually nodded to him brightly, 
as if it was their custom to nod brightly and 
there was no reason to make an exception 
of Peter; and one of the doctors of the 
staff, hitherto unknown to him, put a friendly 
hand under his elbow in passing and said: 
“Better to-day? That’s right—that’s right!” 

“Ts it a conspiracy of welcome, Ford,” he 
asked, “or are they always like this ?” 

“Nothing at all out of the usual, sir. 
They’ve extended the same right hand of 
fellowship, if I may say so, sir, tome. They 
say it’s part of the treatment. It makes the 
stranger feel very much at home, sir.” 

A bell was ringing somewhere at the end 
of the corridor, and all the steps tended that 
way. 

“It’s for chapel, sir,” said Ford. 

“ Ah, well,” remarked Trevelyan, dropping 
into a chair, “I suppose that isn’t part of 
the treatment.” 

Ford hesitated, then drew from his pocket 
a blue printed slip, which Peter saw in- 
scribed, “ Daily Schedule for Mr. Trevelyan.” 

“ Tf you'll glance over this, sir,” said Ford, 
“T think you'll find it is.” 

Peter found it was. The schedule was a 
list of commands, beginning with “ Rise,” 
“ Exercise,” “ Breakfast,” at such-and-such 
hours; and after “Chapel” was written 
“ Always.” 

At that moment passed a puckered old 
lady, whose gray hair lay flat and smooth 
upon her head, wheeling herself in an in- 
valid’s chair. ‘“ Not going to chapel?” she 
accosted them briskly.“ Why, it’s the best 
thing in the day !” 

“Since it’s the best thing in the day, 
Ford,” said Trevelyan, “and since it’s pre- 
scribed, I think we might as well go.” 

The wide, bright hall was nearly full when 
they entered, and most of the assembled 
heads were bowed in prayer, though here 
and there one was raised to watch, with a 
kind of passionate interest, the man who led 
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the devotions He stood beside a reading- 
desk on a platform at the end of the hall ; 
the room was arched above him, and through 
the stained glass of the windows fell the 
restful note of coloured light. There was 
art, there was almost affection, in the way 
the place was decorated with flowers: it 
had the appearance of a source of happiness 
and benefit. The suggestion of these things 
also rang in the voice that carried, under 
the form of prayer, such sympathy and 
promise to those who listened. It was a 
voice to command confidence ; it had in ity 
as one might say, the qualities of intelligence 
and resource, an energetic sweetness, a 
trenchant helpfulness. What it found to 
say, ostensibly to the Divine Being, really 
to the couple of hundred handicapped souls 
in the room, hardly matters. From the 
words all might draw, and nearly all plainly 
did draw, some gift of courage, patience, the 
hope of ultimate victory. Trevelyan was 
too deeply interested to abandon his own 
consciousness—too profoundly touched by 
the spectacle to realise himself any part of it ; 
and he half turned with irritation when Ford, 
just behind him, suspiciously blew his nose. 

After the hymn, which was sung, it seemed 
to Peter, with astonishing relish and volume, 
the audience settled down with a marked air 
of expectancy to an address -I think Mr. 
Trevelyan told me it was upon the “Art of 
Rest ”—-from the same man. Leaning back, 
Peter whispered “Who is it?” Leaning for- 
ward, Ford replied with equal suppression, 
“Dr, John.” This was meagre, but Peter 
was in a position amply to supplement, it 
by reading the faces of his fellow-patients. 
They were eager, pathetically eager, to hear 
Dr. John. They caught his straight, simple, 
sensible talk as if the words had been golden 
rain. When he made his successive points 
some would turn to each other with apprecia- 
tion, others would nod a satisfied assent ; 
when he assailed them with his pleasant 
humour upon their prejudices and_ their 
follies, they laughed as if they liked it. 
Plainly Dr. John was their apostle, to whom 
had been added the gift of healing ; he held 
their hearts in his hand. 

It seemed to Peter, when Ford had 
established him a little later on one of the 
broad verandahs, that in the week during 
which this excellent pers n had ranged the 
Sanatorium by himself, he had picked up a 
large amount of information, which he had 
assimilated with surprising readiness. Ford, 
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to Peter’s idly-moving convalescent intelli- 
gence, had the whole place at his fingers’ 
ends—its foundation, management, principles 
and aims, to the system of sanitation and 
the difficulty of the fish supply. He was 
brimful of enthusiasm ; he had evidently 
already become a part of the institution, a 
unit in the household body of whose 
solidarity Trevelyan had just had so vivid 
an impression. He wanted only the merest 
hint to pour it all out; and first there was 
the explanation of how he, Ford, was so 
well situated to grasp everything, being as 
we know a cottage-roomer, and a roomer 
in a cottage otherwise occupied by Mrs. 
Lindley, the Superintendent of the Ladies’ 
Massage Department, with twenty-five young 
women under her. Mrs. Lindley had never 
expected to work for her living : her husband 
had been a Congregational minister ; but 
he had died, “as so many do, sir,” and left 
her to face the necessity. Nervous break- 
down and kind friends had sent Mrs. 
Lindley to Wheatlands, where after her 
recovery she had “just stayed on” in various 
capacities of usefulness until the present 
one opened itself before her. Mrs. Lindley’s 
was one of the many histories that stood to 
the everlasting credit of Dr. John. He, Dr. 
John Havell, was in every way the directing 
spirit of Wheatlands; Ford described him 
as the life and soul of the place. His brother 
Dr. James, and his wife Dr. Elizabeth, were 
the most devoted of colleagues, and there 
was a splendid staff of specialists, but Dr. 
John showed them all the way. From to- 
morrow, Ford announced, Mr. Trevelyan 
was to go under the special care of Dr. 
John. It was as if Ford could offer, at 
last, a personal guarantee of his master’s 
recovery. 

“Dr. John has one peculiarity, sir. He 
is opposed to drugs in any shape or form. 
I’m told he was nearly poisoned as a young 
man by allopaths”—it may be noted that 
Ford’s personal leanings were homceopathic 
—“and I expect it left its mark on him. The 
other doctors allow medicines occasionally, 
as you might say by way of a treat or when 
nothing else seems to answer, but not Dr. 
John. Dr. John has what you might call 
‘a mortal antipathy to drugs, sir, and refuses 
to treat any patient that won’t be content 
without them.” 

“Yet we’ve got one or two prescriptions 
that we rather value, Ford.” 

“We have, sir. And as I said to Mrs. 
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Lindley, when tiger-shooting in the Terai, 
as last winter, sir, wet-sheet packs are not 
available and ten grains of quinine has 
gottodo. But I don’t know what Dr. John 
would say, sir.” 

Peter siniled and put out his hand for his 
book. “The post from New York should 
be in,” he said. “You may go and get me 
one of their astonishing newspapers.” 

“Yes, sir. And I would wish to say, 
Mees 2a" 

“Well, Ford?” 

“That I do enjoy being here”— Ford 
hesitated again, and brought out something 
more, in which Peter caught the words 
“morally and physically.” 

“Tm very glad, Ford. The arrangements 
for the servants are comfortable ?” 

“ They couldn’t be beat, sir. Except that 
there are no servants, so called. They’re 
all known as ‘helpers,’ sir: it’s like one big 
family. “That's what makes it so pleasant, 
sir, to the stranger”; and Ford, possibly 
apprehensive of having dealt too sharp a 
blow at established institutions, went briskly 
off in search of the morning paper. 

There was always somebody to take you 
in charge, somebody who anticipated and 


directed you, and took off your shoulders, 
as it were, the responsibility for being where 


you were and doing what you did. There 
was somebody when Peter wavered at the 
swing-door of the big refection-room at the 
hour of the early dinner: a buxom person 
who said “ You are Mr. Trevelyan, I think? 
You have been placed here,” and indicated 
a chair at one of the tables most pleasantly 
situated for window and view. She con- 
ducted him personally to his place, and as 
he took it she pushed his chair under him 
with a friendly, settling hand, while her eye 
wandered for other new appearances. The 
tables filled up, and Peter found himself 
contemplating the bill of fare for the day. 
It was appetisingly printed, and the back 
bore the legend “ Unquiet meals make ill 
digestions.” The familiar conceit pleased 
our friend, who decided for celery soup. 

As it was placed before him he was offered 
another amenity. 

“Mr. Trevelyan,” said a contained and 
measured, though youthful, voice behind his 
chair, “let me make you acquainted with 
Miss Purse from Boston and Mrs. Favery 
from New Orleans.” 

Mr. Trevelyan will perhaps be pardoned 
if in his astonishment he turned his head for 
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an instant instead of bending it in acknow- 
ledgment of the introduction. This he 
managed also to do in due course ; but we 
cannot be surprised if there was a hint of 
embarrassment in the way he returned the 
pleasant, somewhat perfunctory nods of the 
two ladies. It was to Peter almost madly 
unusual that a young woman who waited 
upon him at table should also perform the 
task of making him personally known to his 
neighbours ; it would be to any of us. That 
the girl was refined and attractive in appear- 
ance made the joke more delicate in quality ; 
still it was a joke. Another flash revealed 
to him the broad, uncritical kindness, as 
well as the humour of it ; and he was obliged 
to restrain a smile of appreciation. He was 
touched to emotional expansion by it, as 
he had been half a dozen times before that 
morning. To the outward eye he looked 
merely uncomfortable, an Englishman 
preserving the national rigidity, tugging at 
his moustache and staring fiercely into his 
soup. To the outward eye of Miss Purse, at 
all events, this was evident. 

“ Now, that strikes you as queer,” said 
Miss Purse, with a directness that struck 
Peter as almost as queer. “ But they’re 
told to do it, you see. It wouldn’t do in 
general life, but here it’s different. With 
some poor souls it does knock down a 
barrier.” 

“I am immensely indebted to it,” said 
Peter with spirit; at which Mrs. Favery 
from New Orleans lifted her graceful head 
and rested her languid eye upon him with 
approval. 

After that they got on excellently well, all 
three ; and only now and again the intrusion 
of a hand, small, nervous and alert, among 
the litthe American side dishes, reminded 
him of the agency which had placed him, 
in the most incredible way, so entirely at 
his ease. He would have liked again to 
scrutinise the agency: it remained before 
his mind an interesting vision with singular 
purity of line. As this was impossible, he 
observed with attention the attitude toward 
it of Miss Purse and Mrs. Favery. Mrs. 
Favery, he noted, called it Alice; Miss 
Purse, in apologising for changing her mind 
about a vegetable, used the form “ dear.” 
Peter’s imagination, always on tiptoe for 
a flight, at once inquired whether these 
should be his alternatives, and as promptly 
his perception assured him that they would 
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“Say, Alice,” said Mrs, Favery pathetically, 
“if I must have mush, do ask them to give 
it to me hot, will you?” 

“You poor thing, I wésk you were off 
your diet,” Alice responded tenderly, as she 
hastened away. Peter quite burned, in pure 
enjoyment of the situation, to be also the 
object of solicitude. His turn, in fact, did 
come. “Tea, coffee, or somo?” Alice 
inquired, and this time he was able to look 
upat her. Her inquiry sounded perfunctory, 
but her eyes expressed an interest in his 
choice. As he hesitated, she put her head 
on one side with a little advisory air. “ Better 
say somo,” she enjoined him: “you are sure 
to be put on somo if you go under Dr. John, 
and you might as well get used to it.” 

He would have liked immensely to know 
how she had learned he was going under 
Dr. John ; but there was also a pleasure in 
just accepting it as part of the general 
solicitude about him, in which he had 
begun to bask with an invalid’s excusable 
complacence. 

“Then, by all means, somo,” he said, and 
drank the cup. 

He told me, the day it all came out in a 
burst of sorry whimsicality, that he believed 
it began for him even then, when he put 
to his lips the draught of this innocent 
hygienic preparation of which I have 
fortunately been able to verify the name. 
Somo! I remember the way he said it: his 
tone had the irony with which we sometimes 
refer to trifling matters which have entailed 
large consequences. But he was conscious 
of nothing at the time ; he limped out of the 
refection-room ignorant and happy. He 
even dropped his napkin on the floor, and 
Alice picked it up. 

It was quite, as I have suggested, in the 
experimental spirit that Mr. Trevelyan went 
to Wheatlands. He had taken from scientists 
and specialists no theory to be stift-necked 
about ; the one deplorable fact he could be 
certain of was that none of them had been 
able to do him any permanent good. He 
went with an open mind and a tolerance 
for incidental benefit that was pathetic in 
its bearing upon his weary experience. Dr. 
John, in order to impose his diagnosis and 
his remedies, had nothing in particular to 
overturn or to remove. If Peter had felt 
no antagonism, however, he had expected 
to feel no enthusiasm ; and he was as deeply 
surprised as any one could have been to find 
himself, at the end of a week, ranged and 











marching joyously under the banner of Dr. 
John. Perhaps, as applied to Mr. Trevelyan, 
the simile is a trifle corybantic, but that was 
the kind of feeling the man inspired—the 
Sanatorium was full of the contagion of it. 
Ford, exposed to it earlier, had caught it 
first, and his master had found Ford’s 
sentimentality amusing. He had _ shortly 
the opportunity of being diverted by his 
own impatience in waiting his turn to go 
into the consultation-room, his own grateful 
hopes of completely pulling round, with 
patience and infinite care, in three months, 
his own absurd gratification in being told 
by Dr. John that his system had held out 
splendidly against the long course of “ drug- 
poisoning” it had undergone. For his 
immediate reward he had the knowledge 
that he represented to Dr. John an especially 
difficult and absorbing case —knowledge that 
he almost at once discovered to be shared 
by the whole friendly place. Patients whose 
names he did not know would stop him in 
the corridors to ask how he was getting on ; 
one part of their interest, as he was humor- 
ously aware, being for him, and three parts 
for Dr. John and the trial of his. skill. 
People went out of their way to do him 
small kindnesses, to show him pleasant 
spots in the grounds where he might sling 
his hammock, to put him up to the little 
dodges for comfort invariably invented 
among a community of invalids. One old 
lady, with a lace head-dress and a sweet 
manner, constantly brought flowers to his 
room, generally before he was up. Once he 
was awake as she tiptoed in, and thanked 
her in some confusion ; whereat she laid her 
withered hand upon his forehead and said: 
“Make a good fight—we are all with you.” 
The next time she came Peter feigned 
slumber, feeling a brute, and after that he 
remorsefully locked the door. More than 
anywhere, perhaps, he might have read 
concern for his cure in the demeanour of 
Alice—Alice Lindley—Miss Lindley, to get 
round to the appellation of her which came 
from him with an effort of surprising shyness 
shortly after Miss Purse had told him the 
girl’s name in full, as well as other things 
about her. Miss Purse presumed that they 
would have an interest for Mr. Trevelyan, 
these other things, in their illustration of 
female character “on this side”: they were 
really typical of the independence of 
American girls. Miss Lindley’s horizon in 
life was in no sense.rounded by her present 
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occupation. By far the more serious part ‘of 
her year was taken up with other ambitions, 
medical ones, which involved a good deal 
of expense in a neighbouring city. “And 
of course, you know, they ave nothing,” 
said Miss Purse. The summer interval, 
therefore, when college halls were closed 
and lectures were suspended, Alice employed 
in earning what she could as a Sanatorium 
helper. “ Hers is by no means an isolated 
case,” Miss Purse went on: “there are 
plenty of others making just as brave a 
struggle; but Alice’s mother being on the 
staff makes it a little different for her—it 
seems to give her something like a claim 
on those of us who have known this place 
like our pockets, for years.” 

“ Her mother?” queried Peter. 

“Yes, that stout energetic creature with 
the good colour, over there, speaking to 
Dr. Elizabeth. Very English-looking I 
always think she is—something about the 
bridge of the nose. She came here ten 
years ago a perfect wreck, with no money— 
just buried her husband, one of those poor 
parsons, and this child to bring up. Thanks 
to Dr. John——” 

“T think I’ve heard the mother’s story,” 
interrupted Peter, “though I can’t remember 
from whom. They took her on, didn’t they, 
in some capacity ?” 

“Oh, they nursed her and steadied her 
and helped her in every conceivable way. 
I remember her a poor phantom, dragging 
her little girl about, quite helpless, and, 
everybody said, a slave to morphia. Now 
they are as you see them, healthy, active, 
in a manner prosperous ; and you will guess 
whether they do not worship Dr. John— 
Alice especially.” 

“Why Miss Lindley especially?” asked 
Peter. 

““Oh, she’s much the finer fibre—more 
imaginative, more strenuous. She’s devoted 
to Dr. John to the extent of being devoted 
to Dr. John’s patients. That,” said Miss 
Purse gravely, “is the reason she takes such 
an interest in you.” 

“Does she take an interest in me? 
deeply yratified.” 

“You know quite well that she does. 
But cherish no illusion,” chirped his elderly 
friend, shaking her fan at him: “it’s only 
for that reason.” 

Icould never quite make out how much they 
had, as we say, “seen of each other,” Peter 
and Miss Lindley, before the evening on 
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which he overtook her in her stroll toward 
Pine Point, the farthest of the pleasant 
limits which bounded walking exercise for 
the patients at Wheatlands. There must 
have been, one imagines, other opportunities 
than were afforded by the changing of plates ; 
I can think of no reason, in so thorough- 
going a democracy, why there should not 
have been. Otherwise their steps would 
hardly have fallen so naturally and so 
readily into line, and there would have 
been some more questioning quality than 
simple welcome in the clear glance she 
turned upon him. 

“Your limp,” she assured him, “is much, 
much \ess than it was.” 

It pleased him that she should notice 
this. It gave a point to his general gratifi- 
cation in coming upon her there, with her 
pure profile free to his gaze against the 
dark pine woods, which was little short of 
a joy. 

“You will see how I can keep up,” he 
replied; and at the appeal in this she 
immediately slackened her steps. 

“You are a wonder, you know,” she went 
on. “Ihave never seen Dr. John so proud 
of anybody, or so confident. He is quite 
certain of curing you ; he told mother so.” 

“T am very pleased to leave it to him. 
Do you often walk in this direction ?” 

“Yes; that’s it—leave it to him. Just do 
implicitly what he tells you—nothing more, 
nothing less—and I believe you can’t fail to 
give him the enormous pleasure of making 
you quite well.” 

Peter, from her point of view, suddenly 
laughed. “ Incidentally,” he said, ‘I shall 
like it myself.” 

She considered him gravely. “Of course,” 
she said, “I did not mean in any way to 
belittle that.” 

I have always thought, though I could 
never get the admission from him, that she 
was a person with a singularly inactive 
sense of humour. 

“Dr. John talked a long time about you 
last night to mother. She told me _ he 
seemed simply wrapped up in your case. 
We were there to tea, at Dr. John’s private 
house. We see more of him and of Dr. 
Elizabeth than almost anybody does, except 
the other doctors,” she added, with plain 
pride. “They both think a great deal of 
mother.” 

“T fancy he’s a good chap,” said Peter 
drily. Perhaps he felt sufficiently acquainted 








for the moment with the virtues ot Dr. 
John. “Are you really going in for medi- 
cine, Miss Lindley ?” 

“Tam in my second year. I don’t 
believe in much of it,” she added, lightly ; 
“but I must pass the examinations to get 
the requisite standing.” 

“A curious position,” he commented, and 
she told him it was an anomaly of the law. 

They talked on, he with immense freedom 
of spirit, she, from what I can gather, just 
in the ordinary charming American way, 
which is a way of such sympathy that it 
might well mislead a more sophisticated 
soul than Peter’s as to the degree of interest 
behind it. 

“ Why,” she cried once, as they went along 
together, “ your limp has disappeared !” 

“*Pon my word, I believe it has,” he 
replied enthusiastically. “And Pine Point 
is out of bounds for me too. I’m only 
allowed as far as the Creek at present. 
What a joke!” 

His companion did not seem to think 
it altogether humorous. “Does Dr. John 
forbid you to go farther than the Creek?” 
She turned upon him. 

“Tm afraid he does.” 

“That is just half a mile. We have 
already come a mile and a half. We must 
finish it now—it’s only a few yards farther 
so that you can rest on the bench. Then 
I'll go back and send a chair for you.” 

“Indeed you will do nothing of the sort,” 
said Peter; but he made no objection to 
the proposition of the bench, which they 
approached in silence. 

Alice sat down with him for a moment ; 
then she rose abruptly. “I am afraid you 
will have to wait a good hour,” she informed 
him, “but it is only seven now, and the 
evenings are very warm.” 

“Do you really imagine,” he said, tall 
beside her, “that I am going to wait 
at all?” 

It was bold of him, but it seems to have 
been the right note with her, for her further 
protests were weaker, and acknowledged her 
probable defeat. They returned, at her 
insistence, to the bench, where during a 
quarter of an hour they argued the matter 
out, she regarding him in the pauses with 
anxious eyes. Peter talked with great 
bravado, but it was plain, before they had 
accomplished a quarter of the journey back, 
that the enterprise had been too much for 
him. He kept more and more painfully 
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to her measured pace, limped more and 
more heavily, finally stumbled over nothing. 
At this she made him rest again, on the 
grassy roadside, while she stood a few 
paces off and looked into the sunset with 
sombre eyes. Peters gaze travelled back 
and forth between Miss Lindley and the 
evening phenomenon ; when they rested in 
the yellow west it was with speculation. 
As he got up again she came closer. “ You 
had better take my arm,” she said,—which 
he forbade himself, pretending great offence. 
A hundred yards farther on he stumbled 
again. 

“What shall 1 do?” she moaned, casting 
about her ; then with an inspiration she ran 
into the woods, presently emerging dragging 
a length of fallen branch tolerably straight 
with a crotch at one end of it. It made 
a rough expedient, but it served ; he cried 
out at her cleverness. ‘Now you must 
take my arm,” she said, with real entreaty ; 
“and lean on it, please, just as hard as you 
do on the stick.” 

So they traversed the distance that re- 
mained, in a silence for the most of it which 
was made up of concern and displeasure on 
her part, but of quite other things, one 
imagines, on his. As they approached the 
Sanatorium, where the lights were beginning 
to twinkle, Peter said abruptly, though with 
the effect of a sequence of ideas: “At all 
events I am going to ask you to do one 
thing —T’ll_ consider it, if you like, a 
tremendous favour. I want you to stop 
bringing me my food, or bringing it to any 
man, confound it! There are several tables 
where only ladies sit. Will you be very 
kind to me, and transfer your duties to one 
of those?” 

“TI can’t imagine why,” she began ; and 
finished coldly,—“ But it’s of no consequence. 
From to-morrow I am to go altogether upon 
the private nursing staff. A friend of 
mother’s, an old lady, has asked to have 
me all the time. Mabel Simmons is to 
take your table. I hope you won’t have 
any objection to her.” 

“Not the least,” sighed Peter thankfully. 
I do not think she really misunderstood him. 
. The event came in precisely the lines of 
Miss Lindley’s prophecy: Mr. Trevelyan 
lost by his over-exertion not only a week 
of progress, but whatever benefit nay stand 
over against a week’s relapse. Dr. John 
and Ford sustained- him through it—the 
latter saying nothing with such settled 
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reproach that Peter longed, he told me, for 
the strength and the excuse to kick him. 

I now come to the liniment, which indeed 
I should have mentioned before, since Peter 
had never, he calmly assured me, for a 
single day stopped using it. I am not in 
a position to give its consituents, but it 
was, I believe, an effectual and relieving 
liniment, one of those irregular compounds 
scorned by practitioners of every shade, which 
occasionally adapt themselves by some happy 
coincidence to personal idiosyncrasies, 
Ford, to whom his master had given the 
best training in the skill of the masseur 
that Paris could offer, was an adept with 
the liniment: pain fled before him, sleep 
came when he went away. Master and 
man had conspired, I fear, to keep the 
secret of the liniment from the beginning ; 
none knew better than Ford seemed to do, 
the advantages of compromise in illness, 
and taking solid good as you can get it. 
The first intimation of a change ot attitude 
in Ford came during this awkward week. 

“Will you have it, sir, as usual ?” 

“ Have what, Ford ?” 

“ That quack thing, sir—the liniment ?” 

It went, of course, no further; it was an 
indication of his valet’s state of mind that 
gave Peter a flash of amusement, and that 
was all. 

“You are getting on, Ford,” he com- 
mented ; but when Ford replied “Sir?” 
Peter shirked the issue, ‘“ Oh, nothing,” he 
said : “ the liniment as usual, certainly.” 

The attack, though inevitable as the result 
of his imprudence, was so much milder than 
usual that Dr. John Havell declared it, in 
a manner, the most favourable sign Mr. 
Trevelyan’s constitution had yet given him. 
Dr. John was in nowise cast down ; he was 
more assiduous, more determined, more 
enthusiastic than ever. So much so that 
when Peter took the first opportunity 
afforded by his convalescence to pay a visit 
to Dr. John in his consulting-room with the 
special intention of arranging to take leave 
of Wheatlands, he, Peter, found at the end 
of their talk that he had not even approached 
the subject. He had decided on flight, I 
suppose, during the week which secmed 
expressly given him to turn things over in, 
as an expedient that might still save him 
from the irremediable ; and now, as he left 
the room, having dallied with his chance, it 
secmed to him that he met the irremediable 


on the other side of the door. 
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Miss Lindley was for the moment free 
to express her congratulations, which she 
uttered with a remorseful inflection to Peter 
most musical ; her old lady, she said, was 
asleep. 

“Ah, then,” entreated Mr. Trevelyan, 
“for a little while take care of me. I’m not 
fit, 1 assure you, to be left alone—I should 
make straight for Pine Point.” 

“You will make straight for your 
hammock,” she replied severely. “ Come.” 

The verandah, as they slipped out into 
it, was dotted about with ladies, mostly in 
rocking-chairs and engaged with “ fancy ”- 
work. From the rocking-chairs the kindest, 
brightest smiles assailed them, which assured 
them, with the best will in the world, how very 
much a matter of course their appearance 
together was. Peter perceived the idea; 
it filled him with elation. He may or may 
not have acknowledged as he felt it the 
triumphant feminine influence of the place. 
It took charge of him for all that ; it had 
something to do, I believe, with sweeping 
him off his feet. Not only in numbers did 
the women preponderate, but in sentiment 
they ruled. They had the assured air 
which comes of unquestioning deference, 
and the frou-frow of their skirts was no 
uncertain sound. Dr. John, as I have said, 
was worshipped among them; but they 
assumed toward him quite those proprietary 
rights to which the household god has always 
been compelled to submit. Other men they 
tolerated, encouraged, protected for their 
useful and honest qualities. It may be said 
in deprecation that they ruled through love 
and_not through fear, and I have no doubt 
it was to this undermining aspect of their 
sway that Peter Trevelyan succumbed ; but 
Wheatlands everywhere bowed down to 
their tastes and their habits and the subtle 
emanations of their minds. It is not 
perhaps surprising that a simple English- 
man, uninoculated by custom against it, 
should be a good deal affected by this. | 

It was by no means, I believe, without 
argument that he prevailed. It seems to 
me, being, as I am, fond of Peter, that the 
matter lent itself to a surprising amount of 
discussion. Miss Lindley seemed to have 
no eye whatever for the picturesque side ot 
it, and she was quite sure she should not 
like living in England. There was the 
abandonment of her profession to consider, 
as well as being so far away from mother, 
There was also the gencral question whether 
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Anglo-American marriages were a success 
—how incomprehensible that they should 
have gone into that !—and there was the 
conscientious enumeration of differences in 
her point of view, down to the scale of 
literary preferences: she told him she 
couldn’t bear Thomas Hardy. I don’t know 
how he had the. patience to listen ; she must 
have been tremendously attractive. He did 
listen, however, and effectively. Foreign as 
it was to him, he conducted his wooing on 
the plane of pure polemics, and claimed a 
victory on the ground that she could show 
no serious reason why she should #o/ marry 
him. The nearest approach to tenderness 
that his persuasions apparently took lay in 
the argument that it was her duty to keep 
him “ up to the mark” in the hygienic ideals 
of Wheatfields, to see that the good work of 
Dr, John, in the long years of the future, 
was effectually carried on. We may imagine 
that this had the intention of humour: 
Peter might have been warned when she 
took it seriously and gave it its full weight. 

Mr. Trevelyan had been at the Sanatorium 
about six weeks when this happened to him. 
As we know, he had given a good account 
of himself; but Dr. John held out no hope 
that the period of his residence would be 
shorter than the three months originally 
predicted and prescribed. They decided, 
therefore, he and Miss Lindley, that his 
status as a patient would rob their an- 
nouncement of some congratulation; they 
would keep the happy telling until the day 
when he should be ready to leave Wheat- 
lands “a complete cure,” as they put it 
there. They wanted Dr. John’s blessing 
without any hint of commiseration behind 
it ; and Peter no doubt had a man’s natural 
vanity in being up to his best in the publicity 
of such a moment. Their confidence was 
to be withheld even from Mrs. Lindley for 
the time being ; it seemed that Alice had 
an affectionate doubt of her mother’s dis- 
cretion. They talked a good deal incident- 
ally of Mrs. Lindley, and Peter complained 
politely that he had so far been limited 
to the merest nodding acquaintance with 
her. 

** She is such a busy person,” her daughter 
explained ; “I do not get my own share of 
her, really.” 

Peter replied with concern that he was 
sure she worked much too hard. ‘We 
must get her away from this,” he observed 
in his fulness of spirit. “She must have 
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a little establishment,—where, do you 
suppose ? ” 
“Mother? How good of you! She might 


go to Europe for a holiday with Miss Purse,” 
Alice replied thoughtfully ; “but I don’t 
believe anybody could get mother to leave 
the Sanatorium for good. It’s been too 
much to her—she says it was here she first 
found the laws of life. And she just loves 
the ideals of the place—everybody having 
a chance, and the religious feeling, and 
all that. She says it’s the only true centre 
of democracy in the Union. She’s very 
strong about that. Mother,” she added 
thoughtfully, “is in other ways what you 
would call quite an ordinary person, but 
she’s very strong about that.” 

From that day, as might be expected, 
Mr. Trevelyan’s progress became more than 
marked ; Dr. John called it little short of 
marvellous. He wrote to Mrs. Murchison 
that he was the “pride of Wheatlands,” 
and that he hoped she wouldn’t find him 
on his return altogether unbalanced by the 
amount of adulation bestowed upon his 
sciatic nerve. He obtained limited sanction 
for active exercise: he played tennis—with 
the telegraph operator, the elevator boy, 
and the youth who turned the wheel of 
statical electricity—and he walked many 
times with impunity to Pine Point. Wheat- 
lands, he declared, had made him over 
again; he and Wheatlands rejoiced to- 
gether during six more weeks, which remain, 
I think, the chapter in Peter Trevelyan’s 
very entertaining life to which he turns 
back oftenest. It seems to have been a 
progress of perfect tranquillity, decorated 
with votive offerings and enlivened by 
the New York papers. He claims for his 
experience a high originality. I do not 
measure it quite in those terms, neither 
does Mrs. Murchison; but we are agreed 
that its close, at all events, was of a 
character distinctly unusual. We have often 
considered the oddity of its close. 

Peter had his reticences, but the matter 
of his health was not one of them. Nor 
is it surprising, under the circumstances, 
that he and Miss Lindley fell frequently 
upon the topic of his state. She was able 
‘to offer a comment upon it almost profes- 
sional, and it was the condition upon which 
for them everything depended. There was 
also to her the never decreasing vivid 
interest of the triumph of Dr. John. Peter 
sometimes fancied this aspect of his case 
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a trifle insistent ; he was destined to be 
convinced of it. 

They. had been talking that evening— 
it was very near the end of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
term as a patient, and he was so well that 
Dr. John had remitted practically the whole 
of his scheme of treatment—in rather a 
serious and uplifted way about the essential 
nature of health and the religious force that 
ought to attach to the laws which preserved 
it. Alice avowed upon this subject the 
strongest convictions ; she had been imbued 
with them, she said, ever since she could 
toddle. She asked Mr. Trevelyan if he did 
not think that health should be preached 
as a virtue—and not the least—from the 
pulpit, and that physical taints and weak- 
nesses should be placed in a category 
paralleled to moral ones, evils in the world 
against which people should be helped to 
struggle if circumstances or heredity threw 
them under the shadow of these things. 
Was there ever anything more vicious, they 
agreed, than the doctrine of resignation to 
bodily ills? On the contrary, it was a sin 
to be sick—a sin against the plainest of 
all God’s intentions. The sinner damaged 
himself chiefly—his own pleasures and 
interests ; and so a stupid world, finding 
severity only for detriment to itself, failed 
to recognise the culpability and pitied the 
misfortune. But could any one be more 
highly responsible than for the 
of his own consciousness, the 
of his own actions? Was any trust more 
literally in one’s own hands? They 
poured scorn upon sick-room sentiment, 
and tore accepted consolations to pieces : 
the happy pulse of his restoration carried 
them very far. 

“And the blind reliance,” exclaimed Alice, 
“of the multitude upon the black magic of 
the physic-bottle ! That always seems to 
me the most pathetic spectacle of all. Aren’t 
you profoundly glad you have had these 
three months here, just for the knowledge 
you have gained of the real character of the 
prescription-fetich ?” 

“T am sure a good deal of it might be 
dispensed with.” 

“A good deal of it! Every drachm, 
every grain!” They were walking home- 
ward from their favourite Pine Point, and 
Miss Lindley stooped to gather a bit of 
wild aster, which she proceeded to affix to 
her companion’s buttonhole. “There is 
one item which we shall not add to our 
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housekeeping, shall we? And that is a 
medicine-chest.” 

“ Then where,” said Peter, smiling down 
upon the parting of her hair—to this day 
he has a special tenderness of address for 
women who part their hair in the middle 
and wear it low over their ears—“ then 
where am I to keep my liniment ?” 

“ What liniment ?” 

“Oh, my precious liniment, that has done 
so much to help me, and Dr. John, and the 
situation generally. My absolute specific !” 

As if a consideration of the gravest 
moment had suddenly presented itself, Alice 
slackened her steps. She turned wide, 
searching eyes upon him. “I knew nothing 
about it,” she said. 

“No, Ford and I conspired to keep it 
pretty well to ourselves. We thought there 
might be trouble with Dr. John.” 

At this Miss Lindley came to dead halt. 
“ Trouble with Dr. John!” she repeated 
slowly. “Do you mean to say that Dr. 
John didn’t know ?” 

“Dear me, no!” replied Peter, a trifle 
nettled: “why should he ?” 

She stood stock still and looked at him, 
“*Why should he?’” she replied, “ For 
every reason—for every reason.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” he said vaguely, 
taken aback by the extraordinary feeling 
that stood plainly in her eyes and was 
written in the lines about her mouth: “I 
don’t at all think so.” 

“You say you believe this thing has done 
you good—has been an important factor in 
your recovery. Yet you have let the doctor 
think that his treatment alone is the cause 
of it. You have let him say so! You have 
let him take pride in it, and place it in his 
books for his future guidance.” 

“T am perfectly certain,” said Peter, rising 
to firmness, “that I do owe my recovery in 
very great measure—entirely—to Dr. John. 
And as to the liniment, it was only a relieving 
thing, after all. It may possibly have 
enabled the regular treatment to take effect, 
and perhaps——” 

“Oh !” she cried in a passion of indigna- 
tion, “ how can anybody sow ?” 

“ Why, you’’—he turned upon her with a 
laugh that tried to make light of it—“ you 
should be the very last to consider that it 
had any effect at all! It is the most 
depraved form of black magic—it’s a patent 
medicine.” 

It was unwise, perhaps, thus to turn her 
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principles against her in her anger. She 
looked at him for an instant as if to measure 
him, and compressed her lips. ‘“ Shall we 
go on?” she said, and they resumed their 
walk, to the time and tune of his expostula- 
tion. She listened in a silence that seemed 
not altogether attentive ; she had the look 
of one who gazes upon an irremediability. 
At some of the things he said she slightly 
frowned ; poor Peter, casting about him 
for justification, went, apparently, wide of 
the mark. Justification, no doubt, was his 
mistake: if he had succeeded in establishing 
it I imagine she would only have held him 
the more guilty ; contrition, I am sure, did 
not occur to him. He stuck to the view 
that nothing short of a direct stipulation 
could be held to forbid so simple and wholly 
adventitious a measure as the application of 
a liniment ; and, knowing Peter as I do, I 
can quite believe that he was at no special 
pains to disguise his impression that her 
arraignment of him was preposterous. 

Perhaps he tried her with his arguments ; 
she had a very flagging energy for the last 
half-mile. Her parting words to him, while 
still a reproach, had a weary ring. “I don’t 
know,” she said, as they mounted the 
Sanatorium steps in the pleasant summer 
evening, “I don’t know how you could have 
had the heart.” Then they separated, he 
going one way. in the _ brightly lighted 
corridor and she another. 

He got his dismissal next morning ; Ford 
brought it (such are the unromantic contacts 
of things) with his shaving-water. It was 
the kernel of a long letter which left nothing 
to be surmised or supplied as to Miss 
Lindley’s reasons ; they were set forth in a 
sequence and with a detail that must have 
banished any lingering doubt from her mind 
when she read them over. She was careful 
to have him understand that it was not 
his offence that weighed with her, but the 
revelation of his offence: to her analysis he 
had undermined a trust, and this put her 
whole conception of him, as it were, out of 
drawing. He had played a game with them 
all, with the people she best loved and the 
faiths she most revered, and he was unable 
to see the gravity of playing such a game. 
This clearly showed his vision by moral 
lights very limited, and she shrank from 
being in that world so disproportionately the 
longer-sighted of the two. She congratulated 
him on getting his health back on any terms, 
just implying that the benefit might have 




















been better deserved ; and she rather tritely 
hoped that this boon would in a very short 
time compensate him for any disappointment 
he might feel about 4er. It was a wonderfully 
cool, contained letter, to come from a young 
lady, even a young lady accustomed to the 
formulas of science. I imagine she must 
have been a person much governed by her 
ideas. She had fortified them, however, by 
flight: Peter had to sustain the additional 
shock of realising that she had left for New 
York by the six o’clock train that morning, 
the illness of a friend there serving as a 
reason to offer to her mother. 

That it was all over was the thing that 
was farthest from Peter Trevelyan’s mind 
when he folded the letter. He was dashed, 
but not perplexed ; it was the legitimate 
outcome of what had occurred the night 
before, and he had been confident enough 
about making that “all right” to find sleep 
with a smile on his lips. His mind simply 
turned to active measures : he rang for Ford 
and looked out a time-table. He proposed 
to take the first train to New York that 
would enable him to have the interview with 
Alice’s mother which ought, he realised in 
his reverse, to have taken place long ago. 
He had a definite expectation of comfort 
and sustenance from Alice’s mother, which 
he drew doubtless from his recollection of 
the sympathetic attitude of mothers he had 
known in England. Obviously he had 
been foolish to neglect so useful an ally. 
He prepared an claborate appeasement in 
case she should be, as he put it, “ sticky” 
about having been kept so long in ignorance. 
When Ford entered he was already on his 
knees before open drawers. If he had 
turned he would have seen that Ford’s 
expression was one of surprise and dismay, 
but he had no time to turn. 

“We must get out of this, Ford, by the 
11.30. Go down at once and ask for the 
bill. My compliments to Dr. John, as soon 
as he arrives, and arrange that I see him 
for five minutes after breakfast before con- 
sultation-hour. Where is that confounded 
writing-pad ?” 

Ford whipped a pile of shirts off the 
writing-pad, the trouble increasing in his 
countenance. 

“No bad news, sir, I hope?” said he. 

“No,no. Deliver those messages, please, 
and be back as quickly as you can.” 

Ford let himself out with due urgency, 
but his steps along the corridor were 
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meditative and slow. He returned to find 
his master vigorously inditing a note. 

“We shall easily do it,” said Peter. 

“ It wasn’t to be till the 25th, sir, was it?” 
Ford ventured, folding a waistcoat. 

Peter looked up. 

“Tm sorry, Ford, if it interferes with you 
in any way,” he said irritably. ‘ Does it ?” 

Ford squared himself to meet the situation. 
In the effort he lifted his shoulders and 
threw out his chest ; his waistcoat visibly 
parted from his trousers. 

“JT would not say ‘interfere,’ sir, but it 
obliges me to bring up a matter I was 
hoping to postpone, sir, as long as possible.” 

Ford’s seriousness was now tremendous ; 
Peter put off his haste for a moment to 
defer to it, and lowered his pen to listen. 

“The fact is, sir, to come to the point at 
once, time being pressing, I've been offered 
the position in this Sanatorium of Head of 
the Gentlemen’s Massage. I should have a 
number under me, sir, and the remuneration 
is liberal. I said I would consult you, sir.” 

Peter looked helplessly round the room, 
at the piled-up garments, the 
books, the encumbered toilet-table. “ Look 
here, Ford,” he said: “I’m very much 
worried this morning about a matter of 
business. Of course I won’t stand in your 
way: take the thing at once—say you'll 
take it. But I suppose there’s no hurry— 
you can come back here from New York, 
can’t you?” 

“Oh yes, sir; the present Head stays till 
the middle of next month. But I thought, 
as we were leaving so suddenly, sir, it might 
be as well to e 

“ Make sure of it before you go. By all 
means,” replied Peter. Then, as he folded 
and addressed his note, compunction seized 
him for having even under stress treated 
the prospects of so faithful a fellow as of 
small importance. 

“TI congratulate you, Ford,” he said, 
“though I shall be put to it to fill your 
place. How did it come about? ” 

Ford was bending over a portmanteau, 
but his face as he raised it was flushed with 
emotion as well. “By the blessed agency, 
sir, of a woman.” 

It compelled attention, even from a mind 
distraught. “A woman?” Peter repeated, 
with a hint of disparagement. He felt 
critical, at the moment, of women. 

“ A woman, sir,” Ford continued, pressing 
down the corners, “that has given me not 
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only that proof of her confidence, but a 
far higher one, sir; who is not only going 
to join hands with me here in this 
Sanatorium professionally, sir, but who is 
ready and willing to enter into that closer 
contract 

“ Oh, really !” interrupted Peter ; “I didn’t 
know you were a marrying man, Ford. I 
wish you well. Who’s the lady?” 

Ford got up at this and faced his master, 
so that nothing should be lost of the im- 
pressiveness of his communication. ‘The 
lady, sir—and she is such in every sense 
of the word—is the Head of the Ladies’ 
Massage, sir, Mrs. Sarah Lindley.” 

Peter drew one foot rather sharply under 
him, laid his pen deliberately upon its rack, 
and glanced down at the note in his hand. 
It bore Mrs. Lindley’s address. He con- 
sidered it carefully for several seconds. 
“Ah,” he said slowly, “ Mrs.—Sarah— 
Lindley.” He knitted his brows, with the 
appearance of trying to recall Mrs. Lindley, 
and sat silent, with eyes remote, though 
fixed upon the immediate fact of a table-leg. 
He had the look of being caught away from 
Ford’s affairs by some pressing phase of his 
own. This was as plain as it was excusable 
to Ford, poor man, who, after pausing a 
moment for comment upon his choice, went 
back to his duties. The room grew heavy 
with silence which seemed interminable. 
It surrounded Mr. Trevelyan like an atmos- 
phere, through which his eyes followed, 
backward and forward, the familiar dexterous 
filling of his trunks. It was broken by a 
knock at the door, and Ford brought the 
bill on a salver. Peter, as he took it, looked 
at the little silver tray ; and Ford was at a 
loss to understand his smile, which did not 
seem wholly humorous. He opened his 
lips to speak, but wrote a cheque instead, 
“T suppose,” he said, in a tone unnaturally 
off-hand, “this matter of yours is quite 
settled—quite settled, Ford?” 

“So far as Mrs. Lindley is concerned it 
is, sir. Her word is as good as her bond. 
And the Head of the Gentleman’s Massage 
is the same as settled, sir, subject to your 
convenience.” 

The note in Peter’s fingers rustled 
nervously ; with sudden decision he tore 
it into strips. He looked at his watch. 
“There is not so much time as I thought,” 
said he. “T’ll wait, I think, for the 3.50. 
And you needn’t come on with me, Ford. 
Colonel Murchison’s man will look after me 
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for a few days in New York, and after 
that I'll manage—lI’ll manage.” He spoke 
abstractedly, and again looked at his watch. 

“ Oh, sir, I would so much rather——” 

“No. Here you are; here you might as 
well stay. Better not run any risks, Ford.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem right, sir; and if you 
could wait till the 9 o’clock,” remonstrated 
the distressed Ford, “the laundry, four 
pair of flannels, sir, would be back by then.” 

“Oh, pray keep the fl ” Peter stopped 
short, and felt himself covered by a furious 
blush. “Give the bags to some deserving 
person,” he  stammered. With what 
equanimity, indeed, could one offer rever- 
sionary rights of this sort to a potential 
father-in-law? But Ford bowed to the 
accustomed benefit, his eyes full of tears. 

“T can’t say, sir, what I feel in leaving 
your service ; but it is borne in upon me 
that this is what I’ve always hoped for and 
prepared myself for, by study and observa- 
tion all my life, but never had till now. I 
feel it’s my opportunity sir-—it’s my chance.” 

“Why, yes, Ford,” said Peter, with sudden 
interest, his hand on the door-knob, “ to be 
sure—it’s your chance. I quite recognise it.” 

It will be seen that Peter had the day 
before him, till 3.50, for debate, with the 
initial step toward retrieving his fortune, 
the interview with Alice’s .mother, always 
possible. He did not take it: no doubt he 
was daunted by the double import of what 
he would be obliged to say. In New York 
he devoted all the time Mrs. Murchison 
left him to the same consideration. One 
morning he caught a glimpse of Ford in 
a Broadway car; the next day he sailed 
for Liverpool to give to the great question 
the advantage of a point of view. When 
he consulted me, which was not until advice 
had long been useless, I could find nothing 
to say, except that circumstances had con- 
spired in an extraordinary manner to defeat 
any attack upon Miss Lindley’s principles. 

I often think with serious concern of his 
predicament and its results, for after all he 
has never married; but it has a pendant that 
seldom fails to add a smile to my reflections. 

Some eighteen months later Miss Lindley, 
M.D., married a fellow-graduate of the 
allopathic school of medicine ; and the pair 
now practise in the most perfect harmony of 
partnership, with an admiring rivalry in the 
ingenuity of their prescriptions. This must 
be held to show, among other things, the 
entirely temporary effect of the liniment. 





























Prisoners disembarking at Darrell’s island. 





THE BOER PRISONERS AT BERMUDA. 


THEIR LIFE IN A WEST INDIAN PARADISE, AND WHAT THEY 


THINK OF THE 


WAR. 


BY A RESIDENT. 


LTHOUGH it is the oldest of our 
A colonies, Bermuda scarcely finds 
a place in the limited geographical 
knowledge of the majority. Many are pre- 
pared to hazard an opinion that the islands 
are “somewhere south of Siam,” while 
others will maintain that they are either 
in the East or the West Indies, and only 
a few know enough to declare them to 
be rather more than half way between 
the Old World and the New, and just 
below the wash of the Gulf Stream. 

As to its quaintness there can be no 
doubt ; for, with all respect to a very 
charming land, it must be said that it 
is in several ways one hundred years 
behind the times. A new-comer finds 
many things to surprise him: first, the rich 
and gorgeous colouring, and then the lack 


5 
of twentieth-century conveniences. But 


after a few months’ residence, the soft 
balmy air, the irresistible lethargy and 
the peaceful self-sufficiency of the islands 
will overcome the most energetic, and 





convince him that the rush of a train, 
the glare of gas and electricity, and the 
cumbersome rumble of the omnibus are 
alike unnecessary and undesirable to the 
art of living. Bermuda has very little 
enterprise or energy, and is therefore an 
ideal place for a holiday, just as it is a 
fatal place for hard work. 

All around the islands are dread reefs, 
which caused the mariners of old to shun 
the place as they shunned the devil; and 
no ship drifting at the mercy of the 
storm can hope to pass the fierce line 
of breakers. Yet these reefs area great 
joy to the idle, gfor the picnic parties, with 
their shallow boats and their water-glasses, 
can see the coral growing under water 
and the branches of the seaweed swayed 
in the ripple, and can watch the glittering 
fishes as they slip their way in and out 
the recesses of the marine forest. The 
water of Bermuda is the bluest and the 
clearest and the purest in all the world 
There is, however, a channel througk 
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these reefs by which a great ship may 
pass, in daylight, under the guidance of 
a native pilot, who knows every rock and 
landmark. As the ship draws near her 
anchorage she will pass so close between 
the island rocks that you hold your breath 
to hear them brush her sides. 

By this time, however, the new-comer 
has arrived in sight of H.M.S. Hotspur, 
and within the waters and islands now 
under martial law. ‘The rush of modern 
events now draws the thoughts from the 
cedar-clad slopes and the picturesque 
coast-line to the little islands of the 
Great Sound, where over three thousand 
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ripple of the waves, the play of sunlight 
and cloud, and the interest afforded by 
passing yachts, are a welcome change to 
those who have already spent nearly two 
years of inactivity, with practically no in- 
terest or occupation. 

Naturally the water’s edge, and the 
near coast of the main island has been a 
temptation to some to attempt escape. 
A few have swum to shore and been re- 
taken ; and one man, Du Plooy by name, 
actually managed to get off to America. 
The picturesque garb in which his tale 
appeared in the New York papers caused 
much amusement to the inhabitants of 
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Showing the littie islands in the Great Sound of Bermuda on which over three thousand 
Boer prisoners are confined. 


prisoners of war from South Africa are 
kept in captivity. 

The islands on which the Boers are 
encamped are small, and the encamp- 
ments somewhat cramped, but the 
general feeling among the prisoners is 
one of distinct satisfaction with their 
quarters. At Green Point, Cape Town, 
they tell us, where many of them were 
formerly imprisoned, there was a_ high 
palisade all round the encampment, 
over which they could not see, and the 
absence of any outward view added 
considerably to the monotony of life. In 
the Bermuda enclosures three sides are 
guarded by the sea; and the constant 


Bermuda. He swam, he said, three 
miles—whereas the distance from shore to 
shore is scarcely one ; and “on the way,” 
he adds, “I was hustled by a school of 
porpoises.” Maybe it was mackerel, but 
porpoises have never yet been seen in the 
Great Sound of Bermuda ! 

It was chiefly in the early days that 
these attempts to escape were made. ‘The 
knowledge that some of their comrades 
are having a dreary time shut up in a 
military prison, instead of living with their 
companions by the open sea, has damped 
the ardour for freedom. The vigilance of 
the guard by land and sea has made the 
chance of escape so slight that the risk is 
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scarcely worth running. All night long 
the brilliant glare of the searchlight plays 
on the waters, and it would be hard to 
swim through its glitter unobserved. 
There are at present five islands in the 
Great Sound occupied by Boer prisoners. 
Four of these—Darrell’s, Burt’s, Tucker's 
and Morgan’s—have large Boer laagers on 
them, and the fifth (Port’s Island) is used 
as a hospital. ‘The four prison islands 
are divided in two by barbed-wire entangle- 
ment fences ; on one side being the Boer 
enclosure, and on the other the encamp- 
ment of the guard. Each island is 
occupied by seven to nine hundred men, 
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and by the aid of their penknives or an 
old rusty nail they make many toys and 
curios. The homely beef-boneé is turned 
to various uses, in the making of sleeve- 
links and_ brooches. Scraps of cedar 
wood are eagerly sought after; and the 
canteen manager tells me that a grocery 
packing-case that goes inside the Boer 
lines never comes out again, at any rate 
in the shape of a packing-case. Most of 
the toys are very rough and uncouth, 
but a few are beautifully made. Several 
of the men make models of coaches 
and waggons complete in every detail, 
even to a coach-door that opens, and a 

















The camp on Tucker's Island. 


according to its size—one military bell- 
tent being allowed to seven men. 

Six months ago, when these same 
islands were covered with grass and close 
cedar-scrub undergrowth, they were 
almost deserted but for the wild birds 
and the visit of an occasional picnic 
party. Now the grass is churned to the 
dust of a roadway, and the cedar scrub 
‘has made way for rows and rows of white 
tents. From a distance the constant 
restless moving swarms of men remind 
one of the life of an ant-heap. 

The prisoners while away their time in 
many ways. They utilise anything they 
can lay hands on with great ingenuity, 





whip in the coachman’s hand ; while the 
waggon is provided with a brake worked 
by a hand-made wooden screw. 

Under the trees at one side of the 
camp the prisoners have rigged them- 
selves up a capital turning-lathe, worked 
with hand-made wheels, and fixed to 
the branches of two neighbouring trees. 
There is always a group of prisoners 
gathered round this spot, and a good 
deal of work is done. Some of them are 
skilled in silver and gold work, and are 
very fond of beating rings out of Transvaal 
coins. 

The four encampments are entirely 
separate, and the prisoners who inhabit 
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Talking over the old battles. 


them are also distinct. On _ Darrell’s 
Island they are chiefly Free-Staters, and 
many of them were captured in February 
1900 at Paardeberg.. On Tucker’s most 
of the prisoners have been only a short 
time in. captivity, and the majority of 
them came from the north-east of the 
Transvaal. 

On the fifth island a comfortable and 
convenient hospital has been built, and 
there is a group of tents where many of 
the less serious cases are treated in the 
open air. 

There is yet one other island, a sixth, 
where those of the prisoners who may 
die in captivity will find their last resting- 
place in Bermuda. 

When the Boers arrived keen excite- 
ment was felt among the inhabitants, and 
there was a general desire to see them 
before they left the ship, for it was well 
known that the islands would be put 
under martial law, and there would be 
no other chance when they reached their 
own encampments. All day a little fleet 
of pleasure yachts sailed round the troop- 
ship on which the Boers were waiting to 
be disembarked. As one boat sailed 


close in, a Boer leaned over and shouted 
at the pilot: ‘I say, are there many niggers 
like you about in these parts?” As it is 
only a generation and a half since the 
blacks were all slaves in Bermuda, they 
are naturally very touchy at any suggestion 
of personal slight, and correct etiquette 
demands that ‘ coloured gentlemen,” not 
“ niggers,” should be the form of address. 
The insult has not been forgotten, and 
will not be so long as the Boers are in 
Bermuda. ‘They are such a cheeky lot,” 
you hear the coloured folk say, and then 
the “ nigger ” story is told once again with 
many marks of disapproval. 

To those few whose duty calls them 
within the lines of the Boer enclosure 
there is no lack of courtesy. The 
prisoners are on thoroughly friendly terms 
with their guard, and as the English 
officer passes through the camp many 
a hat is lifted in respect, and many a 
friendly greeting is exchanged on either 
side. 

They like to chat over their past 
experiences, and tell again their personal 
story of the war. One feels half inclined 
to avoid the subject, seeing their present 
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condition. But as often as not they will 
start the talk themselves, and tell where 
they were taken prisoners, and how. 
They sometimes speak warmly of the 
bravery of the English officers and men, 


but they do not lose an opportunity of 


criticising their methods of fighting. One 
man told me he had seen a detachment 
of English soldiers attack in a close 
narrow file, and that when his gunshot 
swept down the line, it almost wiped out 
the whole of the little company. 

There is a great diversity of opinion 
among them, but on one point the 
prisoners all agree: “ ‘There is no chance 
of our side ever being ready to surrender, 
or to make terms,” they say. “ Things 
have gone too far,” said one man to me, 
“and not long ago, when there was some 
talk of Botha considering 
surrender, he was given to understand 
that his life would be taken by his own 
men if he carried out his proposal. ‘The 
Boer commanders know well that for 
their own safety they dare not make terms 
of peace, even if they were willing to do 
so themselves.” 

“But how do you think it will end, 
then?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 
tainly England 


** Cer- 


terms of 


and I’m one of them,” but others speak 
of him with great respect. 

A Cape Dutchman, himself keenly in 
sympathy with the Boers, in speaking of 
the matter, said, ‘‘ Kruger is an old man 
now: he did very well for a president for 
many years, but if there was another election 
I do not think he would be elected again. 
There was some talk on the subject in the 
camp only a few days ago, and the general 
opinion seemed to be that Steyn was the 
man to whom the Orange Free-Staters 
and Boers alike would turn. Certainly 
he would be the best man for president if 
such a thing were possible.” 

The conversation drifted to the cause 
of the war. It must be remembered 
that he saw the campaign from the 
other side, and without the know- 
ledge of state affairs which our free 
press and the publication of endless 
official blue books has made possible to 
us. Yet, though we may not hold his 
views, they are none the less interesting, 
since the man’s words were evidently the 
genuine expression of what he held for 
truth. 

“T believe,” he said, “ it was just this— 
the British wanted our land and our 
wealth. They said they were afraid of 





has had the best 
of it so far, but 
who is to say 
that the tide may 
not turn in our 
favour yet ?” 

This seems to 
be the feeling of 
many. They have 


lost touch with 
the events of the 
war since their 


imprison me nt, 
and they cannot or 
will not face the 
fact that their 
country is in 
desperate _ straits. 
Unreasonably and 
illogically, — they 
still hope their 
duck will turn. 














The diversity 
of opinion is very 
marked where the 
ex-President is concerned. One man 
openly remarked, “ Well, some people 
think President .Kruger a_blackguard, 


A hospital tent on Port’s Island. 


losing their supremacy in South Africa, 
but there was no need for that. The 
Transvaal would have been a friendly 
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nation and joined with England if there 
had been any international trouble. But 
we wanted to be left alone; we did not 
want any interference, or, above all, any 
suzerainty. I don’t think we quite knew 
what suzerainty meant, and the English 
did not explain to us, but we did know 
that we wanted to be left alone. Had 
England but waited, all would have come 
right in time, but they were in such a 
hurry. You see, it is like this: when a 
little state, that is very young and new, 
comes to enormous wealth suddenly, 
before it is fairly established, it is apt to 
get—well, uppish. It is not very long 
before the troubles of national life whip 
it into shape: but the Transvaal was not 
left alone to get itself into shape. Before 
the war broke out there was nearly—very 
nearly—a majority for the Uitlanders, and 
if England had but waited there would 
probably have been a Uitlander president 


time, but we were hurried and our hand 
was forced. 

“The Jameson raid was the first real 
calamity, but it put President Kruger on 
his guard. I know for a fact that it 
was not till after that raid that any great 
preparations were made for war. Very 
shortly after that affair Kruger said to one 
of his officials, ‘ You order with all speed 
so many million rounds of ammunition.’ 
Shortly after he asked, ‘Is my order 
carried out?’ ‘Not quite,’ was the 
answer. Again a few weeks later the 
same question was asked, and this time 
the answer was in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ 
said the ex-President, ‘double _ that 
quantity immediately,’ and it was done.” 

Undoubtedly, to the minds of the 
majority of burghers, the Jameson raid 
marks a black-letter day against England : 
they cannot forgive it, and they insist 
uvon taking it as an index of the way in 

















The sentry’s shelter 


before long ; because, you sec, he would 
have been elected by the majority of 
voters. ‘There were so many Uitlanders 
in the country, and they increased every 
day. Oh, things would have righted 
themselves if only we had been given 


: a barbed wire fence. 


which they might expect to be treated by 
England. As to their injustice to the 
Uitlanders in the matter of taxation and 
suffrage, they hardly seem to realise it or 
believe in it. ‘It is our coun’ry,” they 
say—“ why should we not do what we 
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like in it?’ One realises, in speaking to 
these prisoners, that the Boers are so 
essentially unmodern, and illiberal, that 
it is hard to judge them from our stand- 
point, and ridiculous to expect from them 
the same standard of national morality 
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to what it is for soldiers. We have no 
sort of discipline as you understand it. 
We are just free to come and go as we 
like. Very often when the day’s fighting 
is over we go round to the neighbouring 
farms and spend the evening with our 




















A roadway through Boer enclosure. 


that we look for in the great powers of 
modern Europe. Yet they are by way of 
being very virtuous in their own narrow 
manner. 

No day ends among the Bermuda 
Islands now, without the sound of an 
evening psalm, wafted across the water 
by the strong clear voices of the Boer 
prisoners; and on Sunday they wake 
the echoes from morning to night with 
their singing. 

Though they are such hardy fighters, 
the Boers have no trace of the professional 
soldier about them, and they rather pride 
themselves on the total absence of the 
ordinary pomp and circumstance of a 
European army. At the same time they 
are born soldiers, and they look upon it 
4s the natural thing tor every man to fight, 
whether his home be the city or the open 
veldt. 

“Well, I for one thoroughly enjoyed 
the war,” said a young Boer prisoner. 
“You see it is so different for us burghers 


friends, which makes a pleasant change ; 
but with a British soldier, he comes from 
the camp in the morning to fight, and 
he goes straight back to his camp in 
the evening. Of course with us, if we 
heard a shot, we would be off at once 
and back in the fighting line in no 
time. But everything is so different : 
for instance, if I did not like an order 
my commanding officer gave, I should 
just saddle my horse and ride off 
to some other commando. No, we 
have no ‘discipline’—but we all want 
to fight.” 

It is a piteous thing to think of these 
three thousand men—strong and capable, 
and ready to work—hemmed up in the 
narrow limits of four small islands, with 
nothing to do, and no interest in life but 
to wait and wait till the war is over. 
Many ot them have been prisoners for 
nearly two years. Some were wealthy 
professional men, some were farmers and 
land-owners, and all have been soldiers— 
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for surely the baptism of fire may be held 
to make a man a soldier even more than 
the wearing of khaki. 

It is true the small discomforts of the 
prisoners’ camp are nothing to the hard- 
ships of war; yet the forced inactivity 
while their country is at its last gasp 
cannot fail to be felt keenly by men who 
have fought so long and so hard for it; 


and the dreary monotony of the life of 


a prisoner of war makes the constraint 
doubly irksome. They are allowed to 
volunteer for work in fatigue parties, and 
they can thereby earn a small wage such 
as a soldier would earn for extra work ; 
and they can, too, sell their little odds 
and ends of carving in the town, and 
make a few shillings, —but what is that for 








aman of ambition in the prime of life ? 
One pities them now, but it will be 
harder still for them when the time 
comes to go back to what once was their 
own country, as subjects to their enemy. 
They will find the war has swallowed up 
their homes and their farms and their 
cattle. Many of the burghers left their 
monev and the title-deeds of their farms 
buried in some secret hiding-place ; and 
these—such of them as are still living 

may start again in their old part of 
the country. Others will drift away to 
America and elsewhere ; taking with them, 
wherever they go, their energy and their 
spirit, their ancient theology and _ their 
self-righteousness, and, I fear, their bitter 
hatred of England. 

















Government House. 

















WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE—PERDITA. 


“And me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prank’d up.” 
Winter's Tale, Act IV., Scene 3. 














BY OWEN OLIVER. 


I. 
‘ ICHARD WYNNE, C.B., Under- 


Secretary of the Defence Depart- 

ment, had earned his K.C.B., 
and expected it. Nevertheless he was 
elated when he learnt definitely that his 
name would appear in the “ Birthday 
Honours.” 

He left the office at five, and hurried 
home with the news; but his wife had 
gone to her mother’s, and taken Evelyn, 
who was twelve and would understand. 
The boys were too young to appreciate 
grown-up toys. So he took one on each 
knee and told them about Robinson 
Crusoe instead. It was his custom to 
play with the children when he came 
home early. When the nurse claimed 
them for bed he dined ascetically. Then 
he went to the library to revise his forth- 
coming novel; but after a few minutes’ 
vain labour he pushed the MS. aside. 

“Rawlinson was right,” he muttered : 
“Tm played out.” The specialist had 
advised a holiday, but he had not 
taken it. 

He put his papers in order, lit a choice 
Havanah, and sat down in the big arm- 
‘chair. The days had gone, he reflected 
with a frown, when a good cigar would 
set things right. ‘Sir Richard!” In 
time this new plaything would cease to 
interest. He gazed through the pale blue 
smoke rings at the ceiling, and saw neither, 
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while he took the measure of his success. 
A prominent official, a well-known author, 
a prosperous speculator, a knight at thirty- 
eight. He had done well as the world 
reckons such things. He had almost 
filled his own measure of success. Yet 
—how should he put it? ‘The world 
knows half of a man; but no man knows 
half that he might have been.” He noted 
the epigram mentally for future use, then 
he moved impatiently in his chair. 

“T am becoming a_phrase-making 
machine,” he said aloud; “and I might 
have been ” he buried his weary- 
looking face in his thin white hands. 

He might have been so different if 
anything had\stirred the depths of him— 
if life had opened its book wider. ‘That 
was his grievance against the world. There 
were so many pages that he had skimmed 
or missed ; and the time for reading was 
passing by. 

‘Spare yourself a little. Be more care- 
ful of trifling ailments, more thoughtful 
of small comforts,” the specialist said. 
His hair was growing thin, and he did 
not walk quite so fast. He sighed as he 
smoked the choice cigar. 

Everything in his life had been com- 
monplace—except himself. The world 
had been “his oyster.” Good food for 
a strenuous intellect and strong will; 
starvation for the soul. For passion is 
not like understanding to work upon any- 
thing. It must have the great occasion, 
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the worthy object—go by the royal road, 
or none ; and the fulness of life had come 
to Richard Wynne only in the dreams, 
out of which he made books. He had 
worked and worked—Good God, how he 
had worked !—but he had never lived. 
No man can live alone. Life is oneself 
and others. His “ others” were friends 
(who were only acquaintances), a wife of 
whom he was “fond” (which is not 
enough), and children. He smiled when 
he came to the children. They filled a 
corner of his life full—a tender, warm 
corner—but so much was left empty. He 
had tried to fill it by the making of books. 

He took a notice from his pocket-book 
and read it :— 


“The charm of Zaid and Maid is the 
antithesis between two women who have nt 
feature in common. The ‘ pale pink maid,’ 
with crown of golden hair and timid blue 
eyes, and the dark, daring ‘woman in the 
tailor-made dress’; the girl who ‘crept into 
his heart and would not come out again,’ 
and the coquette who surrendered with a 
light word and a laugh; the frail creature 
who broke in striving to guide a strong man, 
and the fearless lover. ‘Go your own way, 
my Lord, and if you will go wrong, I go 
with you,’” 


There was a great critic who understood 
better. 


“Maid and Maid, \ike all this writer’s 
works, is ‘only a woman’; for rightly under- 
stood its two heroines are one., ‘Only a 
woman’; but such a woman! A glorious 
woman, who is fellow to the soul of a strong 
man; the woman whom most strong men 
look for—and miss.” 


Richard Wynne faced the truth for a 
bare moment. He wanted er ; and once 
more he sought her in a dream. First 
it was a waking dream ; and then it was 
a fevered sleep. 

In the dream his head kept aching till 
at last it woke him. He sat up in his 
chair feeling unreal and dazed. The sleep 
thoughts seemed stronger than the waking 
ones. Surely she was calling. 

“T am coming,” he said aloud. He 
started at his own voice, it sounded so 
strange. “TI am coming.” 

‘He woke a little more, and looked 
round. His ordinary self seemed strug- 
gling with his dream consciousness, “ Sir 
Richard,” he muttered. ‘Yes, yes, I 
know. This is—the library. Yes, yes. 
‘Go away,’ Rawlinson said: ‘take a rest.’ 
I shall go. ‘Sir Richard.’ Ha, ha!” 


There was something curious, he thought, 
in his laugh. His walk was a little un- 
steady as he went upstairs, “Go away 
somewhere.” ‘That was it. “Yes, yes!” 

Half an hour later he came downstairs, 
carrying a small travelling-bag. 

“Give Mrs. Wynne this note,” he told 
the butler. ‘I am going away for a few 
days.” 

This happened on the evening of May 
18th. 


II. 


On May 26th, Richard Wynne, Knight 
designate, arrived at the Defence Depart- 
ment before his secretary, and found a 
mass of documents awaiting him. In 
dealing with them he noticed that the 
“minutes” were dated the 25th; and 
glanced hastily at his desk calendar. 

‘Tuesday—26—May. 

He passed his hand slowly over his fore- 
head. ‘* There must be some mistake,” 
he muttered. 

He picked up a few unopened letters. 
They were postmarked 25th and 26th. 
The day’s Zimes on the side-table bore 
the latter date. He went back to his 
reading-chair and stared blankly at the 
wall. 

““T—I must have forgotten. 
think.” 

He knitted his brows and thought. It 
was the afternoon of the 18th when he 
heard of his knighthood. He remem- 
bered going home, playing with his boys, 
dining, sitting in his library thinking. He 
could not recollect what happened after 
that till—when was it? About ten o’clock 
this morning he was passing Charing 
Cross. It was not his usual station. Did 
he come there in a train? or was he 
in a hansom when he remembered first ? 
He was still doubtful, when his secretary 
appeared. 

‘Good morning, Sir Richard,” he said. 
“You did not tell me you were going for 
a holiday; and when I sent to your 
house——” 

“T—I must have forgotten.” 

“Tt isn’t often that you forget.” 

“No.” Wynne wiped his forehead. 
‘And —I—I remember afterwards — 
generally.” He had been thinking of a 
holiday. That was it, of course, 

“Have you had a good time?” the 
secretary asked. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “Oh, yes!” 


Let me 




















-wanted to send to you. It made 
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“ Been far?” 

“T—no—not far.” Where had he 
been, he wondered? “Has anything 
particular happened? While I have been 
away, I mean?” ‘There was an awkward 
pause. Something not altogether pleasing 
had happened, the secretary decided. So 
he changed the subject. 

“T have kept a few things over for 
you,” he stated briskly. “ Shall we pick 
up the threads?” 

“Ves,” said Wynne, “I must pick up 
the threads. Yes, yes.” 

The secretary took up a diary 
and ran through some _ notes, 
while his chief nodded silent 
approval. ‘Then he _ produced 
some documents for decision. 
The great man was unusually 
submissive to suggestion, he 
found, so he took the opportunity, 
as a good secretary. should. 

After lunch Sir Richard sat 
upon a committee. Then he did 
some more office work. ‘Then 
he presided at a meeting. ‘Then 
he went home. 

“ Back again, sir—Sir Richard, 
I mean,” said the old butler. 
“Very pleased to ’ear, we all 
was, sir—Sir Richard.” 

“Daddy’s come home,” shouted 
the boys, rushing down the stairs, 

“Sir Daddy !” said Evelyn, 
with her quick smile. 

** Just ‘daddy’ to you, dears.” 
His face twitched a little as he 
held them in his arms. 

“T’m so pleased, Dick,” said 
his wife volubly. “ Now you'll 
have to keep a carriage, though 
there’s sure to be trouble with 
the servants. I’ve bought such 
a dovely fur. I told you about 
the sale, if you remember—you 
always remember things.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Of course 
I remember. Yes, yes.” 

“You did not remember to 
write to us,” she reproached him, 
“or even to wire your address. 
It was most awkward, if I had 


me look so ridiculous, and .. . 
Where did you go, by the way ?” 
“Tt is a State secret,” he as- 
sured her, with a forced smile. 
She was excitable and nervous, 
and would make a fuss if he 
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told the truth. After a few more questions, 
he diverted her to the subject of the 
carriage; from which she passed on to 
the dismissal of the under-housemaid, 
and the ordering of new cards with their 
titles on them. 

Early the next morning he went to see 
Sir Thomas Rawlinson. 

**Well?” asked the specialist, “ have 
you had the holiday?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. “ Don’t 
know!” 


‘ ‘1 have kept a few things over for you,’ said 
Sir Richard's secretary.” 
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Wynne told the facts in his brief, in- 
cisive way. ‘The doctor watched him, 
resting his chin upon his hand. 

* A curious case,” he said, toying with 
a paper-knife. ‘‘ Nerves, of course. What 
was in your mind before you went away ?” 

Wynne frowned. ‘“ Is it necessary 4 

“ Ves,” 

The two keen men faced one another 
for a few moments. ‘Then Wynne spoke. 

* All my life I have been a dreamer of 
dreams. Some of them are in my stories ; 
some I keep to myself. The last thing 
that I remember was such a dream.” 

“Were the actors imaginary, or only 
the events?” 

‘“*There were no events—at any rate, 
nothing distinct. It was about—myself.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘“ And——?” he 
questioned. 

Wynne hesitated for ‘a moment. Then 
he took a cutting from his pocket-book 
and handed it across the table. It was 
the review of the great critic upon his 
last book. 

*** A glorious woman who is fellow to 
the soul of a strong man,’” the doctor 
read. He looked over his spectacles at 
his patient. “I hope you did not find 
her?” he asked sharply. 

Wynne half started from his chair. 
“You don’t think,” he cried,—“ surely 
LQacnr 

The doctor put the tips of his long 
white fingers together, and cleared his 
voice twice before he answered. 

“You never read psychology, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Wynne shook his head. 

“Perhaps you are wise. If you did, 
you would learn that consciousness— 
mind, soul, whatever you like to call it— 
is a stranger thing than you suppose.” 
He crossed one leg over the other and 
looked thoughtfully at the palm in the 
window before he continued. “ In par- 
ticular, you would find that it is not so 
simple as people imagine. Most of us 
have, in a sense, two selves—a practical 
self and a sentimental self. In ordinary 
cases the two have so much in common 
that they cannot exist apart. One or the 
other takes the lead, according to circum- 
stances. You follow me?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“Tn your case the distinction is very 
marked; and I gather that your two 
selves are not always on the best of 
terms.” 








Wynne laughed a hard laugh. ‘ My 
two selves,” he said, ‘‘ hate one another.” 

The doctor nodded slowly. ‘In rare 
instances these selves split asunder like 
mental Jekylls and Hydes. I could tell 
you actual cases.” 

“Tell me,” demanded Wynne quickly. 

The doctor went briefly through the 
history of Ansel Bourne, the American 
minister, whose “second self” wandered 
off and kept a store in a distant town, 
till one morning he woke up, crying out 
to know where he was, and remembering 
only his original self and connections. 
‘No suspicion,” concluded Sir Thomas, 
“has ever been cast upon the story.” 

“You conclude that my—sentimental 
self—carried me off in this way?” 

The specialist nodded gravely. “You 
have overworked yourself—especially your 
‘practical self ’—-till it has taken, of its 
own accord, the rest that I advised. 
Thereupon your dream self lived a life 
of its own.” 

*“Why does it not remember?” asked 
Wynne hoarsely. 

“*T cannot tell,” said the doctor simply. 

Wynne laid his arms on the table, and 
his head on his arms. 

The doctor got up and put a kindly 
hand on his shoulder. ‘I have no doubt 
it lived a good dream and harmless.” 

Wynne groaned. 

“Come, come ; drink this.” He gave 
him a drop of neat brandy. ‘ What are 
you afraid of ?” 

“Tf I met—her, I might have married 
her—or anything !” 

The doctor laughed cheerfully.‘ There 
was hardly time for a grand passion.” 

““T must trace myself. I will go to a 
detective.” 

“Tf you make inquiries, the affair may 
leak out. If it does, rumour will soon 
invent doings for you.” 

Wynne rose and took up his hat. His 
hand trembled ever so slightly. ‘I think 
you are right,” he said. “It has been a 
shock to me; but”—his eyes flashed— 
“*T can: face it.” 

“You can face it.” There was an 
answering gleam on the doctor’s stern 
face. Howhe loved a brave man! “ But 
you must take precautions—a rest from 
work—a rest from dreams.” 

Wynne smiled sadly. ‘ Let me dream,” 
he said; “I am lonely.” 

The specialist suddenly held out his 
hand. ‘You area clever man, Wynne. 
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So, they say,am I. Such men are always 
alone, but—there are compensations.” 

Wynne grasped the offered hand firmly. 
“Certainly there is compensation —if we 
are friends.” 

“We are friends,” said the great 
physician. 

“Not enough,” he muttered to himself 
hours later. “Only one cure since the 
world began. ‘A glorious woman who 
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is fellow to the soul of a strong man! 
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Sir Richard Wynne had been two years 
a widower—his wife died soon after his 
knighthood-—-when he left the Defence 
Department and entered Parliament as 
M.P. for Nobury. ‘The House listened 
to him with attention, the papers reported 
his speeches, and the party leaders not 
infrequently asked his advice. 

As a means to political success, he 
entered society and made influential ac- 
quaintances. Lord Beauville, wit, poet, 
philosopher, and cabinet minister, became 
more than an acquaintance; Beauville’s 
cousin, Lady Norriston, became a friend. 

Clarice, Lady Norriston, was a young 
Irishwoman, the widow of an ancient 
peer, and the connexion of personages 
innumerable. Superficially, she was a 
dainty society butterfly, who flitted gaily 
upon the surface of things. Beaulieu said 
that she was the cleverest woman in 
England-—a diplomatist who combined the 
courage and resource of a man with the 
finesse and tenacity of a woman. ‘The 
Russian Ambassador said that the Prime 
Minister, Beaulieu, and she were the 
party. He named her ladyship first. 

She saw Wynne’s portrait in one of 
the weeklies soon after his election. 
That was when she had the slight attack 
of faintness, and broke the Dresden 
flower-holder on her desk. In the 
evening she commanded Beaulieu to 
introduce him. 

“It is like you to detect the rising 
‘ Bo ; 
sun,” he said admiringly. “I will bring 

him to you.” 

Lady Clarice’s easy flow of speech de- 
‘serted her for nearly five seconds when 
they met. 

“You remind me of some one,” she 
said, watching him with her big eyes. 

He smiled pleasantly. He had a 
“good way,” women said. “I am not 
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so fortunate as to know any one who 
reminds me of you.” 

She recovered her gaiety at the com- 
pliment. ‘“ You have the gift of a states- 
man. You can say insincere things 
sincerely.” 

‘* Let us say sincere things insincerely,” 
he suggested: “it is a greater gift.” 

But after a few minutes’ badinage they 
dropped insincerity in either form; and 
at the end of half an hour they parted 
friends. 

“Ts it the statesman, the author, or the 
financier who interests you?” Beaulieu 
asked when Wynne had left. 

“The man,” she answered quietly. 

Beaulieu raised his eyebrows and said 
nothing. He loved his cousin in a fatherly 
way. 

Wynne’s admiration of Lady Clarice, 
though intense, was narrower. 

“To know you,” he told her, ‘‘is the 
epoch of my political life.” 

She clenched her small white hands 
when she remembered the adjective. 

It was Beaulieu who suggested regard- 
ing her as a woman. 

“ Your brains will make you a cabinet 
minister in ten years,” he said. “Add 
a woman’s, and you'll do it in five.” 

Wynne reckoned up the project while 
he lit a cigar, and decided in his lightning 
way. “I shall not marry,” he said. He 
gave no reasons; but in his mind there 
were two. First, he was devoted to his 
children, and he doubted if they would 
appreciate a stepmother. Secondly, Lady 
Norriston was an ideal wife for Sir 
Richard Wynne the _ politician; but 
Richard Wynne, writer and dreamer, 
was the man to be married. He had not 
ae her beautiful ladyship the 
passion which entered into his ideal. 
The clevere:t of men see but a short 
way into a woman! 

Nevertheless he was pleased when Lady 
Clarice asked to know his daughter. He 
took Evelyn round one afternoon when 
her ladyship was not at home to the 
world. 

The woman and the girl looked at 
one another for a few moments as they 
shook hands. Then Lady Clarice sud- 
denly kissed her. 

“We are friends, dear,” she said. 

“Yes,” replied Evelyn simply; and 
Evelyn Wynne’s “yes” meant yes, and 
her “no,” no. 

She came and sat beside her father 
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while he was writing that evening. When 
he looked up her eyes were fixed on him. 
He put his arm around her. 

“What a big girl it is! 
month, was it?” 

“ Fifteen, daddy.” 

He caught some question in her eyes. 
“What is it, Eve? Tell me.” 


Fifteen last 








‘*When he looked up her eyes were fixed on him, He put his arm around her.” 


“You won’t be cross with me?” 

‘‘Am I ever?” 

She shook her head. “ No, dear. Only 
it is so strange—what I want to say.” 

He looked hard at her. “ Perhaps you 
guess what it is?” 

“Perhaps,” he assented slowly. 

“Tf you should ever marry again,’— 
he frowned, and she stroked his forehead 
gently,—‘‘ 1 hope it will be Lady Norris- 
ton.” 


He drew her closer to him, and 
kissed her. 

“When a man takes a woman to wife, 
little Eve, he is apt to look at the matter 
in his ownway. No, no, dear! I donot 
mean any reproof. Be frank with me 
always, and I will try to be frank with you.” 

‘‘Yes, dear.” 

“Lady Norriston 
is above me socially, 
and——” 

“She would not 
think of that,” said 
Evelyn quickly, 
“ | 

He stopped her 
with a smile. ‘‘'That 
‘if’ is everything, 
Eve.” 

She looked in his 
eyes fora long time. 
“If that is so, daddy, 
let us think no more 
about it.” 

Nevertheless he 
thought a great deal 
about it. ivelyn 
was growing awoman. 
She would require 
some one to guide 
her in society. ‘The 
boys would be better 
for ‘‘mothering.” 
His career would be 
helped by a wife— 
such a wife. She 
was a great woman, 
and good, It was an 
honour to have gained 
her favour. He could 
see that she liked 
him. He liked her. 
Certainly he liked 
her; but—— He 
sighed. Liking is so 
little betweena woman 
and a man. 

Thereafter Sir 
Richard Wynne, politician and_finan- 
cier, showed his mind more freely to 
Lady Norriston, maker of ministries ; and 
Clarice Norriston, woman, strove desper- 
ately to show herself to Richard Wynne, 
man, who was blind or would not look. 

He felt her attraction, though he did 
not recognise it, and affection gradually 
coloured his admiration; till, one after- 
noon, some feminine charm of hers turned 
his balanced decision. 
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“ T have something to say to you, Lady 
Norriston,” he told her suddenly, “if we 
may speak frankly?” 

Her eyes were big as she looked up 
at him, and there was a faint pink flush 
in her cheeks. 

“My friend,” she said softly, “I speak 
frankly to three people. You are one. 
There are things that I do not mention 
to the others—only to you.” 

“There are very many things,” he 
assured her gravely, “that I tell only 
to you.” 

“Only me!” She laughed an uneasy 
little laugh. “Ah! but you show all 
your mind to no one.” 

Their eyes met for a moment. 

“*T have shown you all,” he said steadily, 
that would interest you.” 

She leaned back in the chair and fanned 
herself. Her eyes were blue and moist, 
like wet violets. 

* Let no man,” she quoted from one of 
his books, “think it is enough to offer 
a woman less than all! She will desire 
most the hundredth that is withheld.” 

He thought in his swift way, looking 
where the soft eyes had been; for she 
had turned away and they were there no 
longer. 

“ A hundredth is so little. The life of 
a man is not known wholly to himself.” 

She lifted her eyes for a moment. 
Something came back to him — startled 
him—went —struggled to return—flickered 
out. Only a nebulous memory was left: 
a memory of the woman of his dreams, 
found in those few lost days. 

Lady Norriston laid down her fan, and 
they looked intently at one another; a 
white-faced woman questioning a white- 
faced man. 


IV. 


When the gilded clock, with the marble 
angels spreading their wings over the reck- 
less hours, had ticked out a minute, Sir 
Richard Wynne bent forward and put his 
fingers on Lady Norriston’s fingers. 

“You are unsurpassably clever,” he said. 
“You know what it was in my mind to 
ask you?” 

“You also,” she replied, in a hushed, 
level voice, “know what it was in my 
mind to answer ?” 

“All or nothing ?” 

“All or nothing,” she assented, with 
an inclination of her graceful head. 


DESIRE. 
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He got up and paced the hearthrug. 
Then he stood by the mantel, looking 
down on her. She was fair to see, he 
thought—sweet and strong and good. 

“You have been wiser than I,” he 
admitted. ‘‘It had not occurred to me 
that you knew so much of me, and I so 
little of you.” 

She smiled ; and he wondered that he 
had never realised before that she was 
so very beautiful. 

“T have read your books, A man may 
think that he writes light words—you do 
not think so?” 

He shook his head. 

“T have not written myself down; but 
I have felt things.” Her voice trembled 
with sudden passion. “I have cried to 
miss—something.” 

She looked at the hearthrug, and he 
found himself longing for a glimpse of 
the eyes that were like wet violets. 

“If we could find it together?” he 
asked eagerly. “If I offered you all?” 

She steadied herself bravely. ‘ Are 
you sure that you have all to offer?” 

He said nothing for a minute. It was 
good to feel his heart go out to the beau- 
tiful brave woman who loved him. 

‘Knowing you, as I know you now,” 
he said reverently, “I offer you all that 
I have to offer. When you have heard 


my story, you shall decide if it is 
enough.” 


He put his elbow on the mantel and 
his head on one hand. She reached out 
and touched the other. 

“Let me make it easier to tell,” she 
said gently. 

“So, holding her hand, he told her of 
his dreams, which were all one dream— 
of the woman who was comrade to a 
strong man. Her eyes flashed at the 
telling, and their fingers locked more 
tightly. 

“This,” he said, “ was the woman that 
I longed for—the woman such as you 
are. Clarice ” He started as he 
uttered her name. Again the memory 
challenged and eluded him. 





*“You—you found her!” she cried 
breathlessly. 
He would have denied it; but the 


memory was so strong. 

“T- do not know.” 

She shivered and turned her head away, 
so that he should not see that she was 
crying ; though she knew that he knew! 

“Tell me,” she begged. 
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Then he told her of the days of dreams 
that he had lost. When he had finished 
he knelt by her side. “I could not have 
found any one,” he protested. “ There 
could be no one, Clarice—only you.” 
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able woman, with whom argument had no 


power at all. 

“if I found her,” 
should come back 
Desire ! ” 


vowed, “I 
Heart’s 


he 
to you, 





“ Sir Richard Wynne bent forward and put his fingers on Lady Norriston's fingers.” 


“There was,” she cried. “I know! 
You belong to her. You must go to her. 
I know!” 

He tried to reason with her; but she 
was no longer the great lady whose wit 


made cabinets—only a living, unreason- 


At the name a flood of memory swept 
him away for the moment. There was 
some one. He had called her that. He 
trembled—lost himself. 

She put her hands on his shoulders and 
looked into his eyes. ‘ You remember 








the love that you gave her. I can take 
no less. You must seek her.” 

“T do not want her,” he cried passion- 
ately. “No one but you. Clarice— 
my dear!” He put his arm round 
her, but she pushed it gently away and 
rose. 

“Wait,” she said. ‘“ Wait a little 
while. Let me go away, while you think. 
You must remember. You mus¢. You 
said things to her—told her you wanted 
no other—called her ‘ Heart’s Desire.’” 
Her voice trembled at the name. ‘“ Per- 
haps she missed you— wanted you — 
trusted you—cried for you—could not 
understand — has waited for you ever 





since. If you remembered her you would 
not want me. No, no! You are hers— 
hers !” 


“Only yours, Clarice—yours.” He tried 
to seize her in his arms; but she had 
vanished with a cry. 

He went back to the mantel and buried 


H me! 


Ah me! 











SONG. 


What a world is this! 





Remember? He 
Clarice was all- 


his face in his hands. 
would zo¢f remember. 
sufficient. He wanted no 
one but her. 

He was so buried in his thoughts that 
he did not notice a light step in the 
alcove beyond the curtains, till they 
opened. Then he held out his arms 
with a great cry. 

For through the gorgeous tapestry there 
came a tall, slight woman, fair to see. 
She wore a simple, country gown, of a 
fashion three years past. Her light hair 
fell over her shoulders. There were bright 
field-flowers in the big hat that she carried 
in her hand, and she brought back to 
him the remembrance of a half-forgotten 
dream. Her face was flushed and her 
eyes were shining—the light made stars 
among the dewy violets !—and she held 
up her face with a pitiful cry. 

“‘T remember !” he cried. 
Heart’s Desire !” 


memory—no 





*¢ Clarice— 


SONG. 
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What a world is this! 
With its weeds ainidst the flowers. 
With its fleeting dreams of perfect bliss 
And its long and dreary hours. 


Ah me! 


‘‘ Somewhat in the world amiss!” 
Aye, but I love it, love it! 
The dear green earth that the sunbeams kiss 
): And the clear blue sky above it. 
With its love and flowers 
And its dreams of bliss 


b And its sunny hours 
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REAL CONVERSATIONS. 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
CONVERSATION VIIT—WITH PROFESSOR MASSON 


The dramatic form of these conversations precludes anything like personal portraiture ; 
yet Lam tempted, on this occasion only, to step before the curtain and direct the 
reader’s attention to the remarkable personality of my interlocutor. Scotchmen 
are not apt to be ashamed of thetr nationality, but, for my part, I never felt 
prouder of it than after my visit to Professor David Masson. On the threshold » 
of his eightieth year, he remains a perfect type of the intellectual vigour, the 
“high seriousness” (by no means incompatible with humour), the width of outlook, 
the liberality of thought, characteristic of the best men of his race and generation. 
Age has not deadened in him a single interest, nor chilled a single sympathy. 
Listening to his alert and picturesque talk (feebly enough mirrored in the 
JSollowing pages) one found it scarcely credible that he should remember the 
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French Revolution of ’48, not as a vague rumour of his childhood, but as 
an epoch-making event of his maturity. He was twenty-six when it occurred; 
seven years later he became Professor of English Literature in University College, 
London ; and five years later again he was the first editor of the first of the 
modern shilling magasines—‘ Macmillan’s ”—/eading the way which Thackeray was 
soon afterwards to follow in the “Cornhill.” Ais diterary labours need no 
recapitulation—his “ Life of Milton,” a monument of British scholarship, his 
vivid reconstruction of the tragedy of Chatterton, his stuay of Drummond 
of Hawthornden, his essay on the “ Three Devils” (Luther's, Milton's, and 
Goethe's), his edition of De Quincey, and innumerable other contributions 
to literature and philosophy. But thousands of his countrymen throughout the 
world owe even more to his oral teaching, stimulation, inspiration, than to the 
lessons of his books. One of the most distinguished of his students, J. M. Barrie, 
has paid him a well-deserved tribute in his “ Edinburgh Eleven” “Tf, as I 
take it,” says Mr. Barrie, “the glory of a professor is to give elastic minds 
their proper bent, Masson is a name his country will retain a grip of.” The 
striking resemblance between Professor Masson and his friend Thomas Carlyle 
has been noted again and again—by Mr. Barrie among others. But though there 
is something of the, same ruggedness, the same underlying melancholy in the two 
faces, Professor Masson’s is lighted up by a kindliness, a spontaneous humanity, 
which must often have been lacking in Carlyle’s physiognomy. ‘‘ Dourness” is 
the one national characteristic in which Professor Masson ts lacking. There are 
very few of his pupils, I venture to say, who do not share in that singular 
blending of affection with respect which speaks in Mr. Barrie's sketch of him. 


ScENE: Edinburgh ; Professor Masson’s Study. TIME: An autumn afternoon. 





Professor Masson. 1 hope you had 
no difficulty in finding your way here. 
We have only lately been included within 
the city boundaries. ‘Till a little while ago 
we were supposed to be “in the country.” 

W.A. Well, practically you ave in the 
country : that romantic wooded hill, and the 
little loch below, with the white sails on it ! 

Professor Masson. And the Pent- 
lands beyond. 

W. A. Edinburgh has certainly grown 
out of all knowledge since the days when 
I was an idle student in your class, Pro- 
fessor Masson. 

Professor Masson. Oh, I remember 
you very well. I remember where you 
used to sit—at the top left-hand corner of 
the lecture-room. 

W. A. I trust it was not my mis- 
conduct—but I fear it can scarcely have 
been my diligence—that impressed itself 
on your memory. Still (though to some 
extent I “‘ sinned my mercies ”), as a pupil 
of yours, I could not refrain from putting 
in my word in the ridiculous controversy 
that cropped up again the other day, as to 
whether literature can be taught. 

Professor Masson. | had not heard 
of the discussion till you sent me your 
article. Perhaps I am not an impartial 
judge in the matter, for I am_ naturally 
somewhat loath to believe that forty-three 
years of my life have been devoted to an 


impossibility. But indeed I see no very 
cogent reason for believing so. It is true, 
of course, that you cannot put brains into 
a born blockhead, or teach perception 
where no perceptive faculty exists. But 
if that be an argument against the teaching 
of English literature, it is no less an argu- 
ment against all teaching whatsoever. 
Though you cannot give a lad _ brains, 
you can help him—in the study of English 
literature, as in any other study—to use 
what brains he has. You can awaken 
and stimulate his interest in the great 
procession of genius that constitutes our 
literary history. ‘Though you cannot im- 
plant taste where it does not exist, you 
can train it where, as in the immense 
majority of cases, the elements of it are 
present. ‘Taste in literature is not a thing 
granted in perfection, or absolutely denied, 
by a special decree of heaven. It can be 
formed and cultivated, just like a taste in 
(say) tobacco. If a man never smokes 
anything but bad cigars, he will never 
have any discrimination. But once let 
him smoke five or six good cigars—I hope 
that one, by the way, is to your taste—and 
he will know good from bad for the rest 
of his days. It is the teacher’s business 
to place some of the select cigars of 
literature before his pupil; and either 
the teacher must be very uninspiring, or 
the pupil very dense, if their aroma does 
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not haunt him for ever after, and render 
him proof against the pretensions of the 
cabbage-leaf of commerce. 

W. A. It is fortunate—though Ruskin, 
if I remember rightly, used to deplore 
the fact—that the bookseller’s Havanahs 
are not as costly, in proportion, as the 
tobacconist’s. 

Professor Masson. And surely it is 
the same with pictures. If you want to 
form your taste for painting, you study, 
under expert guidance,*a number of 
masterpieces, and learn what the painters 
have done, and what left undone, to 
command the admiration of the world. 

W. A. Then again—if I may be 
allowed to say so—the instruction in 
rhetoric and composition that was in- 
cluded in your course was simply invalu- 
able. You cannot teach a man to write 
like Sir Thomas Browne, any more than 
you can teach him to compose like 
Beethoven. He must have the music of 
words in his soul, no less than the music 
of tone. But such teaching as yours, 
besides helping us to appreciate the prose 
of the masters, put us on our guard against 
many of the pitfalls, the current illogicali- 
ties and obscurities, of English writing. 
It enabled us, when we had anything to 
say, to say /ia¢ and not something different. 
Many lads go up to the English universities 
—ay, and come down from them too— 
very fair classical scholars, but unable to 
write their own language with reasonable 
force and precision. 

Professor Masson. Yes, 1 think.the 
Scottish system of teaching English litera- 
ture has a good deal to be said for it. 
Yet you find people in England discussing 
whether, and how, literature should be 
taught, in apparent ignorance of the fact 
that we in Scotland have something like 
a century and a half of experience on 
these points to come and go upon, 

W. A. In America, too, they don’t 
stop to argue whether instruction in 
tnglish literature is advisable. In all 
their great colleges there are schools of 
inglish language and literature, with a 
numerous and enthusiastic teaching staff. 

Professor Masson. ‘Talking of that, 
I was glad to see you, the other day, 
standing up for the right of America to 
contribute new words and phrases to the 
language, if only they prove themselves 
good and useful contributions. 

W. A. If they prove themselves fitted 
to survive, in short. 
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Professor Masson. Just so. 


Every 
new word—and, for that matter, every old 
word as well—is of course on probation. 
If, and while, it supplies a want, it lives ; 
when it no longer supplies a want, it 


dies. And in the living language of a 
living people, new conditions will always 
be begetting new wants. It is difficult to 
understand the state of mind of a man 
who insists on treating a living language 
as a dead one, incapable of growth, of 
expansion. When, for instance, an 
eminent public man lately, condemning 
the verbal vagaries of some writers, said 
that, as for himself, he was “content with 
the English language,” or words to that 
effect, what was his exact meaning? 
There has been, one may say, a succes- 
sion of English languages, each of which 
has put off old words and put on new. 
Not to go back so far as to Langland or 
Chaucer, take the language of Shakespeare, 
so marvellously, so incomparably, rich in 
its vocabulary. If a writer now tried to 
express himself, on any topic of modern 
life, in the vocabulary of Shakespeare, he 
would find even that unique vocabulary 
run hopelessly short before he had written 
ten sentences. 

W. A. And, on the other hand, there 
are countless words in Shakespeare which 
no writer could use to-day, at any rate 
in prose, without palpable and painful 
affectation. 


Professor Masson. ‘Then, again, 
imagine Shakespeare now alive, and 


attempting to read an English author of 
the nineteenth century. ‘lake, for instance, 
one who cannot be accused of using 
eccentric or far-fetched terms—Macaulay. 
Shakespeare could not read a page or 
two of Macaulay’s Essays without coming 
across words and phrases that would 
stagger him—over each of which he would 
have to pause for five or ten minutes 
before he could divine its meaning—so 
many objects, notions, and social customs 
that did not exist in Shakespeare’s life- 
time having come into being since, and 
been provided necessarily with names and 
verbal combinations enabling them to be 
talked of and written about familiarly. 
Each of the nouns and verbs unknown to 
Shakespeare must have been at one time 
or another a neologism. If, as each 
presented itself, purists had risen up 
against it, declared themselves ‘content 
with the English language,” and scourged 
it out of the sacred confine, the English 
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language would presently have become 
incapable of expressing the thoughts, or 
even transacting the daily business, of the 
nation. It is absurd to say to the rising 
tide of language “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” Of course every one 
who writes or speaks English can, in a 
greater or less degree, influence the 
obscure process by which the ultimate 
acceptance or rejection of a new word 
is determined. But to set your face 
indiscriminately against all neologism is 
merely to renounce your right of influenc- 
ing, however infinitesimally, the language 
of the future. For the language of the 
future will certainly not be the language 
of the present, or of any arbitrary date at 
which you have made up your mind that 
the power of assimilation, which has made 
English what it is, ought to cease and 
determine. The English language of next 
week will not be absolutely the same as 
the English language of this week. 

W. A. I wonder whether this habit 
of regarding English as something rigid 
and inexpansive does not proceed partly 
from the habit of composing in the dead 
languages, in which no word must be 
used that cannot cite its definite creden- 
tials. But Cicero himself could scarcely 
write, say, a treatise on bimetallism, or a 
philippic against Mr. Cecil Rhodes, without 
enlarging the scope of Ciceronian Latin. 

Professor Masson. ‘There is an old 
story of a Glasgow man who was so im- 
pressed by the prodigious copiousness 
and rapidity of Lord Jeffrey’s utterance 
in one of his great speeches at the Bar, 
that he exclaimed at the close of it, 
“Mercy on us! that man has_ spoken 
the English language twice over in three 
hours.” But the English language is not 
so easily exhausted. This illusion of 
finality in language takes another form 
in the attacks one sometimes sees in 
Scottish periodicals upon the dialect of the 
so-called “ Kailyard School” of Scottish 
novelists—Barrie, Ian Maclaren, Crockett, 
and the rest. I have seen it denounced 
as “mongrel Scotch,” “ factitious Scotch,” 
and so forth. Now that is very unjust. 
There has never been a fixed, cast-iron 
Scotch, any more than an_ unalterable 
‘ English. The Scottish language and the 
provincial dialects of English have been 
subject, and are still subject, to laws of 
progressive internal change, similar to 
those that have affected, and still affect, 
the standard English. The Scotch of 
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Barbour is not that of Sir David Lindsay ; 
the Scotch of Sir David Lindsay is not 
that of Allan Ramsay (which may be 
called a sort of eclectic Scotch for literary 
use in Edinburgh in the early part of the 
eighteenth century) ; nor is the Scotch of 
Allan Ramsay exactly that of Burns. Sir 
Walter’s also was, in a certain sense, 
eclectic—not that of any one shire or 
strath, You can seldom tell from the 
language of his characters what Lowland 
district they are supposed to belong to. 
Barrie, on the other hand, reproduces 
faithfully (within the limits of art) the 
dialect of his own countryside. 

W. A. May it not be that the critics 
obscurely feel the dialect of the present 
day to be too much debased for use in 
literature, and abuse the authors for doing 
badly what in reality they do only too well ? 

Professor Masson. It is true, no 
doubt, that a dialect so situated as the old 
Scottish vernacular has been during the past 
century, necessarily approximates more and 
more towards the language of what Lord 
Rosebery calls the “predominant partner.” 

W. A. And consequently becomes less 
and less worthy of preservation in literature? 

Professor Masson. 1 don't know 
that. It doubtless becomes less interest- 
ing to the philologist, but not necessarily 
less valuable to the artist. If a novelist 
is going faithfully to depict a certain class 
of people, he must evidently make them 
talk in their characteristic idiom, regard- 
less of its philological interest. If the 
people are worth depicting, their dialect 
must at least be accepted as a necessary 
means to that end. It is true there are 
some books that exist solely for the sake 
of their dialect, and have no worth that 
does not reside in that. But no one can 
say that Barrie’s belong to this class. 

W. A. Certainly not I. He seems 
to me one of the most authentic men of 
genius we have. As to Scotch, is it not 
the case that while the accent and intona- 
tion remain inveterate, the vocabulary, in 
the towns at least, has almost died out? 
Not long ago, I had occasion to listen for 
some time to the conversation of a number 
of Innerleithen mill-hands. Their pro- 
nunciation was so broad that an English- 
man would probably not have understood 
them; but they used very few Scotch 
words, and their talk was full of the 
latest London music-hall slang. Their 
vocabulary seemed to proceed mainly 
from Spicy Scraps, Snappy Bits, and 
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suchlike wells of English undefiled. On 
the other hand, I was very much struck, in 
cycling across the Border a few years ago, 
with the suddenness of the plunge into 
the very broadest Scotch, without the 
smallest natural frontier to account for 
the cleavage of the dialects. Something 
went amiss with my cycle just as I reached 
the Border, and I asked the first person 
I saw—a man breaking stones on the 
road—the way to the famous blacksmith’s 
at Gretna Green. His reply was, “ Ye'll 
jist hae to turrn fornent the toon.” You 
could scarcely have broader Doric than 
that —“fornent” for “opposite,” and 
“toon ” in the sense, not of town, but of 
farmstead. Yet, a mile back on the level 
road, the natives spoke Cumbrian English, 
indeed, but English none the less. 

Professor Masson. ‘That was not 
Hugh Miller’s experience the first time he 
crossed the Border, the other way. You 
remember how he looked out in vain for 
some sign, in nature or in man, that he 
had passed into a new country. For a 
long time he could discover no such sign ; 
until the coach on which he was had to 
change horses somewhere or other. As 
the coachman was ready to start afresh, 
he shouted to the guard, “All right, 
Bill?” and the guard replied, ‘‘ Right as 
the Church of England!” Then, and 
not till then, Miller realised that he had 
left Scotland behind. Yet he wasa min 
whom “Englishry” of speech would be 
likely to strike forcibly, for his own 
Cromarty Scotch was peculiar. He would 
talk, for instance—I exaggerate a little, 
perhaps, but not seriously—of ‘ the butter 
kip of affluction.” 

W. A. (after a pause). I give it up. 
“ Affliction” I recognise, but what is the 
“butter kip” ? 

Professor Masson. Why, the “ bitter 
cup.” No doubt I do his dialect a 
certain injustice, for, being an Aberdeen- 
shire man, I am more at home in the 
Aberdeenshire dialect, with its peculiari- 
ties. of “f£” for “wh” and “ee” for 
“oo ”—for example, “ Fat are ye deein ?” 
for “What are you doing?” Do you 
know our local classic, Alexander’s 
Johnny Gibb o Gushetneuk ? 

W. A. I’m afraid I don’t. 

Professor Masson. Mr. Gladstone 
used to take great pleasure in it; but 
its dialect would be a_stumbling-block 
even to most Scotsmen. Hugh Miller, 
of course, though he could talk in broad 


Scotch, wrote excellent and_ classical 
English. I always think his AZy Schools 
and Schoolmasters one of those books 
that there ought to be an Act of Parlia- 
ment to compel all young men to read. 
W. A. I am afraid it is a good deal 
neglected in these days, And that re- 
minds me, Professor Masson, of a point 
I wanted to suggest to you. Your 
memory goes back to the middle years 
of last century. You saw, if not the 
rise, at any rate the culmination of all 
the great writers of the Victorian Age. 
Do you think it is true that the men of 
to-day are comparatively a puny folk? 
—that in the field of literature, at any 
rate, there is a notable lack of such 
commanding individualities as made, say, 
the fifties and sixties illustrious ? 
Professor Masson. Well, that is 
a point on which the probability of 
illusion is so great that one has to speak 
very cautiously. Every age has been 
inclined to look back on a previous age, 
and say, ‘There were giants in those days.” 
W. A. But you, who have rubbed 
shoulders with the giants of the past 
half-century—can you look around now, 
and point to any considerable number of 
men who have either reached, or given 
definite promise of reaching, an intel- 
lectual or artistic stature at all compar- 
able with that of Carlyle, Ruskin, Darwin, 
Mill, Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, George 
Eliot? Of course I “bar” Meredith, 
Herbert Spencer, and Swinburne, the 
great bulk, at any rate, of whose life- 
work lies in the bygone period. Or, to 
look at it from another point of view: 
in all the huge output of books of to- 
day, how many are there for which you 
could at all confidently predict even the 
lease of life which the works of those 
writers, and of lesser writers than they, 
have already enjoyed, to say nothing of the 
future that may yet be in store for them ? 
Professor Masson. It is true, I 
think, that the conditions of modern 
life are apt to be unfavourable to the 
abstraction and concentration necessary 
for the greatest kind of work. ‘here 
was more leisure in my young days— 
the railway and the electric telegraph 
had not yet taken such tyrannous hold 
of us. As I see the young men of to- 
day going on their way through life, it 
seems to me that few of them pause to 
look up at the stars; more of them are 
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intent on looking horizontally before 
them—or downwards. The average of 
accomplishment, I should say, has im- 
proved ; but men go about their work 
now in a different spirit. Among the 
best of the young men of my time the 
actual zous was as good as in the best 
of the young men of to-day, and they 
were able to give it a better chance. 
They had far more of solitude, far less 
of compulsory or prescribed occupation, 
far more of passive contemplation, letting 
their spirits lie open to all the winds 
that blew. And so pretty well on into 
manhood. Think of Tennyson, and all the 
years that he went mooning things over in 
his own mind, and humming them to his 
own ear, between the publication of his 
early, unripe work and that of the work 
that took the world by storm! In those 
days, when a subject struck a man, he did 
not dash at his desk at once—he rolled 
the thing over and over in his mind first, 
and got into complete affinity with it—— 
W. A. (interrupting). Whereas, now, 
the moment an idea strikes him, he (or 
his agent) sends a paragraph to the 
literary papers to announce the momen- 
tous fact. And then he proceeds to 
dictate the great work to a type-writer at 
the rate of so many thousand words a day. 
Professor Masson. Formerly, too, 
when a man had written his book, he 
put the mahuscript under his arm and 
went off with it to a publisher, to take 
his chance. Nowadays it is, as often 
as not, the publisher that has originated 
the idea and commissioned the book. 
Look at the innumerable “ series,” for 
example—many of them capitally con- 
ceived, most useful, excellent—but 
necessarily involving some restriction 
upon the individuality of each contribu- 
tor. He has to fall into line—to write 
to a pattern—at the very least to confine 
himself within a fixed limit of space. 
W. A. One can scarcely imagine 
Carlyle contributing to a series. 
Professor. Masson. And this new 
relation expresses itself in the very 
wording of the literary announce- 
ments. We are told that Mr. Smith 
or Messrs. Brown (the publishers) “ will 
give us,” on such and such a date, Mr. 
So-and-So’s new novel or volume of 
essays ; as though our gratitude for the 
benefaction of literature were due _pri- 
marily to Tonson, not to Dryden, to 
Constable, not to Scott. 


o 


W. A. I believe many a promising 
talent is killed by the literary papers. 
Some years ago, for instance, I knew a 
young man of considerable ability who 
made some trifling success, while still an 
undergraduate, with a novelette or a 
book of poems. He was “taken up” 
by an enthusiastic publisher, and from 
that moment you could scarcely open a 
literary paper without finding the move- 
ments, achievements, projects, contracts, 
inspirations of Mr. M. N. chronicled 
in full. What chance was there, under 
such circumstances, for the ‘abstraction 
and concentration” you speak of? 
What could be the effect of all this 
puffing and paragraphing, except to 
beget in the young man, if not inordi- 
nate vanity, at any rate morbid and 
distracting self-consciousness ? Of late 
the flow of paragraphs seems to have 
ceased, and I daresay we may look for 
some really solid work from Mr. M. N., 
who, I believe, is quite capable of it. 
But the incessant publicity, of which this 
is an instance, is certainly not con- 
ducive to high inspiration. 

Professor Masson. No, it is not. 
As I said before, solitude seems to be 
impossible in the modern world. In the 
older, more leisurely time, men were 
more concerned with what may be called 
elemental notions. The bigger facts and 
forces in nature and in the soul came 
more intimately home to them. They 
saw their kind in larger relations to each 
other, and in conjunctures that begot the 
larger passions. In the stir and bustle of 
modern life, where one sensation crowds 
upon another, it is the ephemeral things 
that interest men. I remember once 
being with ‘Tennyson at Norman Lockyer’s 
house, then near Finchley Road, where 
he had his own telescope at work in the 
back garden. There was much interest at 
that time in the resolution of the nebulz, 
and we were all looking in turn through 
Lockyer’s telescope at that particular 
nebula then most in favour for the pur- 
pose. ‘Tennyson, after gazing intently at 
it for a long time, turned away from the 
telescope, and said to the one or two of 
us that were nearest to him, “I don’t know 
what one can say about the county families 
after that.” Yet the county families keep 
well in the foreground of men’s thoughts, 
and literature finds a good deal to say 
of them. 

W. A. Well, even the county families 
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were no bad theme in the hands of 
Shakespeare and Scott and Thackeray. 

Professor Masson. Oh, I don’t 
mean to imply that the weakness of 
modern literature—if weakness there be— 
lies in its choice of subjects. 

W.. A. May we not say, to put the 
matter briefly, that literature as a whole 
tends more and more to the conditions of 
journalism, in being deliberately calculated 
to meet a large but ephemeral demand ? 

Professor Masson. Ah! journalism! 
—what a power that is! How can lite- 
rature be quite what it was, with the vast 
profession of journalism, day by day, week 
by week, month by month, drawing off so 
much and so remarkable talent? Think 
what wonderful matter there is in our daily 
papers! I have not the least doubt that 
there appears every day, in anonymous 
leading articles, writing superior, not only 
in tone, but in actual literary faculty, to 
the Letters of Junius. When I was a 
young man, journalism, as we know it to- 
day, practically did not exist. Now that 
perishable work brings not only a quicker 
but a larger reward than permanent work, 
what wonder if the quantity of permanent 
work should decline? How few have the 
means, the character, the patience, to 
devote themselves to graving in bronze, 
when jottings in wax are so much more 
in demand? 

W. A. And by jottings in wax you 
don’t, I take it, mean only writings in 
obviously ephemeral form? We must 
include in journalism, I think, the great 
majority even of the books “bound and 
lettered on the back” (as Charles Lamb 
put it) that jostle one another on Mudie’s 
counter. They are, in nine cases out of 
ten, put forth with no design or hope 
of attaining a longer life than that of 
a monthly review, or at the outside a 
quarterly. If we could get at statistics of 
the average longevity even of successful 
books, I fancy we should find it very much 
less than the average longevity of books of 
similar status fifty years ago. 

Professor Masson. ‘The competition, 
you see, has so immensely increased. Look 
at fiction, for instance. At present, I 
believe, there are about five novels pub- 
lished every day in Great Britain ; whereas 
at about the middle of the Waverley 
period the output of novels was only 
twenty-five in the year. By the end of 
Scott’s life it had risen, I think, to a 
hundred. Consider, then, what chance 


there is that any novel will deeply and 
permanently impress itself on the imagina- 
tion of the public, when it finds as many 
competitors within one week as J/vanhee, 
let us say, found in a year. 

W. A. All these causes, however— 
the whirl of life, the distractions of 
journalism, and so forth—are surely too 
external, too superficial, to account for 
the lack of commanding individualities in 
the literary world of to-day. Assuming the 
phenomenon to be real, and not illusory, 
I think we must look for some deeper, 
more compulsive, cause for it. Is there not 
something in the philosophic, the spiritual 
atmosphere of the day which prevents great 
talents—they are by no means lacking— 
from developing into great characters ? 

Professor Masson. I very well 
remember, my dear Mr. Archer, walking 
down the Strand one afternoon in Febru- 
ary—yes, it must have been February— 
1848, and reading on the placard outside 
some newspaper office: evolution in 
Paris—Abdication of King Louts Philippe. 
That has always marked for me the 
beginning of a new era in the history of 
the stretch of time that lies within my own 
recollection. You know what followed in 
the political world—-how the thrones 
tottered and toppled all over Europe. 
But the revolution seems to have been 
intellectual as much as political. There 
was the coming into the air of all sorts of 
new speculative notions. One is some- 
times inclined to wonder whether at such 
a period the earth may not have sailed into 
some new region of space, so that the air 
had become impregnated with new prin- 
ciples. That, of course, is mere whimsy ; 
but who can say that the transition from 
one spiritual period to another may not be 
be marked by some actual change in the 
telluric conditions, rendering men’s nerves 
more responsive to one set of stimuli, 
more insensible to another? At any rate, 
one remembers the effects of the 1848 
revolution as not incomparable with those 
of the first French Revolution, sixty years 
earlier, of which we are told: 

‘* Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven.” 


That is scarcely too much to say of the 
exaltation of mind throughout Europe 
during the years that followed 1848 ; and 
it is likely enough, I think, that the present 
may come to be regarded as a period of 
reaction from the flush of confidence in 
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the high destinies of mankind, and the 
approaclring solution of the great problems 
of social well-being, which then suffused 
the whole atmosphere of thought. 
W. A. We may take it for granted, 
I suppose, that a positive fervour is more 
likely than a negative conviction to give 
a man the power of impressing himself 
forcibly upon the imagination of the world; 
whereas, nowadays, wisdom seems, for the 
moment, to lie in the negative, the restrict- 
ive direction. Looking back upon the 
men of the mid-century, we have to say: 
“They were overhasty; they .were over- 
sanguine ; the problem is more complex 
than they imagined, its solution more 
remote.” Even the denunciatory prophets 
of that period—Carlyle and Ruskin— 
fulminated from the standpoint of a 
simple ethical system which we do not 
now find to tally with the facts. A man 
of their genius and temper coming to 
the front to-day could no longer feel the 
serene confidence in the plenitude of his 
inspiration which was half the secret of 
their impressiveness. Is not that so? 
Professor Masson. Yes, I daresay 
there is something in that. What lay at 
the root of the optimism both of Tennyson 
and of Browning seems to have been a 
fervent, unfaltering faith in the immortality 
of the human soul. Is there any poet 
now who so distinctly finds inspiration in 
that belief? You are perhaps more con- 
versant than I with the new generation of 
poets ; but it seems to me that we have to 
make our account with a great weakening of 
the old metaphysical supports of religion. 
W. A. Well, there are some of the 
younger poets, with Francis Thompson at 
their head, who profess an allegiance to 
dogmatic Christianity of the Roman 
Catholic type; but, to tell the truth, I 
think the immortality of the soul is not the 
dogma that means most to them. Their 
faith in it strikes me as verbal rather than 
real. At any rate, one does not find 
them singing with Tennysonian rapture of 
the time 
‘*When we shall stand transfigured like Christ on 
Hermon Hill, 
And moving each to music, soul in soul and 
light in light, 
_ Shall flash through one another, in a moment, 
as we will.” 


Of the non-Catholic poets, the majority, I 
fancy, think of the hereafter rather with 


A. E. Housman, who sings, in the character 
of his “Shropshire Lad” : 
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‘Tis a long way farther than Knighton, 
A quieter place than Clun, 

Where doomsday may thunder and lighten, 
And little twill matter to one.” 


Stephen Phillips, indeed, has somewhere 
spoken with emphasis of the unreality of 
death; but I gather—I may be wrong— 
that he bases his faith on psychical research 
rather than on religion. 

Professor Masson. ‘That suggests 
another feature of the present situation 
that must be borne in mind. ‘The magic 
word of the past half-century, in the 
domain of science, seems to have lost a 
good deal of its virtue. “Evolution” is 
no longer the ultimate and all-illuminating 
conception it once appeared to be. We still 
hear everywhere, indeed, of “ Evolution,” 
“Evolution,” in every possible form of 
the notion—from the evolution of the 
modern dress-coat to the evolution of the 
Idea of God—and the legitimate applica- 
tions of the doctrine and the phrase are 
by no means yet exhausted. But there 
are symptoms as if the doctrine were likely 
to be succeeded in the supremacy now 
possessed by it over the spirit of man— 
succeeded by some new physical concep- 
tion, perhaps even now on the threshold 
of consciousness. ‘The probability seems to 
be that this new revelation will come to 
us out of the realms of the grander or 
Transcendental Physics. A memorable 
paragraph in Newton’s /rinci~ia was 
that in which, declaring that he could 
hardly conceive how any scientifically 
trained mind could suppose the action 
of one material body upon another 
through an absolute vacuum, he threw 
out the hypothesis of a certain extremely 
attenuated physical something, guidam 
Spiritus, omnipresent in space, and not 
only filling the intervals between the 
great celestial orbs, but interpenetrating 
also all material substances whatever, and 
concerned with their molecular workings. 
The suggestion was long neglected or 
refused ; but of late the chiefs of our 
modern Natural Philosophers have been 
again on the track so indicated, laboriously 
busy with the speculations and investiga- 
tions to which it leads, The results have 
been already momentous. No longer, for 


example, can we keep to the hitherto 

customary conception of our Earth as 

surrounded by an atmosphere so many 

miles thick, beyond which there is a sheer 

vacuum till some planet or star is struck. 

There is no such thing, we are ee told, 
26 
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as a vacuum anywhere in the Universe ; 
all the interspaces between suns, stars and 
planets, are actually filled, as Newton 
imagined them to be, by a subtle physical 
something, provisionally called ether, 
through which there are incessant jelly- 
like shudderings and vibrations. Respect- 
ing this ether and its nature and manifes- 
tations we have much more to learn ; but 
we seem to be on the eve of the advent of 
a doctrine,—say a doctrine of a certain 
greater simultaneity throughout space than 
has hitherto been dreamt of,—-which may 
modify in future no less our metaphysical 
than our physical conceptions. 

W. A. You think, then, that we are, so 
to speak, in a slack-water stage, between the 
high tide of evolutionary doctrine and that 
of the next great scientific generalisation ? 

Professor Masson. As it is but a 
small portion of what is_ ordinarily 
called literature that has ever consisted, 
or ever can consist, of expositions of 
scientific or philosophical doctrines, the 
relevancy of such big matters as we 
have just been speaking of to the topic 
immediately on hand may not be apparent. 
But, in the first place, if we are to accept 
it as a fact that there has been a falling 
off in the poetry, and the creative literature 
generally, of the present time as compared 
with the past, may not this be partly 
accounted for by the unusual energy of 
the knowing faculty of late, the extra- 
ordinary achievements of that faculty, the 
drifting of so large a proportion of the 
ablest intellects recently into the service 
of science? In the second place, are 
not the extraordinary recent achievements 
in science of all kinds, and the alertness 
of science for ever-new triumphs, some 
of them already in sight, proofs positive 
that the strength of the human intellect 
for any purpose whatever is not yet ex- 
hausted, or near exhaustion, and sugges- 
tions, therefore, that, as soon as the great 
generalisations of recent and_ present 
science shall have been sufficiently worked 
into man’s modes of thinking on all sub- 
jects, there may be a return to the older 
Muses, with the reappearance of a poetry 
as worthy as has ever been in the world, 
but strangely reinvigorated and refreshed ? 

W A. Then, what is the upshot, as 
regards the alleged dearth of individual 
greatness in the generation of to-day ? 

Professor Masson. ‘\he upshot, | 
should say, is that, in so far as the alleged 


dearth is real at all, it results from 
transient conditions, such as have often 
before come into play on the threshold 
of periods which now rank among the 
greatest in the history of the human 
intellect. 

W. A. Not long ago I tried to prove 
—and my argument passed muster with 
some good men—that an observer of 
1840, when the great Victorian harvest 
was ripening every hour, might have found 
quite as plausible reasons as an observer 
of to-day can possibly allege for bewailing 
the barrenness of the literary field. I 
won’t trouble you with the details of the 
argument, for my time is getting short ; 
but I think, if you look back, you will 
find that men who had given unquestion- 
able evidence of commanding genius were 
no more numerous in 1840 than to-day. 

Professor Masson. It would take 
some time to make the comparison, and 
even then it might be deceptive. But I 
don’t need any such argument to inspire 
me, as I look about among the crowd of 
our eminent contemporaries in all walks 
of literature, with faith that, as Keats 
said : 

“Other spirits there are, standing apart 

Upon the forehead of the age to come.” 


W. A. (at the door, catching sight of a 
photograph hanging on the wall). Surely 
I know that place! It is Milton’s cottage 
at Chalfont St. Giles, is it not ? 

Professor Masson. Yes, that is it— 
the only house now remaining that Milton 
inhabited—and he occupied it only for a 
few months. Do you know—many people 
don’t—that the ghost of the house in 
which Milton began his Paradise Lost—- 
in which he lived when he was Latin 
secretary to Cromwell, and in which his 
blindness became total—is somewhere 
enclosed now in the huge bulk of the 
Queen Anne Mansions? I saw the house 
perishing under the pickaxe to make 
way for that colossus. I even made some 
little effort to save it; but, of course, it 
couldn’t be done. 

W. A. Do you never come to London 
now, Professor Masson ? 

Professor Masson. Oh yes. 1 do 
not despair of another visit ere very long. 

W. A. Then I hope I may have the 
pleasure of seeing you. ‘Till then, good- 
bye—and many thanks. 

[ Exit. 






































Foreleg of a water-beetle 


INSECT WEAPONS AND TOOLS. 
SOME REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE 
EXHIBITED BY A SERIES OF PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 


BY JOHN J. WARD. 


Sucker. Lancets. Sucker. H E photo a micrographs 


7 which appear in this paper 
are taken direct from 
nature, and are intended to show 
that insects are provided with 
organs as wonderfully specialised 
as those of man himself to serve 
them in the fight for existence. 

Of course, I can only take a 
few examples; but every insect 
possesses some organ quite as 
marvellous as any that are shown 
in this article. The reader will 
understand that my illustrations 
are immensely magnified repre- 
sentations, the originals being, in 
fact, so far as detail goes, in every 
instance quite invisible to the 
unaided eye. 

There are many insects which 
can inflict serious injury with the 
weapons they carry; though the 
injury is not necessarily inflicted 
maliciously, but more often by 
chance, when the insect is _pur- 
suing its own ends. Let us take, 
(i for example, the horse- or gad- 

fly, which preys upon horses, 

The lancets of the gad-fly cattle, and domestic animals. 

Now, when an insect perhaps 

barely an inch in length attacks and pierces the tough skin of a creature like the 
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horse, and devours a surprising quantity 
of its blood, we naturally conclude that 
it carries some lancet appendages to 
make the puncture. ‘The micrograph 
given here shows these remarkable tools, 
which together with the remaining organs 
constitute the proboscis or trunk of the 





gad-fly. The organs with the sharp 
points, of which there are two—another, 


by which it fixes itself firmly, has been 
removed for the sake of clearness—are 
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sheaths, and thus form a tiny tube of 
instruments that is barely visible to the 
human eye. 

This voracious insect is by no means 
indifferent to man, though he prefers 
the brute creation. Not long ago, whilst 
fishing, a member of this family of flies 
alighted on the hand in which I held 
the rod. Immediately I felt a sharp 
sting like the prick of a fine needle, 
but without pressure. I endured this ; 





























Mouth organs of the female mosquito, showing lancets. 


the blades which lance the hides of 
the unfortunate victims. When» still 
more highly magnified they are found 
to be serrated like a saw on its cutting 
edge, the teeth being far too delicate to 
photograph for reproduction. ‘The man- 
dibles or lancets make the puncture ; 
the two maxille or blood-sucking organs 
on either side find their way into the 
puncture and produce a larger flow of 
blood. These delicate yet strong 
weapons, we must remind the reader, 
can be closed up within the outside 


but as it was followed by a series of still 
more severe digs, I was compelled to 
remonstrate with vigour. When I looked 
at my hand I could see a tiny speck of 
blood. I thought no more of the incident 
at the time, but on the following day my 
hand was very irritable. ‘The third day it 
was badly swollen ; the fourth day I was 
compelled to call in medical assistance, as 
the inflammation was steadily increasing 
and my hand was seriously swollen. With 
suitable lotions things were put right 
again after a day or so. ‘This is my own 
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experience of a gad-fly’s bite, which is 
evidently not without danger. 

Recent experiments by eminent natural- 
ists and medical men tend to show that 
that most formidable of insect pests, the 
mosquito, Anopheles, conveys by its bite 
the disease known as malaria. I have 
photographed the heads of both the male 
and the female of this particular mosquito, 
the Jatter alone possessing the blood-suck- 
ing organs in entirety. The male may be 


re) 


strength of these microscopic organs, and 
the neatness and perfect order in which 
they are put away when not in use, 
Compare any modern highly finished 
case of surgical knives or lancets with 
them, and we see at a glance that be- 
tween nature’s work and man’s there is 
no comparison, 

Those of us who have fruit trees in our 
gardens have frequently to regret that our 
choicest plum or pear has been spoilt by 


























Head of a male mosquito. 


distinguished by the pretty hairy antenne, 
and is harmless. ‘The mouth organs are 
in every way similar to those of the gad- 
fly. The fine threadlike-looking lancets 
under great magnification are found to 
have barbed tips very similar to the tip 
of. the sting of a wasp shown in a later 
illustration. ‘The organ with the divided 
end is the one referred to as being re- 
moved in the gad-fly, and serves as a 
sucker to hold firm to the flesh of a 
victim while imbibing its blood. I ask 
the reader to consider the delicacy and 


a wasp. Perhaps the reader would like 
to see the organs by which this insect can 
bite or cut so deeply into our fruits. 


These organs are shown in my next 
picture. The large toothed mandibles 
at the side are the mischief-working 


weapons, which work sideways, and not 
from above and below, as human teeth do. 
The delicate and beautiful tongue can be 
seen in the centre, with other organs 
which serve various purposes in the 
insect’s daily life-work. 

I will now give another illustration of a 
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mouth weapon 
before proceed- 
ing with my 
little exhibition, 
taking an ex- 
ample — which 
the ..ezaet 
scientist will tell 
you is not an 
insect at all. 
I refer to the 
familiar spider. 

When <a 
hungry _ spider 
attacks a fly 
perhaps its own 
size, or larger 
than itself, it 
has certainly 
an amount ot 
confidence in 














(and a fly has 
Sax: fee t)):, 
to come to the 
conclusion that 
a spider has not 
such an easy 
time of it even 
with a fly. 








The _ fringed 
pads are the 
organs (assisted 
by the sharp 
claws) — which 
serve the fly to 
perform that 
familiar but 
curious feat 


of defying the 
laws of gravity, 





walking upon 
se the ceiling. 





its Own powers 
which warrants 
the attack. I will ask you to look at the 
illustration of the spider’s mouth, and 


note the businesslike portion at least of 


the weapons of spiderdom. ‘The two 
poison fangs, opening out from the mouth, 
are connected with a poison duct in the 
head of the creature. ‘The method of 
the spider is first to poison his prey, and 
then to crush it in the apparatus below the 
fangs, which the illustration well shows ; 
after which process a luscious supply of 
good meat extract naturally follows. 
The spider has many weapons with 
which to hold its own, but on the other 
hand it has many weapons opposed to it. 


Fang, 


The mouth of a wasp. 


The claws get 
a hold in the 
tiny crevices, too small for our eyes to 
see, while the pads are furnished with 
a large number of trumpet-shaped hairs, 
which secrete a viscid fluid of sufficient 
strength to bear the insect’s weight. 
The next time the reader is awakened 
from an afternoon siesta by flies, let him 
think of the six feet. 

While considering these curious pads 
of the foot of the fly, we will look at 
another insect, one of our British diving 
beetles (to be found in ponds and small 
streams), which also has an apparatus for 
secreting a viscid fluid for the purpose of 
firmly holding to whatever body the feet 


Fang. 


























Teeth. 


Teeth. 


Mouth of a spider, showing poison fangs and teeth. 


It may be said that it chiefly lives on 
flies, which have practically no weapons 
to defend themselves. You have only to 
see a fly’s foot under a good microscope 


may be in contact with. These beetles, 
the veritable sharks of our pools and 
ditches, are extremely fierce, and attack 
young fish, frogs, and such fry. One of 
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the forelegs of the male, which alone 
possesses this function, with the sucker-like 
prominences, is shown highly magni- 


was suffering when I found it from some 
of these parasitic visitors. When I re- 
moved and counted them, they numbered 


























The foot of a fly. 


fied in the headpiece. I likewise show 
a more beautiful form of oar, which is 
also the leg of a _ water-beetle often 
called the water-boatman. ‘The creature 
may be seen quietly floating on the sur- 
face of ponds, but, curiously enough, with 
its back downwards. ‘This may seem 
awkward from our point of view; but 
the creature lies in wait, apparently 
motionless, with oars spread out, until a 
victim ap- 


forty-three in all! This is by no means a 
large number: some beetles I have met 
with have supported double this number. 
The actual size of these mites may be 
judged by the fact that at least four of 
them can find ample standing-room on the 
space occupied by the head of a pin. 

An article dealing with insect weapons 
would not be complete without con- 
sidering at least one insect sting; so we 

will look at 





proaches, 


the illustra- 





when the 
oars are 
flashed 
through 
the water, 
and the 
prey is 





tion, in 
which I 
have dis- 
sected out 
the poison 
bag and 
stings of the 








caught 





common 





from _ be- 
neath, and 


‘this peculiar habit thus assists it in this 


method of assault. 

Beetles, like other creatures, have to play 
host to certain parasitic creatures, some- 
times in large numbers. The beetle speci- 
men seen at natural size in the next picture, 


Feathered car of wate.-boatman beetle. wasp. The 


poison bag 

is seen above, being a reservoir of formic 

acid, which the insect uses when angry. 

The two barbed stings are removed from 

the sheath, that is the dark-coloured 
organ which may be seen beneath. 

Thus, it will be seen, that insects, like 
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human beings, occasionally carry weapons 
of defence. But one would hardly expect 
to find an insect carrying a bayonet, —and 
when we say a bayonet, it is no mere 
form of speech, for it is really an in- 
strument for the express purpose of 
plunging into living bodies. 


this they deposit their eggs, the larve of 
which are nourished at the expense of 
the caterpillar, which has an enormous 
appetite, but gets thinner and weaker, 
while its boarders get plump and healthy. 
Finally, when the caterpillar has com- 
pletely exhausted its resources, the young 





























The parasite and its victim. 


(The beetle in the corner was playing host to forty-three parasites like this.) 


The living bodies in this instance 
happen to be caterpillars, whilst the 
insect is an ichneumon fly. These flies, 
by means of the formidable - looking 
bayonets which they carry, drill a hole 
into the bodies of living caterpillars. In 


ichneumon grubs are ready to form 
their chrysalis before their future winged 
state. 

Another form of insect weapon one 
would hardly expect to find is a saw, 
which is used for perforating the branches 








of trees. ‘These 
tiny saws,* the 
backs of which 
work in grooves 
alternately, are 
used for the 
same purpose 
as the weapon 
of the insect 
previously con- 
sidered,— 
namely for cut- 
ting incisions In 
which to. de- 
posit eggs. ‘The 
only difference 
between them is 
that in this case 
a saw is used, 
The reason 
of this is that 
these larvee re- 
quire a_ vege- 
table diet, hence 
the parent places 


the eggs in a 
suitable — place 
beneath the 
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Poison bag and sting of a wasp. 
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the 
leaves 


and 


just when 
young 
are fresh 
tender. 
And so we 
find every insect 
has more or less 
some special 
organ or organs 
to suit its own 
special purposes 
we hope 
we have shown 
from our micro- 


—as 


graph _ illustra- 
tions of in- 
sects taken 
almost at ran- 
dom. I hope 
that one result 
of this article 
may be to 
create an_ in- 
terest in insect 
life in those 
who hitherto 
perhaps have 


regarded insects 





























bark of young rose and other trees— 
where the eggs hatch and the young 
black caterpillar-like grubs issue forth 


I am indebted 


to 


Mr. 


Ge 


The saw of a saw-fly. 


trodden 


upon 


whenever 


Burnell, of Henley, Shepton Mallet, and Mr. R. 


as despicable creatures, only fit to be 


and wherever 


Opportunity presents itself. 


Hancock, of 


Handsworth, Birmingham, for a number of the objects which I have photographed. 
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The weapons and tools of insects form 
a study in itself, and one of all-absorbing 
interest. The spider with its wonderful 
spinnerets weaves its snare—another kind 
of weapon—to entrap its prey, while with 
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for fresh green foodstuff. And, like the 
mountaineer who attains great heights, he 
provides himself with a rope for fear of 
losing his foothold. The caterpillar’s rope 
is a silken thread, which prevents it falling 
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Ega-denositor of the ichneumon fly, an insect which is armed with 
a bayonet. 


its comb-like feet it manipulates it to 
enshroud its victim, before storing in its 
larder. ‘The caterpillar has minute hook- 
lets to its feet to enable it to hold firmly 
to the branches and leaves while seeking 


to the depths below, where a sudden jerk 
of a branch would perhaps precipitate it, 
but for this thread. ‘Thus each insect 
and so-called insect reveals something 
both interesting and marvellous, 
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WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


IS THE INVASION 


BY 


OF 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 


ENGLAND POSSIBLE ? 


DELAUNEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE RAPID EMBARKING AND 
LANDING OF TROOPs. 


[Zhe following article ts a verbatim translation of a paper written by a well-known French officer, 


who see 


sks to convince his countrymen of the possibility of an invasion of England. 


Without 


adopting the views of the alarmists, it ts well that the English nation should follow the 
development of an idea which is now taking definite form in France, and the Editor offers no 
apology for printing the lecture in full.—Ep. P. M. M.] 


HE Western Manceuvres of the 
French Army, which have taken 
place, had this special feature, 

that they included manceuvres in em- 
barking, transporting and landing land 
troops. From this point of view they are 
of real interest, for such manceuvres had 
not been performed for a great number of 
years. ‘They have demonstrated : firstly, 
that each transport could easily embark 
two thousand men, and that this number 
could, if necessary, be increased; secondly, 
that the landing of a troop of infantry on 
a sandy beach does not take more than 
an hour. Such proofs are most satis- 
factory, and show, without the least doubt, 
that the embarking and landing of troops 
can be performed both easily and rapidly. 

The object in view in undertaking these 
operations—it would be childishness not 


to confess it—was to show our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel that we 
are thinking about a possible conflict with 
them, that we are taking steps accordingly, 
and that amongst the means which we would 
be able to use, in case this possibility 
should become a fact, we place in the 
first line the invasion of their territory. 
This question of the invasion of England 
is much talked about, and deserves to be 
examined and discussed. In the first 
place, could France succeed in putting 
an army on English soil? Napoleon was 
of opinion that the thing was possible, 
and the gigantic preparations which he 
made in the northern ports prove that 
he was fully determined to try the enter- 
prise. England herself was so deeply 
impressed with the danger she ran that 
she hastened to establish a European 
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our outlook should be 
directed, not towards the 
north, but towards the 
east. However, our own 
good intentions do not 
suffice ; it depends also 
upon those of our neigh- 
bours. ‘There is no reason 
to believe that the English 
would not commence war 
with us if their interests 
dictated such a decision. 
‘hey could gain divers 
advantages from a con- 
test with us: in the first 
place they would take 
certain colonies from us, 
such as Indo-China and 
Madagascar ; and if they 








Infantry of the Line leaving the ship. 


coalition to save her from disaster. But 
the Emperor, with the light longboats 
which he constructed, each of them 
armed with a cannon of great calibre, 
required the support of the fleet of 
Villeneuve. Had this fleet been able to 
escape Nelson in the Mediterranean, it 
would have fought the English ships in 
the Channel, and during the battle the 
longboats of the ‘Great Army” could 
have crossed the Straits of Dover. Un- 
fortunately, Villeneuve could not arrive. 
Austria and Russia prepared to commence 
a campaign, and Napoleon was obliged 
to abandon his project of invasion and 
content himself with the glories of 
Austerlitz. 

How often has it been said since then : 
“Oh, if steam had been invented, there 
is no doubt but that 


succeeded in destroying 

our navy their power 
would know no bounds. It is our fleet 
alone which saves Europe from the yoke 
of England. 

In case of war with England what would 
be the consequences which would develop 
themselves ? 

The contest would take place at once 
on the sea. The war-ships of our neigh- 
bours are, of course, more numerous than 
those we can oppose to them ; but numbers 
are not everything in war, especially in a 
naval war. ‘The battle-ships of to-day are 
such highly perfected machines, that the 
results to be obtained from them extend 
over a long scale. The shooting, especially, 
is of considerable importance, and a ship 
that makes perfect use of her guns is 
worth five or six others that shoot only 
indifferently. Further, if I consider the 





Napoleon, ‘the Great 
Captain,’ in spite of the 
English cruisers, would 
have succeeded in passing 
through the meshes of their 
nets and have set foot on 
English territory.” Well, 
to-day you have got steam 
at your disposal. 

I am far from being a 
partisan of a war with 
England. ‘That nation may 
be antipathetical and 
troublesome to the highest 
degree, but those are no 
reasons to justify war. No 
powerful or vital interests 














separate us from her, and 


Taking guns aboard. 











WAR WITH ENGLAND. 








value of our officers and 
crews, the good quality of 
our armour-plates and 
the immense superiority 
of our naval guns, I 
cannot help feeling the 
greatest hope for the day 
when our navy might 
have to measure _ its 
strength against that of 
Great Britain. I find 
with immense satisfaction 
that I am not the only 
one to hold such a con- 
viction. After the last 
Manceuvres in the Medi- 

















terranean, Vice-Admiral 

Gervais, the Admiral-in- 

Chief, when bidding his valiant crews 
- good-bye and recalling to mind the great 
deeds our Navy had accomplished, was 
able to finish up with these sensational 
words: “ All hopes are permissible !” 

It is quite evident that if we conquered, 
and if, in consequence, we became masters 
of the seas, England would be entirely 
at our mercy. We could land on the 
shores of England, in all security, an army 
as numerous as we liked, with one of 
our ports as a basis of operations and 
an English port as a relay. 

It would be about the same thing, but 
with less security, of course, if the naval 
contest should remain undecided—which 
would inevitably be the case if all the 
ships on both sides were disabled, or were 
being repaired at their respective ports. 
As the sea would thus, of course, be free, 
nothing could prevent one of our armies 
from crossing the Channel. 

Let us consider the third alternative. 


Artillery landed on the enemy's shore. 


We are beaten on sea, and the latter is 
absolutely in possession of the enemy. 
Can we in that case, without rashness, 
dream of landing an army on Great 
Britain’s shores ? 

The unanimous opinion of naval men 
is: ‘Yes, the thing is possible, and has 
every chance of success.” An admiral, 
whose statements are of great authority, 
has given me his opinion in these short 
terms: “'To land in England is the work 
of a moonless night !” 

It seems, therefore, that according to 
general opinion the landing can be easily 
effected. But where opinions differ is, 
principally, whether an army that we had 
sent across there could live, and especially 
how it could provide itself with ammunition 
and provisions. An eminent politician, 
who, through his frequent passings through 
the “ Rue Royale,” has acquired certain 
naval and military accomplishments, pre- 
tends that an army under such conditions 

would be inevitably des- 











tined to perish. 

3 We know of an army 
in the past that found 
itself in exactly the same 
position — namely, — the 
Army of Egypt. It lived 
for more than two years 
as masters of the country, 
and if at the finish it was 
chased away, it was not 
by reason of the exhaus- 
tion of its ammunition and 
provisions. On the con- 
trary, it obtained from 
the enemy the right of 
returning to its own 








Boats filled with Troops. 


country with arms and 
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baggage, which proves that it was capable 
still of offering a vigorous opposition. 

The Army of [egypt was never short of 
artillery and musketry ammunition, for 
the reason that it had established parks, 
especially at Alexandria and Cairo. 

Why should not the same thing apply 
to the army thrown into England? Who 
would 
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As regards the tools which would be 
necessary for the repair of the latter, 
they are of the simplest kind, and 
could be made from almost anything, in 
case we had not taken the excellent 
precaution of bringing them with us from 
France. 

And we must remember that we could al- 
ways resort 





hinder it 
from. es- 
tablishing 
parks of the 
same _ de- 
scription, 
which 
could 
manufac- 
ture am- 
munition 
and repair 
all the 
munitions 
of war that 
had been 








to using the 
material 
andthe am- 
munition 
taken from, 
the enemy. 
The Boers, 
in their ob- 
stinate  re- 
sistance 
against 
t hear 
enemy, em- 
ploy _ this 
expedient, 
and rt 





taken from 
the enemy ? 
It may be urged that war material is 
to-day more complicated than formerly, 
and requires more difficult renewals. It 
is true enough that the manufacture of 
arms could not well be undertaken ; but 
it would not be in arms that we should 
run short—only the shell cartridges and 
shot. The most difficult thing in this 
manufacture would be the brass. shell- 
cases, but these latter will serve several 
times after being repaired. It would 
suffice, therefore, in order to make sure 
of having sufficient ammunition, if the 
Commander-in-Chief gave formal orders 
to collect carefully al) empty shell-cases. 


The bicycle corps hastening to meet the enemy. 





answers 
admirably. 

In order to put the matter into a few 
words, I may say : 

The invasion of English territory by a 
French army is a simple and easy matter, 
and there can be no doubt as to the 
success of such an operation, even if 
admitting the rather improbable case of 
the English fleet being still the mistress 
of the seas. 

The army of invasion, once landed 
in our neighbours’ country, could, if 


it were victorious, do without any 
outside help, and find in England 
the necessary resources for living and 


fighting. 





















































Secondary ridge of the Charmoz. 


THE AIGUILLES OF THE 
CHARMOZ FROM SOUTH TO NORTH. 


A TRAVERSE OF THE 


MONT BLANC GROUP. 


BY S. TURNER. 


WENT to Chamonix in August with 

a friend, intending to devote this 
season’s climbing to the famous 
Aiguilles in the Mont Blanc group. With 
Joseph Couttet and Frangois Mugnier as 
guides we made a start on a none too 
promising afternoon, proposing to spend 
the week on the mountains, taking the 
traverse of the Aiguilles des Charmoz first. 
These Aiguilles are at one end of the 
Mont Blanc group, overlooking the Mer 
de Glace, which polishes the rocks at their 
base, 5000 feet below. ‘The summit, 
11,293 feet above the sea level, seen from 
many points, seems to be a sharp needle 
of rock, but on close inspection is really 
a long serrated crest with many sharp 
towers jutting up. There are ten im- 
portant pinnacles, some terminating in 
actual spikes, others having large blocks 
poised on the top. We intended to tra- 
verse these pinnacles—that is, to climb 
up one side and down the other of each 


pinnacle. The usual climb is the highest 
pinnacle, which was first ascended in 
1880. ‘The traverse from the north to the 
south was first accomplished in 1885, but 
there does not appear to be any record of 
a traverse from the south to the north, 
nor have I seen this route mentioned in 
any of the guide-books, although I have 
diligently seached and inquired. We 
therefore determined to attack it. 

I will ask my readers to look well at 
the panoramic view which is given here, 
as it will the more easily enable them to 
follow our movements, and also to form 
some idea of the nature of the climb. 

We sauntered slowly through the village, 
and as we breasted the grassy slopes the 
sound of the goat and cow bells, rivers 
and streams, soon grew fainter. We 
soon arrived at the Plan des Aiguilles, 
the lofty plateau which overhangs the 
village of Chamonix, and is the base of 
a whole regiment of aiguilles, to rest for 
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the night. Here is a well-fitted hut, which 
is most convenient for approaching the 
Charmoz. After dinner the weather 
looked anything but promising, but we 
determined to climb, and retired to rest. 
Aroused at two o’clock in the morning, 
we made a start at 3 a.m. over rocks and 
along a zigzag path, soon getting clear of 
the clouds, and by the aid of a lantern 
picked our way between boulders, which 
gave us a splendid shaking up. As the 
first signs of dawn were stealing over the 
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be in doubt whether to tumble or not, 
as the whole glacier centre does its best 
to smash itself into pieces by trying to 
crawl down a small precipice, ending in 
a terrific plunge on to the glacier below. 
With very little step-cutting we were soon 
crossing the last crevasses on the glacier. 
To get on to the rocks, however, we had 
to cross two very large Jdergschrunds. 
Luckily we found a convenient snow- 
bridge, pretty secure, and were soon on 
firm ground. 




















Climbing a crack dividing summit rocks. 


peaks we paused to put out the light. 
The reader will now imagine before us 
the Nantillon glacier, running parallel 
with the Mer de Glace (invisible, of 
course, in the picture presenting the 
panorama), which forms the approach to 
the real beginning of the climb I am 
about to describe. Our route lay up 
the centre of this glacier, and we were 
soon crossing fresh-fallen ice, which had 
just plunged over some very precipitous 
rocks. We turned by the ice-fall to the 
right, and passed very close to a number 
of overhanging sévacs, which seemed to 


Turning to the left, we worked up steep 
rocks for half an hour. Only one or two 
slabs gave us any trouble, though my 
friend gripped one piece of rock which 
was loose, and only just managed to get 
off in time before it came away with him. 
We had now reached the top of a secondary 
ridge, which abuts against the final cliff 
of the mountain. ‘The rocks here were 
particularly steep. We practically climbed 
round a sheer precipice, moving one at 
a time from one scanty ledge to another. 
This made our progress slow. The leading 
guide seemed several times to be in a 

27 








402 THE 
critical position, but he gradually got the 
best of it, and we followed. We had 
quite a number of chimneys to climb. 
For the benefit of the non-climber I may 
explain that these aptly named formations, 
which provide the only way up the 
needle peaks, usually take the shape 
of fissures in the perpendicular rock, 
varying from three to twenty feet in 
depth and three to six feet in width, 
some of a V shape, others quite square, 
and in many cases well filled with 
ice and snow. Chimney climbing is an 
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which overhangs the Mer de Glace and 
separates the two pinnacles of the south 
end of the Charmoz. Our difficulties 
commenced here. 

We were facing a steep wall of rock 
thirty to forty feet high, about twenty fcet 
broad, the right side overlooking the Mer 
de Glace, which was five thousand feet 
below, the left side overlooking an abyss 
of about two thousand feet. The only 
way up was by a crack which appeared to 
divide the summit rocks. Climbing over 
a steep gully to this crack, Mugnier 























Posing for the photographer. 


art not easily explained by pen. ‘The 
broad square chimney is climbed with 
feet on one side, wriggling up with the 
shoulders against the opposite rocks ; but 
where there are footholds, a man forms 
himself like a cross and goes up from one 
side to the other, each hand and foot on 
opposite sides of the rock. ‘The last of 
these chimneys, just before we reached 
the notch between the two extreme peaks, 
was the most interesting of them all. It 
was just possible to lie on the left side 
with the back jammed against one wall, 
the knees on the slanting rock. Our 
movements were naturally very slow, but 
at last. we landed on the narrow ridge 


took it in fine style; but the rocks 
were not in good condition, and it 
took him all his time to find hand- 
or foot-holds on the extreme edge up 
which he climbed. Couttet followed very 
cautiously, and as soon as he got on the 
bottom I could see he was handicapped by 
the knapsack. After climbing about ten 
feet up the crack, which for this distance 
was about eight inches wide (where only 
one leg could go in), it opened to about 
eighteen inches. Here he climbed into 
the crack to get on to a ledge. In this 
he evidently made a mistake, because the 
leading guide had to haul him up a little 
by the rope. I had all along watched the 
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tactics of both, and saw that something 
between the two was about right. I 
carefully climbed into the crack, and 
found it to be more difficult than it looked, 
so, wedging my right leg into it, I climbed 
up the edge about five feet higher than 
the second guide, and was easily able to 
get on the second ledge from there. My 
guide, on seeing me make for the inside, 
tugged at the rope, thinking I had fallen 
into his mistake, until I gave the signal 
that all was right. While on the ledge, I 
could see that the crack opened more, the 
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beauty of the scenery. We were standing 
on a mountain ridge with probably the 
sharpest and most difficult of peaks or 
pinnacles in Europe. In the background 
was the dome-like summit of Mont Blanc, 
which offered such a contrast to our own 
position. ‘The Grandes Jorasses group 
could be taken in with almost the same 
glance. ‘The very distant peaks were not 
visible, owing to clouds. 

There was room for two of us, Mugnier 
and myself, on the actual summit, sitting 
close together, and two on the slope. 


The Grépon. 


























The precipices of the Charmoz on the left, showing the Col that 
divides the peaks. 


deeper it went. It was about thirty feet 
deep, and each side was smooth as glass. 
My friend followed, but I left the guides 
to look after him, and bending over to 
look at the crack, made up my mind that 
it could not be more awkwardly situated. 
We had now only a little rock to scramble 
‘up, and we stood on the summit at 
8.45 a.m. 

I should like to be able to describe 
the grandeur of so thrilling a view, but 
words fail me. It will live in my memory 
for ever. We stood under a deep blue 
sky, almost cloudless; what few clouds 
there were left only. helped to intensify the 


Stirring cautiously, we were able to unpack 
the knapsack, and enjoy what little lunch 
we had brought up. ‘The summit slants, 
and is about six feet long and three feet 
broad. ‘To the Mer de Glace is a straight 
drop of about five thousand feet. We 
stayed on the summit two hours, during 
which time I took twelve snapshots. 
Then we roped, and continued down to 
the next pinnacle, along a narrow ledge. 
The second and sharpest pinnacle on 
the traverse is about six feet round at 
its base and about two feet at the top. 
Only two could get on the top together, 
with a very.tight squeeze at that. It was 
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about sixteen feet high, with poor hand- 
and footholds, and after getting on to a 
crack half way up, the hand- and foot- 
holds were almost invisible. Climbing 
round the base of this peak, we faced a 
perpendicular three-cornered slab about 
thirty feet high. It took us nearly ten 
minutes, trying different ways, to find out 
how to overcome this apparently impreg- 
nable obstacle. Mugnier tried to climb 
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prised on looking round the corner to find 
the face of the summit rock at an angle 
of eighty degrees, on which a two-inch 
foothold was the only help across the 
precipice. Striding round, and bringing 
my body after, I had to pull against the 
corner with my right hand, and, with my 
left hand and chest pressed against the 
rock, transfer the right foot on to the 
scanty foothold in place of the left foot. 


























The summit pinnacle—just one crack to rest the right foot in 
A five-thousand-feet drop on the climber’s right. 


up it by our help. I held Couttet’s hand 
while he looked round for footholds by 
the side of the precipice on the Mer de 
Glace side. , Both attempts were fruitless. 
Mugnier, equal to the occasion, carefully 
climbed along to the corner overhanging 
the huge precipice on the Nantillon glacier 
side, and after a pause took more of the 
rope and yanished round the corner. For 
fully three minutes we could see his right 
hand gripping the corner of the rock. 
Then the hand disappeared, and the rope 
tightened as a signal for me to proceed. 

I followed to the edge, and was rather sur- 


This took about five of the most careful 
minutes of my life. After this was accom- 
plished, I straightened myself up as care- 
fully and well as possible, ready for the 
jump over four or five feet of space with 
a yawning abyss below. ‘The tooth of 
rock on the ridge on to which we had to 
jump was sticking up about two feet, and 
was about nine inches round at the base, 
with a rough top of about four inches. 
I gave the signal for Mugnier to tighten 
the rope, and jumped, landing well on the 
ridge with my feet and my hands on the 
rock in a forward stooping position, giving 






































“Is it possible ?” 
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me a sudden vision of the precipice on the 
Mer de Glace side. Couttet cautiously 
climbed round the corner, and after a 
pause took the jump safely ; and then my 
friend’s turn came. With equal caution 
he climbed round the corner on to the 
foothold, standing on his left foot for 
some time. He either did not see the 
danger, or could not change his feet, 
and jumped without doing so. The next 
few minutes were full of suspense. He 
missed landing on the ledge with his feet, 
and did not get a good grip, as his right 
hand slipped about three inches, to the 


just below this peak, and fixing it over the 
corner, we saw he could, by careful work, 
climb it, and I led the way up. Every 
three feet it was necessary to put out my 
right hand to prevent myself swinging 
round the corner, in which case the rope 
might have slipped off and left me hang- 
ing over a precipice. Near the top there 
was just one crack to rest the right foot in, 
where I had a short rest. A little more 
climbing, and I was scaling the top, which 
was rather awkward, being without a sharp 
edge to grip. ‘The others after me found 
a roundness where they expected a sharp 


The Aiguille du Géant 























The Grandes Jorasses group and the Aiguille du Géant, at the head of the Glacier du Géant, from the summit 
of the Charmoz. ; 


very edge; but he held on with his left 
hand until he was hauled on to the ledge. 
It was a very near shave, which turned 
one cold to see. 

After a short rest, we were scrambling 
carefully along a narrow ridge to tackle 
another summit rock, twenty-five to 
thirty feet high, with no visible way 
round. We all three held the rope while 
Mugnier did some risky work to get 
round and up on to the summit. Three 
of us would probably have held him had 
heeslipped, but for the second man to 
have followed would have been unsafe for 
the party. He luckily found a coil of rope 


edge, and it upset their calculations, caus- 
ing much extra work at an inconvenient 
moment. Hauling up the ice-axes gave 
us breathing-time ; then, pulling in the 
rope, we were compelled to fix it round 
another rock to lower ourselves off this 
awkward pinnacle. After lowering the 
rope for about ten feet it went over a 
sharp edge. It was necessary to push 
against the rock and get one hand past 
first. ‘Then the feet dangled in mid-air 
until a footing could be groped for and 
found with the feet. I had found the rope 
rather shaky, so hela it for the others 
until Couttet nearly lowered himself on my 
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head. After accepting the ice-axes which 
were lowered to me, I scrambled along 
another narrow ledge. We were soon 


rounding another square summit block, 
and down a broad chimney, and at last 
we had finished the pinnacles, 

I have mentioned the ones that gave 
us the greatest interest. ‘There were ten 
pinnacles ; and taken from the south side, 
starting at the Charmoz summit first, I 
think there cannot be anything more 
difficult in the Alps. Neither of us had 
been over the route before. Mugnier 
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by our route, which would be quite im- 
possible in bad weather. 

We now came to the lower end of the 
ridge, and had to climb down a very steep 
chimney. A rope had been coiled round 
arock which jutted out on the top, and 
cut off after use, which showed that this 
part had not been lightly treated. We 
did not think it necessary to fix the spare 
rope, but the chimney was so long that 
we had to unrope to let one at a time take 
the full length, which appeared to be only 
just sufficient. Carefully climbing under 


























Looking down on to the Mer de Glace, over 5000 feet below. 


both climbed the 
Charmoz before, and Mugnier had tra- 
versed it by the ordinary route from 
the lower or Chamonix side, ending with 
the Charmoz, The mountain, the way 
we climbed it, was altogether different, and 
both guides had to find out every bit of 
the way. It gave us all we wanted, taking 
pieces out of our legs and hands, besides 
plenty of skin, 
‘was first climbed in 1880, by the late 
A. F. Mummery. ‘The traverse by the 
ordinary route was made five years later, 
in 1885 ; and Wick’s party, in 1887, made 
a slight variation of the Charmoz peak 
itself, but nobody appears to have gone 


and Couttet had 


The Charmoz peak itself 


the overhar ging rock, which forms quite 
a roof, about six feet into the chimney, I 
had to wedge my arms and legs on oppo- 
site rocks, being without handholds for 
fifteen feet, after which we landed on ice 
and climbed down another twelve feet. It 
then opened out into a broad chimney. 
After the ice-axes were lowered Mugnier 
climbed down very carefully, having the 
rope slung over the out-jutting rock. We 
spent another half-hour scrambling down 
all kinds of chimneys and fissures, where 
the ice-axe insisted on getting in the 
way of the feet. We had been on the 
pinnacles about six hours, climbing four 
out of the six, each fully occupied. So 
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we found it a change on the Nantillon 
glacier, which we travelled down at a 
good speed. We had left the overhanging 
ledges and huge precipices, where distance 
cheats the vision and mists gather round 
the base of those huge and apparently 
bottomless chasms. 
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of time for dinner, during which we heard 
a tourist say that he did not see why he 
should not be able to engage guides at 
eight or nine francs a day to help him 
“put his feet,” as he said, “on peaks 
that had never been trod.” Such talk 
is very much responsible for the over- 




















Coming down. 


We had beaten a mountain where the 
absence of fixed chains and ropes will 
keep the novice from risking his or her 
neck for some time to come, and make 
the south traverse of the Charmoz rank 
with the most difficult rock man can hope 
to climb. 

We reached the Montanvert in plenty 


A broad chimney, with ice on the ledge below. 


leaping ambition and imprudence of 
novices who attempt climbs beyond their 
power, as we have seen sadly too often 
this season, when the noble peaks have 
exacted the terrible penalty of death for 
imprudence, bringing disgrace upon cer- 
tainly the “loftiest” and most noble art 
and sport—mountaineering, 
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BY A. T., QUILLER-COUCH. 


” HOTOGRAPH all the prisoners ! 
But why ?” demanded Sir Felix 
Felix-Williams. 

Old Canon Kempe - shrugged his 
shoulders. Admiral ‘Trewbody turned 
the pages of the Home Secretary’s letter. 
They sat at the baize-covered table in 
the magistrates’ room—the last of the 
Visiting Justices who met under the old 
régime, to receive the Governor’s report 
and look after the welfare of the prisoners 
in ‘Tregarrick County Gaol. 

“ But why, in the name of common 
sense?” Sir Felix persisted. 

“T suppose,” hazarded the 
“it helps the police in 
criminals, ” 

“But the letter says ‘a// the prisoners ’! 
You don’t seriously tell me that any one 
wants a photograph to identify Poacher 
Tresize, whom I’ve committed a score 
of times if I’ve committed him once ? 
And perhaps you'll explain to me this 
further demand for a ‘composite photo- 
graph’ of all the prisoners, male and 
female. A ‘composite photograph’? 
Have you ever seen one?” 

“No,” the Admiral mused; “but I 
see what the Home Office is driving at. 
Some one has been persuading them to 
test these new theories in criminology 
.the doctors are so busy with, especially 
in Italy e 

“In Italy!” pish’d Sir Felix Felix- 
Williams. 

“My dear Sir Felix, science has no 
nationality.” The Admiral was a Fellow 


Admiral, 
identifying 





of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
kept a microscope to amuse his leisure. 

“It has some proper limits, I should 
hope,” Sir Felix retorted. -It annoyed 
him—a Chairman of Quarter Sessions for 
close upon twenty years—to be told that 
the science of criminology was yet in its 
infancy; and he glanced mischievously 
at the Canon, who might be supposed 
to have a_ professional quarrel with 
scientific men. But the Canon was a 
wary fighter, and no waster of powder 
or shot. 

“Well, well,” said he, ‘I don’t see 
what harm it can do, or what good. If 
the Home Secretary wants his composite 
photograph, let him have it. The only 
question is, have we a photographer who 
knows how to make one? Or must we 
send the negatives up to Whitehall ?” 

So the Visiting Justices sent for the 
local photographer and consulted him. 


And he—being a clever fellow—declared 
it was easy enough. He had _ never 
actually made the experiment: his 


clients (so he called his customers) pre- 
ferring to be photographed singly or 
in family groups. But he asked to be 
given a trial, and suggested (to be on 
the safe side) preparing two or three 
composite prints, between which the 
Justices might choose at their next 
meeting. 

This was resolved, and the resolution 
entered in the minutes; and next day 
the photographer set to work. Some 
of the prisoners resisted and ‘‘made 
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faces” in front of the camera, squinting 


and pulling the most horrible mouths. 
*A female shoplifter sat under protest, 
because she was not allowed to send 
home for an evening gown. But the 
most consented obediently; and Jim 
Tresize even asked for a copy to take 
home to his wife. 

The Admiral (who had married late 
in life) resided with his wife and young 
family in a neat villa just outside the 
town, where his hobby was to grow 
pelargoniums. ‘The photographer passed 
the gate daily on his way to and from 
the prison, and was usually hailed and 
catechised on his progress. 


His patience with the recalcitrant 


prisoners delighted the Admiral, who 
more than once assured his wife that 


Smithers was an intelligent fellow and 
quite an artist in his way. 

“IT wonder how he manages it,” said 
Mrs. Trewbody: “he told baby last 
autumn that a little bird would fly out 
of the camera when he took off the 
cap ; and every one allows that the result 
is most lifelike. But I don’t like the 
idea, and I think it may injure his 
trade.” 

The Admiral could not always follow 
his wife’s reasoning. ‘What is it you 
dislike?” he asked. 

“Well, it’s not nice to think of one- 
self going into the same camera he has 
been using on those wretched prisoners, 
It’s sentiment, I daresay; but 1 had the 
same feeling when he stuck up Harry’s 
photograph in his show-case at the 
railway station among all kinds of ob- 
jectionable persons, and I requested him 
to remove it.” 

The Admiral laughed indulgently, being 
one of those men who find a charm, 
even a subtle flattery, in their wives’ 
silliness. 

“T agree with you,” he said, “ that it’s 
not pleasant to be exposed to public gaze 
among a crowd of people one would 
never think of knowing. I don’t suppose 
it would actually encourage familiarity ; at 
the same time there’s an air of promiscuity 
about it which, ahem, jars. But with 
the prisoners it’s different: my attitude 
towards them is scientific, if I may say 
so. I look upon them as a race apart, 
almost of another world, and as such I 
find them extremely interesting. The 
possibility of mixing with them on any 
terms of intimacy doesn’t occur. I am 
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aware, my dear,” he wound up graciously, 
“that you women seldom understand 
this mental detachment, being by nature 
unscientific, and all the more charming 
for your prejudices,” 


At the next meeting of justices, 
Smithers the photographer presented 


himself, and produced his prints with a 
curious air of diffidence. 

“T have,” he explained, “ brought 
three for your worships’ selection; and 
can honestly assure your worships that 
my pains have been endless. What 
puzzles me, however, is that although in 
all three the same portraits have been 
imposed, and in the same order, the 
results are surprisingly different. The 
cause of these differences I cannot detect, 
though I have gone over the process 
several times, and step by step; but out 
of some two dozen experiments I may 
say that all the results answer pretty 
closely to one or another of these three 
types.” Mr. Smithers, who had spent 
much time in rehearsing this little speech, 
handed up Photograph No. 1; and Sir 
Felix adjusted his spectacles. 

** Villainous !” he exclaimed, recoiling. 

The Canon and the Admiral bent 
over it together. 

“‘ Most repulsive !” said the Admiral. 

“Here indeed” — the Canon was 
more impressive—‘‘ here indeed is an 
object-lesson in the effects of crime. Is it 
possible that man’s passions can degrade 
his divinely inherited features to ¢his ? 
Were it not altogether too horrible, I 
would have this picture framed and glazed 
and hung up in every cottage home in 
the land!” 

“My dear fellow,” interrupted Sir 
Felix, “we cannot possibly let this mon- 
strosity go up to Whitehall as representa- 
tive of the inmates of ‘Tregarrick Gaol ! 
It would mean an inquiry on the spot. 
It would even reflect upon ws. Ours is 
a decent county, as counties go; and I 
protest it shall not, with my consent, be 
injured by any such libel.” 

Mr. Smithers handed up Photograph 
No. 2. 

“This looks better,” began Sir Felix, 
and with that he gave a slight start, 
and passed the photograph to the 
Canon. ‘The Canon, too, started, and 
stole a quick glance at Sir Felix; their 
eyes met. 

“It certainly is singular,” stammered 
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Sir Felix. “I fancied—without irrever- 
ence-—But you detected it too?” he wound 
up incoherently. 

‘6 May I have a look?” 

The Admiral peered over the Canon’s 
head; who, however, did not relinquish 
the photograph, but turned on Smithers 
with sudden severity. 

**T presume, sir, this is not an audacious 
joke?” 

“‘T assure your worship,” protested the 
photographer, “I had some thoughts of 
tearing it up, but decided it wouldn’t be 
honest.” 

** You did rightly,” the Canon answered; 
‘but now that we have seen it, I have no 
such scruple.” He tore the print across, 
and across again. “Even in this,” he 
said with a glance at the Admiral, who 
winced, ‘‘we may perhaps read a lesson, 
or at least a warning, that man’s pre- 
sumption in extending the bounds of 
his knowledge—or, as I should prefer to 
call it, his curiosity —-may—er—bring him 
face to face with y 

But the Canon’s speech tailed off as he 
regarded the torn pieces of cardboard 
in his hand. He felt that the others had 
been seriously perturbed, and were not 
listening ; he himself was conscious of a 
shock too serious for that glib emollient— 
usually so efficacious—the sound of his 
own voice. He perceived that it did not 
impose even on the photographer. An 
uncomfortable silence fell on: the room. 

Sir Felix was the first to recover. ‘Put 
it in the waste-paper basket—no, in the 
fire!” he commanded, and turned to 
Smithers. “Surely between these two 
extremes < 

“‘T was on the point of suggesting that 
your worships would find No. 3 more 
satisfactory,” the photographer interrupted, 
forgetting his manners in his anxiety to 
restore these three gentlemen to their 
ease. His own discomfort was acute, 
and he overacted, as a man will who 
has unwillingly surprised a state secret, 
and wishes to assure every one of his 
obtuseness. 

Sir Felix studied No. 3. 

“This appears to me a very ordinary 
_photograph. Without being positively 
displeasing, the face is one you might 
pass in the street any day, and forget.” 

“‘T hope it suggests no—no well-known 
features ?” put in the Canon nervously. 

“None at all, I think; but see for 
yourself. To me it seems—although 
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hazy, of course—the kind of thing the 
Home Office might find helpful.” 

“It is less distinct than the others ” 
(the Admiral pulled his whiskers), ‘ and 
for that reason the more obviously com- 
posite ; which is what we are required 
to furnish. No, indeed, I can find nothing 
amiss with it; and I think, gentlemen, 
if you are agreed, we will forward this 
print.” 


No. 3 was passed accordingly, the 
photographer withdrew, and the three 
justices turned to other business, which 
occupied them for a full two hours. 

But, I pray you, mark the sequel. 

Mr. Smithers, in his relief and delight 
at the magistrates’ approbation, hurried 
home, fished out a copy of No. 3, exposed 
it proudly in his shop window, and 
went off to the Pack Horse Inn for 
a drink. 

Less than an hour later Mrs. Trewbody, 
having packed her family into the jingle 
for their afternoon’s ride with Miss Platt, 
the governess, strolled down into the 
town to do some light shopping; and 
happening to pass the photographer's 
window, came to a standstill with a little 
gasp. 

A moment later she entered the shop ; 
and Mrs. Smithers, answering the shop 
bell, found that she had taken the photo- 
graph from the window and was examining 
it eagerly. 

“This is quite a surprise, Mrs. Smithers. 
A capital photograph! May I ask how 
many copies my husband ordered ?” 

“T’m not aware, ma’am, that the 
Admiral has ordered any as yet; though 
I heard Smithers say only this morning 
as he hoped he'd be pleased with it.” 

**T think I can answer for that, although 
he zs particular. _But I happen to know 
he disapproves of these things being 
exposed in the window. I'll take this 
copy home with me, if I may. Has your 
husband printed any more ?” 

“Well, no, ma’am. There was one 
other copy; but Lady Felix-Williams 
happened to be passing just now, and 
spied it; and nothing would do but she 
must take it away with her.” 

“Lady Felix-Williams ?” Mrs. Trew- 
body stiffened with sudden distrust. 
“Now, what could Lady Felix-Williams 
want with this ?” 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell you, ma’am ; but 
she was delighted. “A capital likeness,” 
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she said. ‘I've never seen a photograph 
before that caught just that expression 
of his.” 

“T should very much like to know 
what se has to do with his expression,” 
Mrs. ‘Trewbody murmured to_ herself, 
between wonder and incipient alarm. But 
she concealed her feelings, good lady ; 
and having paid for her purchase, carried 
it home in her muff and stuck it upright 
against one of the Sévres candlesticks on 
her boudoir mantelshelf. 

And there the Admiral discovered it 
three-quarters of an hour later. He came 
home wanting his tea; and finding the 
boudoir empty, advanced to ring the bell. 
At that moment his eyes fell on Smithers’ 
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replica of the very photograph he had 
been helping to choose for the Home 
Secretary. He picked it up, and gave 
vent to a long whistle. 

“Now, how the dickens 

His wife appeared in the doorway, with 
Harry, Dicky, and ‘Theophila clinging 
to her skirts, fresh from their ride, and 
boisterous. 

““My dear Emily, where in the world 
did you get hold of this?” 

He held the photograph towards her 
at arm’s length, and the children rushed 
forward to examine it. 

“Papa! Papa!” they shouted together, 
capering round it: “Oh, mammy, isn’t it 
him exactly?” 

Q. 


»” 





PARADISE. 


MARRIOTT WATSON. 


HROUGH the wood, through the wood, sweet and _ shrill 


and clear, 


Round the hill, down the vale, still the music rings, 


Now piping far away, fluting now anear— 


Tis the robin sings. 


One there was, years ago, hearkened to a song, 


Deep in a sunny wood listened all alone, 


Listened the space of a summer morning long. . . 


Ere he turned home again 


half his days were flown. 


Bird of the tawny breast, bird of crystal tongue, 


You have your magic too, 


to charm the years away— 


How they shine forth again, days when all was young, 


Here in the hazel-wood while you sing to-day. 


How they come back again, happy days and dear, 
Hope of youth, heart of youth, unremembered Springs— 
O, for a little moment Spring is here 


While the robin sings. 


























HOLIDAYS. 


BY G. 
ADIES and Gentlemen, or—let me 
say at once—Dear old friends 
(applause), it warms my old heart 
to be with you all once more (renewed 
applause). I won’t go on, but really it is 
a pretty opportunity for a little sentiment. 
The constant reader of the PALL MAL 
MAGAZINE is aware that there was a tine 
when, month after month, I used to 
furnish him with what he was accustomed 
to be told was a causerte. How dim and 
distant it all seems! How (month after 
month) I used to face my blank sheets of 
paper with nothing on earth to write 
about, but loyally trusting to Apollo, to 
your readiness to be deceived, and to my 
gift of the gab. How (month after month) 
did telegrams come from the Editor with 
the superflyous information that my copy 
had not arrived! It was rather a strain ; 
but we are apt to forget the unpleasant 
side when we look back on the past years. 
I shed a manly tear and I pass on. 





HE Editor, in asking me to con- 
tribute yet one more causerie, 
suggested “the holidays” as a 

subject, not having the fear of the obvious 
(he wrote in September) before his eyes. 
But I am at once confronted with a 
difficulty. Since I left school I have not 
had any holidays. Cheer up, sympathetic 
reader ; it is not so bad as it sounds at 
first. Or you may think it is worse, for 
.if I have had no holidays I have had 
no work. That is to say, except for one 
or two very brief periods, I have had no 
regular work. Mine can be done at any 
time, and no one but myself cares two- 
pence whether it is done or not. But I 
hasten to range myself on the side of the 
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usual moralists, and add that I regret it. 
To be obliged to work in a certain place 
for a certain number of hours may be 
irksome; but, believe me, to have to 
depend on inspiration, or on a_ happy 
thought of one’s own, when it is necessary 
that some work should be done, may 
sometimes be maddening. This fragment 
of my Life and Opinions is necessary for 
explanation. I cannot write about 
holidays, in the sense of a change from 
work, from the inside. In the sense of 
days of especial rejoicing I can remember 
a few, such as the day when my pet 
aversion fell over a cliff and broke his leg, 
and soon. But in the Editor’s sense I 
can only write about holidays objectively. 





HAVE had some opportunities of 

observing holiday-makers in the last 

few months, and I have come to the 
surprising conclusion that most of them 
enjoy themselves. It is surprising to 
me, at least; for the popular English 
view, as expressed, for example, by the 
cynics on Mr. Punch’s staff, is that holli- 
days are alternately an irritation and a 
bore. ‘The unpunctuality of trains, the 
stupidity of porters, the discomforts of 
lodgings, the atrocities of nigger-minstrels, 
and the rest of it, have been harped on 
again and again. ‘The troubles of pater- 
familias and his delight on returning to 


London are an evergreen theme. I refer 
more particularly to English seaside 
places. I had not seen anything of them 


for a long time, and had grown to accept 
Mr. Punch’s account, with the national 
tendency, I suppose, to melancholy views. 
But of late I have observed more than 
one, and was happy to alter my opinion. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY--TABLEAU I, 
BEFORE. 
She: ‘‘ John, dear, I'm thinking of getting some clothes just like yours for the boys,” 


Paterfamilias, he particularly, seemed to 
be having a rare good time. Romping 
with his children, or, his portly form 
encased in a charming striped confection, 
splashing in the water and _ teaching 
Tommy his son to swim, or recumbent 
with a pipe and a newspaper, he showed 
a capacity for enjoying simple pleasures 
that did one’s heart good. The young 
men, to be sure, who dressed a trifle 
elaborately for the occasion, seemed 
rather depressed by their dignity, and 
the young women who walked up and 
down with eyes expectant of admiration 
may have met with disappointments. 
But the fathers and the children know 
their business, and should have made 
Mr. Punch’s cynics, who may not be 
acquainted with such homely resorts, blush 
to behold their happiness. I profess 
even to understand the attraction of the 
nigger-minstrels. We are not all critics 
of music and humour, nor are we all poets 
to whom the sea is enough. On a bright 
summer day, with the sun tanning us 
and the waves dancing before us, a tune 
is no such bad thing, and if our taste 
in music and humour is unimproved, why 
not the nigger-minstrels ? 





HAVE observed, however, that an 
increasing number of holiday-makers 
prefer peace and seclusion, show a 

real taste for the real country. In the 


part of Sussex where I have chiefly 
sojourned since April—I omitted the 
London “season” to start fair with the 
King next year—every farm which cared 
to let some of its rooms has had them 
taken all the summer. Here, surely, is 
occasion for a little optimism. ‘This 
development of taste is altogether good. 
It is partly, I think, due to books—a 
rare instance of the invention of printing 
being actually beneficial. I entirely de- 
cline to admit that the late Mr. Words- 
worth and his friends invented the love 
of “nature”: that is one of the silliest 
pretensions of a “school” that I know. 
But without doubt he and his imitators 
and the writers who gushed about them 
have called the attention of folk who 
live nearly all their days in towns to 
the loveliness of earth and sky, so that 
their latent instincts have had a chance. 
I mean your ordinary middle-class folk 
with small incomes, families who have 
to live in towns all the year because 
their bread is won there. Increasing 
numbers of these, who erstwhile packed 
themselves in Margate and Ramsgate, 
now find elbow-room and fresh air and 
opportunity to know one another in 
farmhouses away from the crowd. Partly 
the development is due to longer holi- 
days than were once the custom. But 
both these subsidiary reasons give play 
to the instinct which is still the birthright 
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He: ‘Just wait till I get back from Carlsbad—there'll be enough stuff left for the three of us.” 





of the English, love of the soil. We 
go back to Mother Earth when we can; 
we tire of crowds and bands and traffic— 
that is to say, very many of us do, and all 
of us would if they ever knew the other 
life. ‘This love of the soil adds force to 
the prophecy of Mr. Wells, in whose eye 
for tendencies I have every confidence, 
to the effect that facilities of locomotion 
will enable almost every one to live in the 
country within this century. I have faith 
that most of us will welcome the chance. 





AY that time come speedily. For 
though a month’s holiday in the 
country is much, it is also very 

little. The country in that time, especially 
to town-trained eyes, wears the same 
aspect. You miss its beautiful changes. 
I have been, as 1 said—and I shall not 
apologise for the egotism, since it is re- 
levant—in the country since April, and 
have watched the strong hopefulness of 
spring change into the bursting fulness 
of summer, and watched that change 
into the delicate melancholy of autumn. 
I have watched two little piglets, the size 
of kittens when I first saw them, grow 
into bouncing porkers. Don’t laugh: 
pigs are dear beasts if you understand 
them; I knew a man who made a pet 
of one, which followed him like a dog. 
Well, most of this time I have been in the 


same district of Sussex, on the South 
Downs, with great stretches of bare hills, 
and little comely villages nestling in theit 
folds, and when one climbed high enough 
the glint of the sea a few miles off. I was 
not on a holiday, but I think I loved all 
this even more when the holiday feeling 
of escape from town had worn off and the 
downs and the sea were my _ natural 
companions. Therefore I think a holiday 
is not enough, and I forgive the present 
annoyance of motor cars, seeing in them 
the beginning of a change which will 
distribute homes and distribute labour. 
Only—a horrible misgiving seizes me— 
will there then be any country left, 


Mr. Wells? 
O 

‘T miles from my retreat is a little 

but growing seaside town, and in 
that also I have watched a change, albeit 
a less agreeable one, from emptiness to 
overflowing. The first beginnings of its 
“season” amused me. I went into it 
early in June, and beheld a seaside resort in 
embryo or outline. One nigger minstrel 
was singing to a group of three persons, a 
solitary lady splashed dismally in three 
feet of sea, and on the “parade” a 
solitary professional roué sat with opera- 
glass glued to his eyes, looking at the 
solitary lady. I could not help laughing 


return to the seaside. <A _ few 
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when I saw him, and he favoured me 
with a knowing wink. Dear man! He 
was not exactly pathetic, but he was a 
curious instance of the triumph of habit 
over occasion, like an animal which hides 
food in its cage. ‘The lady was not 
beautiful, but she was bathing ; and so the 
Don Juan of the seaside got out his 
opera-glasses, and watched in complete 
self-satisfaction. It was a lesson in 
contentment. 


T another seaside place, near which 

I was staying with some friends, I 
beheld a more melancholy sight. 

It. was nothing less than melodrama 
decaying before my eyes. I saw a blood- 
and-thunder play billed for the local 
theatre, and said I to my friends: ‘ Lo, 
here is sport provided for us. We will 
go to this melodrama. We will see the 
hero with his manly gestures, and the 
villain with his patent-leather boots, and 
the villainess with her scornful laugh, 
and the heroine with her black dress and 
uplifted eyes, and the heavy father with 
his tottering gait; we will hear the 
audience madly applaud the noble senti- 
ment, and we will simply die with politely 
suppressed laughter.” We went, and it 
was a dead frost. You remember the 
old gentleman in Zhe New Republic who 
lamented the decline of orthodoxy because 
it took away the joy of the sceptic? ‘That 
is how we felt. We went to be amused 
by people overdoing ridiculous earnest- 
ness, and we found that they were not 
earnest at all. ‘The players shared our 
scepticism. Hardly one of them had the 
slightest appearance of taking his part 
seriously. ‘They gabbled their lines, 
running sentence into sentence; they 
never slapped their chests or raised their 
arms to the gods. “You people are 
supposed to like this sort of nonsense,” 
they seemed to say, ‘but it bores us 
dreadfully.” They declined to make 
themselves ridiculous, and how could we 
laugh at them? I, feeling myself re- 
sponsible, applauded vigorously when I 
caught a virtuous phrase, but hardly any 
one in the audience—the real audience, 





not us superior ones—joined me. It was 
as cold as the performers. Vainly my 
friends and I said to one another: 


* Aren't you simply dying?” We weren’t 
dying at all: we were simply bored. 
Now, this will never do. Your drawing- 
room comedies are all very well, but if 
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the prevalence of “ natural” acting is to 
make it impossible for our players to play 
melodrama, what is the great heart of 
the people to do? For my part, when 
I go to the play I want something for 
my money. I don’t as a rule expect 
good acting, but I will not put up with 
no acting at all: I want lots of it, rich 
and fruity. Mr. Archer and Mr. Walkley 
must see about it at once. 





UT I am drifting away from my 
subject. You occasionally hear a 
superficial philosopher rebuke the 

already overworked man for plunging into 
work of a new kind in his holidays instead 
of resting, for rushing about the world 
climbing mountains, hunting big game 
and all that. ‘There are a dozen reasons 
for this apparent folly. ‘There is, possibly, 
a trace of the nomadic instinct, and there 
is more certainly a love of adventure. 
But I think the strongest reason why so 
many men who work their brains, such 
as lawyers and editors—there ave editors 
who work their brains, though you might 
not think it from the result—dash about 
the world in their holidays, is that they 
cannot rest sitting down. ‘Their nerves 
are excited, and their minds are pre- 
occupied with their work ; they must do 
something vigorous, or at least have 
something interesting and unaccustomed 
to look at if they are to escape from it all. 
Other men, who do not use their minds 
very much, but still do regular daily 
work, such as the bulk of City men and 
civil servants, require a change of scene, 
because otherwise, a myriad of associations 
suggesting their usual routine, they become 
uneasy and restless. But the implication 
of all this is that the life and work of 
civilised man are not yet assimilated to 
his constitution. ‘True, we were originally 
nomadic, but for many centuries the bulk 
of our ancestors have been stationary, and 
if our habits were wholesome we also 
could be stationary without discomfort. 
It is fifty years since railway trains were 
common, but there are still thousands of 
rural Englishmen who never leave their 
villages. But the life of a city, whatever 
its death-rate, is still unnatural to us, and 
we must do our best to escape from it for 
a time at least every year. Jf our ancestors 
who lived in towns were content with 
fewer journeys, it was because the country 
was at their doors and made part of their 
daily lives. 
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ADMIT, village and know 
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the world —at | t ! every place on 
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France —is a 
necessity. But 
I would urge on 
the others, who 
do not feel this 





that ignorance. 
‘there is less 
of positive bru- 
tality among us 
than there 
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place in _his 
holidays really know his fellow-men ? 
In London his work is as a rule of an 
unhuman, unkindly, quasi-abstract sort ; 
he is tired at the end of the day, 
and the social habits of Londoners, 
at least in the comfortable classes, are 
altogether preventive of human _ know- 
ledge. A host of unknown acquaintances 
and a little conventional hackneyed con- 
versation with each in turn, that is the 
average Londoner’s social life. If he 
supplements it with hasty glances at 
foreign places and business intercourse 
with hotel waiters and porters, what does 
he gain? “Seeing the world” is a phrase : 
a confused impression of places, even of 
beautiful places, is worthless. But if he 
goes to the same place, even a foreign 
place, year after year, he gets to know 
the people—or he may if he is decently 
sociable—and to acquire human interests 
outside his immediate family. I verily 
believe that to live always in a little 


‘impede the latter. 


res pect- 
fully tendered to the family man of 
professional or commercial pursuits and 
of moderate income. It is far better, of 
course, to have a country house of one’s 
own and to fill it with one’s friends in the 
holidays. It is also better—and more 
comfortable—to live in one’s friends’ 
houses. But the former course means 
more than average incomes, and families 
To hire a house for 
the summer is more feasible to the man 
I mean; perhaps rooms in a farmhouse 
are more feasible still. But let him go 
to the same spot, and take his place 
in a second (it may be a first) circle of 
friends. His work and his native reserve 
and the silly conventions and _prece- 
dences of his class are quite enough bar 
to humanity without adding ubiquity in 
his holidays to them. . And now, 
constant reader of the Patt Mati 
MAGAZINE, I must be off. Delighted to 
have met you again. 

















THE ROYAL TOUR. 


THE SCENERY OF THE CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY C. H. WATSON. 


, ‘HE tour of the Duke and Duchess 
of York across the Canadian 
Continent to the Pacific coast 

prompts me to send you the following 

notes and pictures. 

“The Rockies are in sight!” Itis a 
welcome cry, and comes as a delightful 
break to the traveller as he journeys 
westwards over the endless prairies of 
the North-West. After several days of 
continuous travelling, a herd of antelopes 
careering like mad things over the un- 
dulating green billows, and the distant 
view of a hungry-looking wolf, as it slinks 
away, fail to rouse the weary passenger. 
After the first novelty of the sight has 
worn off, even Indians have a sameness 
about them. But “the Rockies” rouse 
flagging energies. They are welcome as 
a sail on the ocean, though as yet hull 
down. ‘The mountains in the distance, 
divided by the Great Bow River, extend 
tie whole length of the western hori- 
zon, forming seemingly an impenetrable 
barrier. As they are neared the peaks 
rise higher and higher, becoming more 
irregular and broken, whilst the foot-hills 
are the servile attendants bowing down 
before the majesty of the snow-capped 
monarchs. After ascending some four 
thousand feet in the journey over the 
prairies, the entrance to the mountains, 
between high cliffs rightly styled the 
Gap, comes suddenly into view; and 
above this the Three Sisters keep guard, 
with the Cascade mountain, towering ten 


thousand feet high, opposite to them. 
The great Canadian National Park is 
now entered—a park so called, but 
really a reserve some two hundred and 
sixty square miles in extent. In _ the 
centre of this park is Banff, charmingly 
situated on a bend of the Bow River. 
Nestling in a thickly-wooded valley, and 
surrounded by bold mountain peaks, 
Banff is very attractive. Its sulphur 
springs and natural beauties will probably, 
in the near future, make Banff the fashion 
as a watering-place, and the Saratoga of 
Canada. 

Passing onward, ever higher and higher, 
winds the thin thread of the railway 
track. The lovely Vermilion lakes are 
now skirted, and right ahead looms the 
great precipice of Castle Mountain, a 
veritable fortress of battlements, faced by 
a sheer precipice over four thousand feet 
high. All progress now seems _ barred, 
but by winding round rocky promontories 
another peep ahead shows a way out of 
what looked like a cud/-de-sac, but which 
is again blocked by the mighty Mount 
Stephen. This is a truly stupendous 
monster, its majesty enhanced by the 
more graceful outlines of the spires of 
Cathedral Mountain, away to the left. 
A notch cut deeply in the mountains 
called the Kicking Horse Pass, leads us 
up to the summit of the crossing, and 
here we reach the great divide, in which 
lies a small lake, from which streams 
run east to the Bow River, and through 
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Hudson’s Bay to the Atlantic, and west- 
ward to the mighty Columbia River and 
the Pacific,—the veritable backbone of the 
continent. On reaching Mount Stephen, 
the track clings to the mountain side, 
on the one hand the huge masses of rock 
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to retard the descent ; and, with all brakes 
on and reversed engines, we slide gradually 
down, nearing, the river, which has grown 
into a roaring torrent, leaping over boulders 
and dashing down rapids, as yet still far 
beneath us. One’s nerves receive a shock 

















Mount Stephen, on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


towering overhead, and on the other 
side falling precipitously to the river 
bed below. Following the deep, narrow 
gorge of the Kicking Horse river, or 
Wapta, each turn of the line opens new 
vistas of magnificent scenery. The 
gradient here is so great that an extra 
engine is attached at the tail of the train 


as points are passed where stands a solitary 
individual ready to turn the train into a 
branch line inclining up the mountain 
side, to be used in case the brakes are 
not powerful enough to hold back. 

As the lower level is neared, a rapid 
turn is made round a projecting spur of 
a mountain; the green valley is lost to 





Howe Pass, 


The Chanceilor, Ottertail Mountains. 
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Mount Stephen and Cathedral Mountain in the Rockies. 


view, and we plunge into the lower cafion 
of the Wapta. ‘The exquisitely formed 
Ottertail Mountains rise abruptly to an 
immense height, perfect in shape and 
tapering upwards. Again we are in a 
narrow fissure; river and railway seem 
to dispute possession of the passage, the 


roaring river ever and anon driving the 
railway to seek shelter in tunnels driven 
through the solid rock. ‘The mountain 
sides rise almost vertically on each side, 
shutting out the sunshine overhead. ‘The 
crash of the river and roar of the train 
echo from side to side, adding to the 





Ottertail Mountains, 





Mount Sir Donald and Great Glacier Selkirks 


Mountain Creek Bridge, Selkirk Mountains, 
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impressiveness, till one is spellbound by 
the awesome effect of the passage through 
this gorge. Again a change as rapid as 
before, and we emerge suddenly into day- 
light, with a beautiful valley before us, in 
the midst of which is seen the gleaming 
bosom of the Columbia River placidly 
following its northward course. The 
Rockies are crossed; and Golden City, 
lying peacefully in the fertile Columbia 
valley, is now reached. 

But mightier mountains rise ahead, as 
we commence the ascent and crossing 


of the Selkirks. 
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torrents, over which the railway is carried 
by wooden trestle bridges. Imagine 
standing on the outside platform of a 
car whilst crossing one of these bridges, 
which to the untutored mind appears 
barely strong enough to sustain the weight 
of a single car, much less a whole train ; 
look down on the stream madly dashing 
over rocks some three hundred feet below 
you, and you have an experience which, 
even the strongest nerves can without 
shame confess, compels a tightening of the 
grasp and a blood-curdling shudder, only 
relieved after the crossing is safely made. 





The Loops, and Mount 


The narrow passage of the Beaver River, 
known as Beaver Gate, is used for the 
railway line. The track is cut out of 
the solid rock by the river side, through 
nearly vertical strata, the formation causing 
the river to leap over a succession of 
cascades, and as it were between gate- 
posts, at times so close together as to be 
spanned by a single tree-trunk. ‘The 
_ engine labours up a steep gradient towards 
Rogers Pass, affording at intervals peeps 
of the supremely beautiful peaks of the 
higher Selkirks. The mountain slopes 
are more densely timbered than in the 
Rockies. Through these forests, at the 
bottom of deep cafions, rush roaring 


Sir Donald, Selkirk. 


But these bridges are most carefully 
looked after, and indeed it is a boast of 
the officials that as yet no passenger 
has met with an accident on their entire 
system. 

The gorge we are passing narrows 
still more, until it becomes a mere cleft 
between two great peaks rising steeply on 
either side to a height of five thousand 
feet. The summit of the pass is reached. 
Mighty peaks of fantastic shape rise all 
around, clothed with everlasting snow 
and holding fast in their embraces 
enormous glaciers, so near as to render 
the great ice fissures clearly visible from 
the car window. ‘Towering above them 
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all is the great Sir Donald Mountain, said 
to be eleven thousand feet high. 
Proceeding onward and rounding the 
side of this monarch, Ross Peak and the 
Great Glacier come into view ; after which 
we begin to descend the western slope, 
with the deep valley of the Ilicilliwact 
River below us. ‘To get down to the 
river level taxed the engineering skill of 
the constructors to the utmost. ‘The 
track winds, twists and curves round the 
mountain side, crossing and_recrossing 
the valley on bridges of giddy height, 
constituting a succession of loops world- 


renowned, and of which the Canadian 
Pacific Railway are justly proud. When 
it is considered that these loops are 
at times cut under the steepest slope 
of a mountain and cross ravines by 
trestle bridges, exposed at every point 
to the ravages of winter snowstorms and 
avalanches, it is apparent what stupen- 
dous difficulties have been surmounted, 
and how the skill of man has overcome 
the opposing forces of nature. 

The courses of the avalanches are easily 
recognised : a clean-scraped mountain side, 
where the mass has shot down, boulders, 
tree-trunks, and other dééris deposited in 
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a confused mass in the valley below—a 
truly awful example of utter destruction. 
But for the river gorge all egress would 
be barred. It is a deep and rugged 
ravine, at the boitom a foaming river 
dashing over rocks, and at the Albert 
Cafon dropping in one bound over a 
cascade some two hundred feet high. 

As a reward, perhaps, for having braved 
the enormous difficulties encountered in 
crossing the Rockies and Selkirks, the 
passage of the Gold Range by the Eagle 
Pass, a deep-cut cleft, is so easy and 
direct as to suggest that it had been made 





The Great Glacier, Selkirks. 


for the purpose. Numerous lakes and 
connecting streams form a pleasing pros- 
pect, and lead to the great Shuswap Lake, 
an immense body of water extending its 
arms like a huge octopus up the valleys 
in different directions. Endless forests 
clothe the mountain side; but alas! 
charred stumps and scorched trunks show 
the fearful havoc wrought by the fires, 
the tracks of which are clearly discernible, 
often decimating a region miles in extent. 
Following the ‘Thompson River through 
a wide and almost treeless valley, bounded 
on each side by a succession of ledges, 
each of which represents an old bed of 
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the river in ages gone by, the Frazer 
River is now struck ; and once again river 
and railway are confined within a narrow 
rocky valley, wild in the extreme, and so 
rugged that the railway is driven to cross 
and recross the stream to find the easiest 
route. The Frazer River, celebrated as 
the greatest salmon river, is in its higher 
reaches the happy hunting ground of the 
red man. Quite a large business is 
carried on, the Indians spearing and 
scooping out numbers of fish, which they 
dry in the sunny spots on the river bank. 
Their graveyards, perched on most in- 
accessible places and decorated with 
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charms of various kinds, are a feature, and 
recall the glories of the departed braves. 

A sharp turn, and we emerge from the 
rocky grandeur of the cafion into a more 
peaceful scene. The valley widens; and 
the river itself, as it flows gently along, 
seems to be resting after its hard-fought 
battles during the passage down from the 
mountains. Mammoth trees, luxuriant 
foliage, verdant green fields and cultiva- 
tion of the rich soil, replace the wild 
scenes just passed, and suggest the lap 
of luxury as compared with the hard- 
ships of the mountains, where all is 
tumult and strife. 





Cafion on the Frazer River. 





THE STRANGE STORY OF THE PADDLE-BOAT 





AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


A WARNING FROM THE EAST. 


me OW. 


HERE are not wanting signs, plain 
enough to those with understand- 
ing, that we are fast approaching 

a grave crisis in our national existence. 
During the last century this great Empire 
has reached the high-water mark of pros- 
perity, thanks chiefly to the growth of 
our sea power, the eager enterprise of our 
merchants, and the skill or good luck 
with which we have steered clear of 
serious foreign complications, while main- 
taining our prestige unimpaired. 

But the close observer of the trend of 
foreign and domestic politics cannot close 
his eyes to the indications that the tide 
may be about to turn. The steady in- 
crease of foreign navies has lessened our 
maritime superiority. On one great 
ocean, the Atlantic, even our mercantile 
supremacy has been audaciously, and to 
some extent successfully, challenged, and 
our traders find themselves confronted 
with dangerous rivals in all the markets 
in which they were till recently supreme. 
We are being undersold by foreign com- 
petitors even in our own colonies, and are 
daily losing ground in every market, owing 
to our lack of enterprise and our obstinate 
adherence to antiquated methods. There 


is every reason to fear that the spirit of- 


adventure, of old so marked a feature in 
the national character, has deteriorated 
in our recent days of luxurious prosperity. 
Our merchants have grown afraid of risk, 
and our young men struggle for clerkships 
at home in preference to setting their 
faces to the Far East or Far West. 

We complain incessantly of the stress 
of foreign competition, while neglecting to 
exploit those great markets which by a 
little effort we can make our own. Here 
I refer to the tempting market lying open 
to our trade in the rich and populous 
valley of the Yangtse. ‘This district, of 
vast extent, and teeming with a peaceful 
and industrious population, already favour- 
ably disposed to us, has been specially 
marked out as lying within the sphere 
of British influence. It lies before us, 
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a veritable gold mine, a source of incal- 
culable wealth, only waiting exploitation 
to yield an enormous return, Yet we are 
about to let our opportunity slip, and to 
allow our most formidable commercial 
rival to obtain a footing in this El Dorado 
from which we shall be powerless to 
oust her. 

Our first and most fatal blunder was 
committed when we landed troops at 
Shanghai last year, thus giving our rivals 
an opportunity of doing the same. If 
there is one thing more certain than 
another, it is that Germany has no in- 
tention of withdrawing a single man of 
the garrison which she has now in 
Shanghai; on the contrary, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that she proposes 
to increase it, and with this end in view 
is busy building large permanent barracks 
on the concession which she has succeeded 
in obtaining from the Chinese. 

I will now quote long extracts from the 
letter which has moved me to write the 
above, a letter written to me bya naval 
officer who has been for a considerable 
time in the East, and knows both the 
people and the great river along which 
our trade should flow into the richest 
provinces of China. This letter was not 
written for publication ; but its contents 
are so grave, the warning it contains is 
of such urgent importance, that I have 
deemed it my duty to place it before my 
countrymen, in the hope that it may evoke 
some exhibition of the commercial enter- 
prise which in the past has made us what 
we are, but which appears to have been 
sadly lacking of late. 


‘““SHANGHAI, July 26th, 1901. 


«|. Iwent up in the gunboat—and 
came down in this craft; I can assure 
you it is a great experience, and would 
open the eyes of people who talk about 
steam navigation in these parts. Chung- 
King, as far as I went, is a huge Chinese 
city of 300,000 inhabitants, and very 
wealthy, as nearly all the trade of the 
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Sze-Chuen—the finest and richest province 
of China, with a population of 80,000,000 
—passes through it. As far as it goes 
our flag is the ,only one that has ever 
been seen up there, about fifteen hundred 
miles from the sea; and the only ships 
(steam) that have ever been here over the 
rapids and on to Chung-King are H.MLS. 
and (which were the first to 
go, a year ago) and this steamer I am now 
commanding, but which was commanded 
then by a man called X, who had been 
all his life at rapids, only he said they 
were nothing compared to this—in Persia, 
somewhere or other. Anyhow he is a 
most able and cool man. 

“You knowabout a yearagothe Germans 
tried to send a steamer up, about the 
same size as this one, but she was more 
powerful. Well, they lost her at the 
second rapid; they went at it like a bull 
at a gate: because they had eighteen 
knots speed, they thought they could rush 
the rapid—a mistake. Some of the rapids 
have a drop of eleven feet, and the faster 
you go the deeper you bury your nose 
into it. I, as well as the other skippers, 
have found that out. At present the 
only way to ascend is by laying out a 
wire hawser on shore fast to a_ rock, 
and getting hold of the end and heaving 
yourself up, steaming hard at the same 
time—a tremendous strain on everything. 

“At some of the rapids, if you find 
you can’t get up, you can ease back and 
come down again; but in others, once 
having entered them, you must go on, 
as you would court destruction very surely 
if you eased back, owing to tremendous 
swirls below them. ‘The Woodlark was 
thrown by a heavy swirl on to a rock 
at the Niu Kan Tan rapid, and crushed 
in all her bow section. But they did a 
good stroke of work: the Weodcock was 
with her, and both crews hauled the 
Woodlark on to a sandy patch—there 
are jolly few on this river—rigged shears 
and took off her bow section ; they took 
a bulkhead down from the ward-room 
and another one from somewhere else, and 
collected other odd plates together and 
made a new bow and shipped it. She 
was ready to go on in eighteen days again: 
‘it was good work, done miles from any- 
where ; they had to make 1200 rivets. 
The job was so well done that they have 
always left the bow on, and she has not 
been touched since. The Admiralty 
thanked all concerned in the repairs. That 
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same swirl has nearly ended this ship’s 
life twice: going full speed astern with 
one engine had no effect ; after going full 
astern with both she just grazed past 
where the MWoodlark had struck, rigging 
a spar out to push her off as much as 
possible. But this ship is not well suited 
for the work. She was built as a venture 
by a company in London. She, having 
paddles, has far too much beam, and 
takes up room in the river, besides other 
very serious objections, and she has too 
much draught too, and is in fact a perfect 
misfit. But, luckily for her owners, the 
Foreign Office hired this craft as a refugee 
ship at Chung-King during the scare last 
year at £3,000 the ‘first month, and 
2,000 the succeeding months for six 
months. Then! (ye gods!) they bought 
her for £32,000, without troubling to 
ask Admiral Seymour, the expert on the 
station, if she was any good or worth 
the money, or if she could do the job, 
or anything. The Foreign Office did it 
off their own bat ; Admiral Seymour was 
sick about it, and so were the Admiralty. 
When new they say she cost £17,000 ; 
one wonders what an Admiral is on the 
station for when the Foreign Office can 
do these things. . . . Admiral Seymour 
was dead off buying her; anyhow, I 
dare say she could have been bought 
for half the price, as she could never 
have been kept running up there with- 
out an accident, and junks take all the 


cargo. They are pulled up by two 
hundred or three hundred trackers, 
hauling on bamboo hawsers. The 


only way to work steam navigation is 
to have tugs to tow lighters or junks 
over the rapids; the tugs would always 
be above each rapid, and then above 
all the rapids a light-draught stern-wheel 
steamer would pay. ‘The rapids extend 
for two hundred miles above Ichang; 
from there on to Chung-King—twenty 
more miles—the river is much better; 
and you can go for four hundred more 
on up to Chiating Fu, on the Min River ; 
the Woodcock has been there. 

“ But British merchants will not take 
it up, and the Germans are stepping in. 
The Hamburg-American Line are build- 
ing a ship for the upper river here at 
Shanghai; they say they will show their 
flag at Chung-King. If merchants in 


England will not work the navigation of 
the upper river above Ichang, very soon 
it will be too late, as whoever starts the 
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business on a good footing, with heaps 
of capital, will make enormous profits, 
and will have an unassailable position. 
If we are content to let the Germans d 
this, good-bye to the Yangtse trade, as 
whoever has Chung-King has the trade 
of the Yangtse in his hands. ‘The 
Germans have offered X, late master 
of this ship, #80 a month if he will 
take the ship they are building up to 
Chung-King. He does not want to take 
the job if he can help it, as he is very 
patriotic, but the offer is tempting. He 
has a plan himself, very well worked out ; 
if it was taken up by people with capital, 
I am certain it is the only method of 
working and making to pay steam navi- 
gation on the Upper Yangtse. He showed 
it to me, and I thoroughly approve of the 
ideas, so did Admiral Seymour when 
he saw it, yet we are going to let the 
Germans step in here. What is the good 
of British gunboats policing the river up 
there for the benefit of the Germans? 
At present the prefects, magistrates, and 
Taotais up this part of the river I am 
talking about, like us, the British, very 
well. We people in the gunboats are 
very good friends with them indeed, and 
they are always assisting us; but they 
dislike the Germans, and would sooner 
see our people up there. Besides, they 
respect us for being the only people who 
have been able to navigate so far up 
above the rapids. ‘The officials we know 
quite well. We often visited each other, 
and were always treated with great honour 
and respect: of course, we saw that was 
done. I tell you, you would hardly believe 
it, but a lieutenant in command of one of 
these gunboats has to be a diplomatist, 
and lie as well as one when occasion 
requires it; but really the Chinese are 
not frightened of us up there. They 
imagine—which is quite true, and we 
impress them with it—that we only re- 
quire trade, but they mistrust what the 
Germans want. 

“If you happen to be out here now, 
you cannot help being amused at the 
telegrams—-assurances in the House of 
Commons about our sphere of influence 
in the Yangtse Valley, also that the 
Germans are not going to keep a per- 
manent garrison in Shanghai. 

* The Germans will never leave Shanghai 
again. ‘There will always be a German 
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permanent garrison here. ‘They are just 
now building fine new barracks on about 
the best site in the settlement, and say 
themselves they have no intention of 
leaving. We should get a decent British 
regiment out here at Shanghai as soon 
as possible, because having Indian troops 
lowers our prestige, however smart they 
are; and anyhow there are so many 
hundreds of camp followers attached to 
a Native regiment. When they walk 
about the streets on leave they look 
awfully slovenly and dirty and unsoldierly. 
Very likely they may be mostly camp 
followers, but you can’t tell. ‘The Bengal 
Lancers look awfully smart—there are 
always some of them about—but the 
rest of the Indian Army, in appear- 
ance, are disappointing, I think. ‘They 
never go about in uniform unless as a 
regiment on parade; apparently they are 
allowed to go on leave as they like, and 
have not to be inspected as they leave 
barracks. 

“The Yangtse Valley ‘pigeon’ is a fine- 
sounding phrase, which the Germans 
laugh at, as they say themselves they have 
as much right to it as we have—of course 
they haven’t—and they intend to have as 
much to say about the Yangtse Valley as 
we. I think it is a pity we ever allowed 
ourselves to make an agreement with them 
recognising their claim to it. Now, their 
great object out here is to undermine 
our influence on the Yangtse, and they 
are getting on well. When they get the 
trade of the upper river above Ichang 
in their hands, then, I say, they are all 
right, and they know it. F see and hear 
a good deal about these Germans: they 
do not run straight, they are very under- 
hand out here, and I do regret that our 
people at home believe them. We have 
much more to fear from them in China 
than anybody else; the French are 
nothing, but the Germans will eventually 
turn us out, unless we all of a sudden 
in England had a man like to 
run the show.” 





I hardly see how a more lamentable 
state of things could be disclosed. Is it 
not possible even riow to put a_ little 
energy into the management of our affairs 
in the East? We have a good chance 
now, but every day it grows less, ‘The 
sands are running out. 
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BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


HERE is one mistake made about 
books to read. The mistakes made 
by poets and theorists have not 

been, upon the whole, so numerous and so 
disastrous as the mistakes which are sys- 
tematically made by those who are called 
practical men. A fanatic at least goes mad 
with the glimpse of atruth. A business man 
very often lives and works and goes bank- 
rupt with a handful of seedy prejudices. 
One of these accepted fallacies of business 
is the idea that the ordinary man naturally 
prefers works of fiction to works of fact. 
As matters stand, of course he does, be- 
cause the novels are written to please him 
and the books on history and science to 
please somebody else. But there is more 
material for popular reading in Tacitus 
or Darwin than there is in most novels, 
and one proof of this is obvious. Romance 
had been written for centuries, the noblest 
and wildest romance conceived by the 
most magnificent of human minds; but it 
was never popular. Then there suddenly 
descended upon earth a being called a 
journalist, who, in the very insolence of 
simplicity, positively made a printed book 
out of the things that had happened during 
one day: all the church spires that were 
struck by lightning, and all the stockbrokers 
who had fallen off tramcars. And this epic 
of the actual became the cheapest, the most 
wide-spread, and the most popular of tales. 
It did this merely because it knew what to 
select and had the largest possible area to 
select from. It was an artfully expurgated 
Universe. Now, this fascinating collection 
which the daily journalist made from the 
chaos of an incalculable world could easily be 
made, by any one who had the instinct of 
the picturesque, out of the study of anything, 
from the habits of beetles to the Lives of 
the Saints ; and in periods like the present, 
when novel-writing is at a low ebb, the 
wise reader will more and more feel the 
continual pleasure of reading a work of 
history or science, so long as he takes care 
not to read it systematically. 

A novel is a great spiritual truth, a parable 
of the soul, or it is nothing. But a fact 
that actually exists is always a fact. With 
one fine though equivocal exception, I 
have not found any novels in the last month 
which demand consideration ; but I have 
found more than one work of scholarship 
written by a pedantic recluse for pedantic 
recluses, out of which any journalist with 
an eye for his art could have got colour 


enough to paint the town red, and heat 
enough to set the Thames on fire. It is all 
a matter of selection. 
For example, the one really picturesque 
and interesting work of romantic fiction 
that has appeared, owes its 
“The New whole schamih to the fact 
a + oh a that it is not fictitious. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s delightful 
collection, Zhe New Canterbury Tales, 
(Archibald Constable) is far less interesting 
when considered merely as the record of 
a set of incidents that never occurred, than 
it is if we consider it as a record of 
medizval life, or in other words, of incidents 
which did occur during many centuries of 
the history of mankind. Mr. Hewlett’s 
book imitates Chaucer ; the flippant modern 
mind would see in his imitation of Chaucer 
a lack of greatness and originality, yet Mr. 
Hewlett can hardly aspire to be greater or 
more original than Chaucer, who imitated 
everybody whom he came across. 

In the old masters of literature, as in boys 
and children, imitation was not a form of 
flattery, but a form of enthusiasm. The 
whole merit and demerit of Mr. Hewlett’s 
book depends upon the revival of many 
defensible and even unassailable medizval 
customs. The practice of telling stories, 
for example, as we have it in Chaucer and 
Boccaccio, is really a lost art of happiness, 
and would be an immeasurable improve- 
ment upon playing “‘ consequences,” or send- 
ing the only amiable person out of the 
room. His stories are always luminous 
and picturesque ; but we cannot get rid 
of the sentiment that when all is said and 
done the medizval atmosphere, the life of 
the greenwood and the castle, is to him a 
refuge from current life. This would alone 
create a chasm between him and Chaucer. 
Chaucer did not tly from his age and seek 
romance as a refuge. He exulted in the 
hoods and cudgels of his pilgrimage, in 
exactly the same way that a modern tourist 
might exult in chimney-pots and umbrellas. 

One of the most fascinating books among 
what is called the solid class of literature is 

The Older Civilisation of Greece 

Greek y hs, Mae arr, 

Origins. by H. R. Hall (David Nutt). 

g We can all imagine’ what 

« > a 

splendid and stunning headlines the news- 
papers would make out of the discovery, 
in some unexplored territory of the earth, 
of a whole new civilisation, rich and serious 
and fantastic, like that of Mexico or China. 
Yet this is what has in effect been discovered 
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in an unexplored territory of history. Zhe 
Older Civilisation of Greece gives an account 
of the great Mycenzan civilisation, which 
rose and flourished and waned and died 
away in Hellas long before the most ancient 
and central of Greek cities of which we read 
in history had been initiated even as villages. 
To find a human footprint upon a desert 
island seemed sensational to Robinson 
Crusoe: what would it have been to him 
to have found a million human footprints? 
The new theory of Greek origins is sensa- 
tional in every way. It is considered 
dramatic in scientific history when some 
historical fact is discovered to be an ex- 
ploded fable ; but surely it is more dramatic 
when an exploded fable is discovered to 
be a fact. The investigators of Mycenzan 
remains have, for example, discovered the 
actual labyrinth in Crete in which, according 
to the fable, the Minotaur made his frightful 
banquet. Such an incident is like the dis- 
covery of the Nibelungen gold by a German 
geologist investigating the bed of the Rhine. 
It is like the finding of the actual Holy Grail 
on the altar of a small Welsh chapel. It 
lends a new fascination to the study of 
legend, the idea of the presence of a veiled 
and distorted truth. The old excitement 
of the sceptic in detecting the impossibilities 
in an accepted truth gives way to the newer 
and more fruitful excitement of detecting 
the truths in an impossibility. In connection 
with this matter one strange and inspiriting 
fact remains. The records of these lost 
civilisations seem so placid and preposterous, 
so ornately and deliberately bizarre, that at 
times we can scarcely realise them as be- 
longing even to our own species. We read 
of such things as a sumptuous civilisation 
without iron, which seems like a sumptuous 
civilisation without fire. Such chronicles 
have more the appearance of the triumphant 
evolution of some other race of animals, of 
lands in which elephants built elephantine 
cities, or ant-hills were crowned and castel- 
lated in various styles of architecture, and 
decorated with the heroic statues of cele- 
brated ants. So remote and unthinkable a 
thing is the Mycenzean civilisation. Yet one 
thing it has left to us—it has left us Homer. 
Out of the heart of those lost and terrible 
cities comes suddenly the most human of 
voices, speaking only of the immutable and 
homely things, of sorrow and friendship, and 
the hunger after home. And at the first 
sound of that voice all history is humanised, 
and our nightmare of an inhuman civilisation 
vanishes away. 
I have dwelt at some length upon this 
solitary instance because it is so extremely 
-Tensees typical of the truth which I 
and Plot.” SUssest, that books of fact are 
often in their essence singu- 
larly popular and sensational, that they 
are in a very emphatic sense of the words 
“books to read.” But the last brief space 
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of time which we have to consider offers 
many other instances of this same state of 
things—the existence of a huge mass of 
obscure and unexploited journalism. In 
history, for example, one of the very best of 
our less-known men is Major Martin Hume, 
whose book 7veason and Plot—Struggles for 
Catholic supremacy in the Last Years of 
Queen Elizabeth (Nisbet) has literally all 
the qualities of a good detective story. The 
public reads with the hungriest interest tales 
of conspiracy and feud when the whole 
issue of the story is only whether some 
trumpery and fictitious crime shall be 
brought home to the villain, or the young 
heir, or the guileless maiden, or the hospital 
nurse. Surely if the matter were properly 
presented they would read with greater 
interest of intrigues as baffling and complex, 
of which the issue was that Catholicism 
should triumph, that the Middle Ages should 
be re-inaugurated, that such a thing as 
Puritanism and the whole of modern Puritan 
England should never come to pass. Along 
with Major Hume’s book, as covering much 
of the same ground, may be taken Mr. 
Ethelred L. Taunton’s //istory of the Jesuits 
in England (Methuen), which is the story 
of the same tortuous self-sacrifices and the 
same ambitious self-effacement. 
One extremely able novel has appeared 
recently—S7zr Richard Calmady, by “ Lucas 
oT een Malet” (Methuen). A consider- 
Malet’s’? @ble amount of criticism has 
new novel. 2ppeared which tends to indi- 
cate that Six Richard Calmady 
is unfit for the young person ; but even the 
least unconventional of us may incline to feel 
that that particular young person is pretty 
old by this time. In a certain sense Sir 
Richard Calmady may be called a horrible 
book, but the horror mainly concerns states 
of the body and not states of the soul. The 
only really horrible. thing is a_ spiritual 
degradation, and that may easily take place 
over the teacups at a country vicarage. For 
example, the book concerns itself with the 
life of a man of high rank and intellect who 
has the misfortune to be deformed, and the 
description and character of this deformity, 
which is an abnormal shortness of the leg, 
is described with a great deal of scientific 
savagery and directness. But Lucas Malet 
was, I think, right in inventing so practical 
and prosaic a deformity, since she wished 
to bring home to us a lofty and austere con- 
ception. There is a great deal of ingrained 
inconsistency in our manner of dealing 
with physical calamities and limitations. For 
example, we reverence blindness with all the 
unfathomable and divine delicacy of a literal 
Christian ; but we still jeer and sneer at 
deafness with all the gay brutality of a 
medieval comedy or practical joke. In the 
same way the hunchback has by the softening 
alchemies of art become almost a beautiful 
figure. So many sublime souls in literature 
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have shone through that hideous veil, that 
at last the veil has become esthetically 
valuable. 

We have come at last, as the world’s art 
came, to see beauty not only in the crucified 
but in the cross. But a writer 
wishing, as Lucas Malet wished, 
to realise the actual position 
of a man to whom the body was rather 
a dungeon than a house, took surely a 
wise and bold course in seeking out a new 
and unsanctified disease. The thing is 
ghastly, and is merely an instance of 
many ghastlinesses in the story. But it 
is the wholesome horror which shakes the 
nerves, not the unwholesome terror which 
betrays the keys of the spirit. There is a 
great deal more essential indecency in Mr. 
Henry James’ Zurn of the Screw than in 
books like Sir Richard Calmady. Here we 
have only the ugliness which gives an 
angular emphasis to a truth, the profound 
realism of the idealist. Sir Richard Calmady 
is practically the only able novel that has 
come under my notice. Two clever novels 
have certainly appeared, Love and his Mask, 
by Menie Muriel Dowie (Heinemann), and 
The Wooing of Sheila, by Grace Rhys 
(Methuen). Unquestionably there are these 
two clever novels, and probably there are 
two hundred others. There will always be 
innumerable clever novels, and to keep pace 
with them would be like collecting all the 
good things said in all the conversations in 
London. Ina case of books of this kind it 
is far better that the reader should come 
upon them suddenly and for himself, as he 
comes upon a sunset or a patch of flowers. 
A great many things in this world are ruined 
by being recommended. 

In the period that has just elapsed it may 
be said that poetry, in that fascinating Stock 

Poetry — Exchange dialect which is so 
“Quiet and poetical if it is not understood, 

Weak.” has closed weak and quiet. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem 
may best be described as a leisurely pro- 
duction. It gives the general impression 
of a poet talking in his sleep. It is 
about ancient Egyptian courts and ancient 
Phoenician voyages—about all the things, 
in fact, that a man of imagination might 
dream about and endeavour vainly to re- 
member at breakfast. There is no story 
in it to speak of—it would not matter 
particularly where the reader opened it. 
The definition of a decorative as distinct 
from a pictorial work of art is, I suppose, 
that the decorative work looks just as 
well upside down. Zhe Voyage of Ithobal 
(Edwin Arnold) is a decorative poem, and 
the reader might get the full amount of 
cultivated satisfaction if he read it backwards 
like a Chinese manuscript. Its whole value 
lies in a certain exuberance of detail, in 
those long lists of Oriental merchandise 
which make us enjoy the Temple of Solomon 


Beauty in 
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as if it were something to eat. Cedar and 
sandal-wood, sardonyx and _ chrysoprase, 
especially if we do not know what they 
mean, sound palatable, if scarcely digestible. 
Any one who goes to Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
poem in search of intensity of thought or 
action will think it a particularly protracted 
fuss about nothing, in which even the fussing 
is languid. But it cannot be justly criticised 
unless we remember that William Morris 
and others have rediscovered in this century 
a sort of story-telling which answers the 
same purpose as smoking. If we are 
interested in a story, we wish to get to the 
end of it. The school of William Morris did 
not wish to get to the end of the story, and 
therefore took the most conscientious care 
that it should not be too interesting. They 
liked to hear, like the tinkle of an ever- 
running brook, the tinkle of an everlasting 
story. Zhe Voyage of Ithobal is valuable in 
so far that it belongs to this class. A con- 
tinuous flow of graceful images rests the 
mind just as a good wall-paper rests the eye. 
Among the other pleasures of art has been 
rediscovered the art of being beautifully 
bored. It is a poor substitute for great and 
thrilling poetry, but it really has its place 
among the decorative arts, which should be 
the unobtrusive ones. The object of a good 
wall-paper is to be forgotten, and in this 
sense Zhe Voyage of Ithobal is probably a 
good poem, for I have entirely forgotten all 
about it. 
In any case making an elegant fuss about 
nothing is better than making a furious fuss 
about nothing. And one of 
ne me the ablest and most naturally 
* gifted of modern poets, Mr. 
John Davidson, seems lately almost entirely 
devoted to this last form of maniacal industry. 
He is bringing out a series of things which 
he calls 7estaments, and though they contain 
a vast deal of ability and an indescribable 
amount of excitement, Mr. Davidson’s 
Testaments have so far left me contented 
with the two which were previously published. 
Mr. Davidson takes up vigorously the 
position of the reformer, yet he has no 
patience, which is another name for pity. 
The Testament of a Vivisector, the first of 
the series, however, was really a bold and 
imaginative poem. To translate all the 
grotesque anatomies and frightful tools of 
physical science into the realm of poetry was 
a fine and spirited departure. It reminded 
one of the childish and triumphant courage 
of Christian art, which turned instruments of 
torture into beautiful symbols, and made as 
it were a gorgeous decorative pattern of the 
gridiron and the gallows. But Mr. David- 
son’s Second Testament is lacking first and 
foremost in this central significance and 
originality of subject. It is called Zhe Testa- 
ment of a Man forbid (Grant Richards), and 
scarcely reveals what he was forbid to do, 
except very possibly to write poems like 
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that. There is something about the diction 
and arrangement of the title which marks 
the very worst vein of Mr. Davidson, If he 
would only consent to write English, and 
abandon the unsuccessful attempt to write 
Anglo-Saxon, he would give fairer play to his 
powerful talents and his fertile ideas. Zhe 
Testament of a Man forbid is a phrase from 
the same language, whatever it is, as the 
phrase “ An age-end Ballad of a Poet born,” 
one of his previous poems. Naked violence 
is good as we get it in Whitman, and in 
some of the old Scotch ballads. Elegant 
preciosity is good as we get it in Mrs. 
Meynell, or in some of the fairy tales of Mr. 
Max Beerbohm. But no human patience 
can endure artificial violence. The worst 
passions of human nature are aroused by a 
man who adopts nakedness itself as a form 
of dandyism. 

That the poem contains some noble 
passages goes without saying, since Mr. 
Davidson is the author. The lines at the 
end, descriptive of the outlaw going down 
by the seashore to be alone with nature, 
form one of the best things that have been 
done in poetry for some time past; but as 
a whole it falls far below the 7Zestament 
of a Vivisector, because it is not, like the 
latter, a fine transfiguration of some definite 
set of modern facts. Mr. Davidson should 
have gone on to expound the poetry of 
other trades. No one is better fitted than 
he for the much-needed work of writing 
the “ Testament of a Greengrocer” and the 
“Testament of a Postman.” He is a true 
champion of the larger beauty. He is no 
more afraid of ugliness than St. George 
was afraid of the dragon. He could have 
gloriously interpreted a thief, a scavenger, 
a hangman. But nobody wants to be 
bothered about a man forbid. Probably 
that much-persecuted person was a young 
man at Cambridge, with private means and 
an indignant clerical uncle. 

The collected edition of 
Calverley (George Bell & Sons) is what 
would at one time have been 
called a book without which no 
gentleman’s library is complete. It is to 
be hoped that in our day people may have 


the works of 


Calverley. 
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begun to realise the somewhat obvious and 
elementary fact that a gentleman’s library 
is never complete. We might as well speak 
of a man having a complete set of personal 
friends. Of the making of books there is 
no end, and even if we do not place Calver- 
ley among the elect whose existence is 
implied in such a phrase, we should still be 
very great fools if we were not glad to have 
him. The real value of Calverley’s work is 
too often missed. Too much stress is laid 
upon those merely tricky poems the comic 
character of which depends upon bathos or 
paraprosdokian, To describe a female as 
plunging desperately into the water, and to 
explain in the last line that she was a 
water-rat, is perfectly genuine fun, but it 
has not much more to do with humorous 
literature than any other practical joke, 
such as a booby trap or an apple-pie bed. 
It is not upon these poems, or even his 
comic poems as a whole, that the repu- 
tation of Calverley should rest. He was 
an incomparable writer of light verse, but 
it is one of the greatest mistakes of criticism 
to suppose that light verse means humorous 
verse. On the contrary, the best and 
lightest of light verse has generally been 
serious. There is such a thing as light 
melancholy as well as light gaiety ; and it 
is of light melancholy that the best vers 
de société are composed. Horace reared to 
himself a monument more eternal than brass 
out of such vers de société. The highest 
merit of Calverley lay in the simple fact 
that in his own way he was a poet. The 
mind is continuously soothed and sweetened 
by the excellence of his diction, his wide 
knowledge of the world, and his prompt and 
precise epithets, 


“Under Titian’s fiery woodlands, 
And the saffron skies of Claude, 
There the amazons of Rubens 
Lift the failing arm to strike, 
And the pale light falls in masses 
On the horsemen of Vandyke.” 


This kind of writing has the sumptuous 
carelessness of a good conversation, in which 
nothing is said that is clever, but a million 
things that are wise. 


{In the article ‘‘Some Private Zoos,” which appeared in our September number, 
we should have stated that the photographs of the ‘‘ Wapiti Deer,” ‘‘ Emus and 
Young,” and the “ Bison” at Haggerston were taken by Mr. J S. Bond.—Ep. P.M.M.] 








